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HE  WATER-COLOURS 
ALFRED  W.  RICH. 


On  first  studying  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Rich  we  are  inevitably  tempted  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  his  water-colours  and  those  of  the 
Early  English  masters  of  the  medium.  Vet  the 
further  we  carry  our  investigations  the  more  are  we 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  owes,  in  reality, 
but  little  to  the  example  of  these  men,  notwith- 
standing that,  on  earlier  acquaintance,  there  seems 
to  be  a  more  than  superficial  affinity  between  their 
art  and  his.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Rich  has  said  that  since 
he  was  quite  a  boy  he 
has  taken  delight  in  the 
charmingly  direct  mode 
of  expression  of  Peter  de 
Wint,  Girtin,  Cotman. 
Varley,  Miiller,  Tom 
Collier  and  men  of  the 
same  school,  and  has 
accepted  them  as  his 
mentors.  But  it  is  to 
nature  herself  that  he  in- 
variably goes  direct  for 
inspiration  ;  and  he  is  not 
content,  despite  the  ad- 
miration he  acknowledges 
for  the  artists  just  men- 
tioned, to  view  her 
through  their  vision.  In 
short,  while  showing  a 
full  appreciation  of  the 
undoubted  merits  of  the 
work  of  his  predecessors, 
and  a  generous  meed  of 
admiration  for  the  fine 
tradition  their  drawings 
embodied,  he  has  adopted 
only  those  elements  which 
enable  him  to  interpret 
most  adequately  his  ideas, 
and  which  harmonise  with 
his  own  artistic  impulse. 
His  methods  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  tem- 
perament which  is  always 
seeking  to  give  expression 


OF  to  emotions  aroused  by  direct  contact  with  nature, 
and  it  is  this  which  gives  to  his  art  its  freshness 
and  individuality,  and  stimulates  our  interest. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  relationship  between  the  work  of  Mr. 
Rich  and  that  of  the  earlier  water-colourists,  let  us 
now  consider  his  art  in  its  direct  bearing  upon 
modern  practice  and  present-day  ideals.  '  First 
a  word  as  to  his  technique,  and  here,  perhaps,  we 
touch  upon  the  most  absorbing  side  of  our  sub- 
ject for  artists.  As  a  devout  student  of  nature, 
practically  all  Mr.  Rich's  work  has  been  done  in 
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the  open.  We  have  only  to  look  at  his  pictures  as 
we  see  them  at  the  various  exhibitions  (notably  at 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  most  loyal  supporters)  to  be  convinced 
of  this  fact.  His  palette  is  distinguished  by  its 
modest  range  of  colours  which  close  study  and 
long  experience  have  proved  to  be  sufficient  for 
his  purpose,  with  the  result  that  in  dealing  with 
the  most  subtle  exercise  in  light  and  shade  his 
colour-scheme  is  invariably  restrained  and  har- 
monious. In  this  respect  he  is  not  by  any  means 
alone  amongst  moderns  ;  but  it  may  truthfully 
be  said  that  no  other  water-colourist  of  the  present 
day  has  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  carefully  selected  and  limited  palette,  or  uses 
it  with  more  beautiful  or  more  satisfying  effect. 
While  most  of  his  drawings  are  executed  solely 
in  water-colour,  Mr.  Rich  does  not  hesitate  to 
employ  mixed  methods  in  order  to  achieve  the 
effect  he  desires,  and  in  some  of  his  most  notable 
works  we  find  a  combination  of  pen-work  and 
wash,  used  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  older 
men.  The  successful  use  of  the  pen  with  water- 
colour    requires    no    mean    skill   and    confidence, 


while  sound  draughtsmanship  is  essential,  for  any 
lack  of  decision,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  any  undue 
emphasis  may  prove  fatal.  Mr.  Rich's  unobtrusive 
manipulation  of  the  pen  is  well  displayed  in  the 
drawings  South  Croydon  and  Netley  Abbey  repro- 
duced here,  while  in  St.  Peters,  Huntingdon, 
the  lead  pencil  has  been  used  with  pleasing  result. 
He  never  relies  upon  the  adventitious  use  of  body- 
colour,  maintaining  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  medium  ;  and  if  a  high  light  is  required  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  pen-knife. 

With  Mr.  Rich  the  actual  features  of  the  scene 
are  not  the  most  important  factors.  It  is  the 
subtle  effects  of  light  and  shade,  atmosphere,  and 
tone  gradation  which  appeal  to  his  keen  and 
comprehensive  vision  and  arouse  his  interest.  That 
he  has  a  marked  predilection  for  certain  subjects 
in  landscape  is  obvious.  Mountainous  country  has 
never  appealed  to  him,  for  he  possesses  an  innate 
desire  to  look  right  away  into  the  distance,  to 
where  the  sky  and  earth  meet  and  mingle  in  delicate 
tones  of  atmospheric  colour.  Thus  we  see  him 
in  such  drawings  as  Near  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire 
(p.  10),  a  typical  example  of  his  art,  in  which   the 
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'THE   OLD    BRIDGE,    LUDLOW 


BY    ALFRED    \V.    RICH 


eye  is  carried  from  plane  to  plane  towards  the  far 
distance,  while  a  great  expanse  of  rolling  clouds 
dominates  the  composition.  This  preference  for 
the  flat  country  may  account  for  his  admiration  for 
the  old  Dutch  landscapists,  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  that  he  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  painted  amidst  the  low-lying  scenery  of 
Holland  which  inspired  the  masterpieces  of  Hob- 
bema,  and  in  more  recent  times  of  Maris  and 
Mauve.  The  reason,  one  would  venture  to  think, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  essentially  English  character 
of  his  work,  and,  looking  at  his  drawings,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  so  sincere  and 
sympathetic  a  student  of  his  native  countryside 
should  find  all  the  inspiration  he  required  in  scenes 
which  lie  near  to  hand. 

His  broad  outlook  enables  Mr.  Rich  to  note 
at  <>nce  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  landscape, 
and  in  water-colour  he  finds  the  most  sympathetic 
and  adaptable  medium  for  rendering  them. 
"  Water-colour,"  he  says,  "  has  from  my  earliest 
memory  appealed  to  me,  by  reason  of  its  delicate 
quality,  as  being  particularly  suited  to  landscape 
work,  and  I  think  it  is  good  for  nothing  else.  The 
actual  labour  should  be  in  the  acquiring  of  how  to 
use  it.      I  feel  there  is  no  limit  to  the  detail    that 


can  be  introduced  into  a  picture,  but  it  must  all 
be  done  without  the  evidence  of  toil,  otherwise  the 
beauty  of  ease  is  lost."  Mr.  Rich  does  not 
ignore  details,  but  he  judges  them  only  in  relation 
to  the  more  absorbing  elements  of  colour  and  tone. 
Here  we  have  impressionism  logically  developed. 
He  is  more  concerned  with  the  spirit  and  romance 
<  if  a  scene  than  with  considerations  of  topographical 
accuracy,  believing  that  landscape  painting  is 
something  greater  than  mere  copying  of  nature. 
His  unusual  gift  of  selection,  his  power  of  realising 
and  understanding  the  varied  aspects  of  nature, 
unaffected  by  any  consideration  for  the  thoughts 
of  others,  give  to  his  art  an  independence  and 
distinction  which  are  stimulating  and  refreshing. 
The  particular  methods  he  employs  are  spon- 
taneously governed  by  the  qualities  and  nature  of 
the  theme  he  has  chosen,  and  it  is  this  gif| 
of  adaptation,  together  with  a  power  to  retain 
and  visualise  the  first  freshness  of  an  impression, 
which  gives  to  his  work  its  artistic  significance. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Rich  but  rarely 
introduces  the  human  element  into  his  composition, 
a  fact  of  some  interest  when  we  consider  his  art  in 
its  relation  to  that  of  the  earlier  men.  In  the 
drawings  of  Constable  and  Cox,  for  instance,  the 
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human  figure  often  plays  an  important  role,  and 
its  omission  may  detract  considerably  from  the 
value  of  the  colour  scheme  or  the  balance  of  the 
composition.  Vet  in  most  of  Mr.  Rich's  land- 
scapes its  presence  would  almost  seem  an  intrusion. 
We  would  ask  our  readers  carefully  to  examine 
any  of  the  drawings  reproduced  here  (with  the 
exception  of  that  on  page  9,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  later),  and  we  venture  to  think  they 
will  agree  with  this  opinion.  May  it  not  be  that 
in  this  particular  aspect  of  Mr.  Rich's  art  we  have 
yet  another  proof  of  his  individuality,  and  also  of 
his  deep  reverence  for  and  sympathy  with  nature  ? 
The  reproductions  which  accompany  these  notes 
represent  some  of  Mr.  Rich's  most  recent  work  and 
have  been  selected,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  merit  as  examples  of  water-colour  painting, 
but  also  because  they  show  fairly  adequately  the 
different  sides  of  his  art.  In  Ludlow  Castle,  which 
forms  one  of  our  supplements  in  colours,  the  fine 
atmospheric  qualities,  clever  management  of  light 
and  shade,  pleasing  and  harmonious  colour-scheme, 
and  vigorous  cloud-painting  show  the  artist  at  his 
best.  This  beautiful  English  scene  is  rendered 
with  a  happy  freedom,  yet  all  its  essential  features 


have  been  carefully  preserved.  Even  more  interest- 
ing in  composition  The  Old  Bridge  at  Ludlcnv 
(p.  7)  is  vet  not  quite  so  expressive.  The  treatment 
of  the  water,  especially  near  the  bridge,  falling,  we 
venture  to  think,  a  little  short  of  the  artist's  usual 
accomplishment.  But  the  drawing  possesses  many 
admirable  qualities,  notably  in  the  effect  of  the 
heavy  clouds  upon  the  landscape,  a  problem  which 
only  the  ablest  of  landscape  painters  have  mastered 
satisfactorily.  The  third  Ludlow  subject  (p.  8)  has 
been  drawn  from  a  more  elevated  position.  It  is 
a  spacious  composition,  pleasing  in  general  tone,  to 
which  the  coarse  texture  of  the  paper  has  given  an 
agreeable  effect.  Both  these  drawings  have  been 
executed  in  the  artist's  broadest  and  most  vigorous 
style. 

The  beautiful  country  around  Richmond  in  York- 
shire has  inspired  Mr  Rich  in  many  of  his  most 
successful  works,  but  seldom  with  such  happy  results 
as  in  the  Richmond  Castle  shown  on  page  4.  This 
drawing  is  almost  dramatic  in  the  effect  of  the 
contrast  between  the  remarkable  light  in  the  centre 
and  the  dark  trees  in  the  foreground.  The  general 
treatment  is  masterly  in  its  simplicity,  and  as  an 
example  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  medium 
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the  work  is  intensely  interesting.  Especially  fine, 
too,  is  the  way  in  which  the  artist,  with  the  simplest 
touches,  has  suggested  the  landscape  to  the  right 
of  the  composition  receding  into  the  distance  to  the 
far  horizon.  A  second  Richmond  drawing  (p.  9) 
is  very  different  in  character  and  strangely  unlike 
any  other  of  our  illustrations  as  regards  composition 
and  general  treatment,  both  of  which  are  engaging. 
The  varied  colours  of  the  roofs  are  exceedingly 
agreeable :  but  the  introduction  of  one  or  two 
figures  might,  perhaps,  have  added  interest  to  the 
composition.  A  feeling  of  "  the  deserted  village  " 
is  not  altogether  absent. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  drawing 
Near  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire  (p.  10),  a  typical  and 
very  beautiful  example  of  Mr.  Rich's  art.  The  fine 
open  sky  and  spacious  landscape  are  put  in  with  a 
liquid  touch,  giving  an  effect  of  spontaneity  and 
freedom.  It  is  a  direct  transcript  from  nature  in 
which  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  conveying  a 
remarkable  sense  of  the  open  countryside.  In  the 
same  category  should  be  placed  Huntingdon  (p.  15) 
with  its  fine  rolling  sky  in  which  the  original  treat 
ment  of  the  clouds  is  worthy  of  careful  study.     It  is 


a  fresh,  breezy  landscape,  broadly  and  vigorously 
handled. 

Conceived  in  the  spirit  of  true  romanticism  is  the 
drawing  entitled  In  an  English  Park  (p.  12),  noble 
in  its  repose  and  grandeur.  The  colour  harmony  is 
exquisite,  while  the  painting  of  the  rich  shadows, 
thrown  upon  the  water  by  the  trees,  could  hardly 
be  surpassed.  The  artist  has  rendered  the  scene 
with  the  fervour  of  the  poet,  informing  it  with  a 
K  1  ii  .il  and  appealing  beauty. 

As  an  example  of  the  dexterous  use  of  mixed 
mediums  (pen  and  water-colour)  South  Croydon 
(p.  16)  is  interesting.  It  is  a  dark  and  sombre 
composition  in  which  the  heavy  sky  and  murky 
atmosphen  are  cleverly  rendered.  It  represents  a 
phase  of  Mr.  Rich's  art  with  which  we  are  not  v<  r\ 
familiar  and  one  offering  considerable  possibilities. 
Tin-  merits  of  this  drawing  are  indisputable  and  the 
suggestion  of  busy  industrialism  is  subtly  conveyi  d 

As  a  second  plate  in  colours  we  illustrate  a  study 
of  trees,  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  foliage  is 
distinctl)  personal.  To  artists  this  reproduction 
will  appeal  .is  giving  an  insight  into  Mr.  Rich's 
methods.      And  finally  we  show   two   drawings   of 
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architectural  subjects,  Netley  Abbey,  Hampshire 
(p.  3),  and]  St.  Peter's,  Huntingdon  (p.  11).  Both 
show  originality  in  treatment,  the  latter  being  par- 
ticularly successful.  Here,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  lead  pencil  has  been  employed  with  good 
effect.  The  texture  of  time-worn  stone  is  ad- 
mirably suggested,  while  the  greenish  tone  of  the 
building  harmonises  agreeably  with  the  sky.  Ad- 
mirable is  the  rendering  of  the  tower,  which  reveals 
sound  and  expressive  draughtsmanship. 

Mr.  Rich  was  born  at  Scaynes  Hill,  Sussex,  in 
1856,  and  very  early  in  life  developed  a  craving  to 
express  visibly  his  ideas  of  what  appealed  to  him 
as  beautiful  in  nature.  "  I  remember  now,"  he 
recently  told  the  writer,  "  looking  from  the  garden 
where  I  lived  as  a  child  and  noticing  the  white 
tower  of  an  old  Gothic  church,  brilliantly  con- 
trasted with  a  shapely  mass  of  dark  irees  in  the 
foreground.  I  was  seven  years  old,  yet  I  know 
the  effect  would  strike  me  now  as  it  did  then." 
This  early  desire  to  interpret  the  varied  manifesta- 
tions of  nature  steadily  grew,  the  innate  artistic 
spirit  developed,  until  the  medium  of  water-colour 
came  as  a  natural  means  of  expression. 


But  it  was  many  years  before  he  was  able  to  devote 
himself  to  landscape  painting.  From  1871  he  was 
occupied  entirely  in  designing  and  heraldic  paint- 
ing, work  which,  in  the  light  of  his  later  development, 
must  have  been  exceedingly  irksome  to  him.  It 
was  not  till  1890,  when  he  was  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  that  he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Slade 
School  under  Professor  Alphonse  Legros,  and  later 
Professor  Fred  Brown.  He  remained  at  the  Slade 
until  1896,  exhibiting  at  the  New  English  Art 
Club  the  following  year  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
elected  a  member  shortly  afterwards  and  it  will  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  numerous  drawings  he 
has  shown  at  the  Club  have  added  distinction  to  its 
exhibitions.  In  1 914  he  became  a  member  of  the 
International  Society  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Gravers.  His  drawings  have  been  hung  in  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  at  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Bradford,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Oldham, 
Derby,  Bath,  and  Brighton,  besides  many  foreign 
and  colonial  galleries  including  St.  Louis,  Berlin, 
Rome,  Venice,  and  New  Zealand.  Amongst 
permanent  collections  which  contain  examples  of 
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his  art  are  the  British  Museum,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  the  Johannesburg  Gallery,  the  Pieter- 
maritzburg  Gallery,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  and  the  Oldham  and  Dudley 
Corporation  Galleries.  It  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  he  is  not  represented  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  omission  may  soon  be 
remedied.  For,  in  addition  to  the  unquestionable 
merits  of  his  work,  Mr.  Rich's  art  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  so  essentially  English  in  character, 
that  no  British  artist  living  at  the  present  time  has 
a  stronger  claim  to  representation  in  a  gallery 
devoted  to  the  contemporary  art  of  his  own  country. 

Of  the  various  districts  of  England  in  which 
Mr.  Rich  has  worked  during  recent  years,  that  of 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. In  the  exhibition  of  his  works  held  in 
London  last  year  figured  drawings  of  Amersham, 
Chenies  Park,  Rickmansworth,  Hertford,  Walbers- 
wick,  Colchester,  Hindhead,  Guildford,  Godalming, 
Chichester,  Selsey,  Shoreham,  Lewes  Castle,  Corfe 
Castle,  Rochester,  Chatham,  Knowle  Park,  Ludlow, 
Bolton  Abbey,  and  Knaresborough  Castle. 

Mr.  Rich  devotes  some  of  his  time  to  teaching. 


an  occupation  which  affords  him  considerable 
pleasure,  and  each  year  he  holds  a  sketching  class 
in  some  part  of  England.  That  his  tuition  is  often 
attended  with  excellent  results  may  be  gathered 
from  the  work  of  his  pupils  which  figures  from 
time  to  time  in  exhibitions.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  he  has  had  considerable  influence  on  certain 
water-colourists,  for  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
the  younger  artists  painting  in  the  "Rich"  style. 
Nevertheless  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  mere 
attempts  to  copy  his  methods  would  not  by  any 
means  meet  with  Mr.  Rich's  approval.  Imitation 
of  others  is,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  entirely  opposed  to 
the  spirit  in  which  he  works.  We  feel  sure  he  will 
agree  that  the  true  artist  is  he  who,  while  accepting 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  right  tradition,  endeavours, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  not  only  to  maintain  that 
tradition,  but  to  amplify,  adapt,  and  develop  it  in 
accordance  with  his  own  artistic  impulse,  and  to 
impress  upon  his  work  the  stamp  of  his  own 
personality.  This,  we  maintain,  is  what  Mr.  Rich 
has  achieved,  and  it  is  the  principal  reason  why  his 
work  is  so  highly  considered  at  the  present  time. 
Ernest  G.  Halton. 
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THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  NUDE. 
I  have  always  been  part  of  art's  stock-in- 
trade,  and  I  know  my  job  from  long  ex- 
perience. 1  learned  all  about  it  ever  so  long  ago, 
and  by  this  time  it  would  come  quite  easy,  if  only 
1  were  let  alone  to  do  things  quietly,  in  my  own 
way.  That  is  just  what  I  complain  of.  I  never 
nin  let  alone  or  allowed  to  go  about  my  work 
in  the  way  1  am  used  to.  It's  a  great  shame.  It 
really  is.  and  it  gets  worse  every  year.  Then 
no  rest  for  me,  nowadays.  I  am  for  ever  being 
expected  to  learn  something  new,  or  to  use  some 
queer  thing  I  never  saw  before,  and  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  it  all.  Artists  have  no  consideration 
nowadays,      [t's  centuries  since  I  had  any  peace. 

Long  ago.  in  the  good  old  days,  when  I  was  at 
home  in  Greece,  it  used  to  be  a  very  different  story, 
i  Ine  knew  what  to  be  at  then.  The  rules  were  as 
simple  as  simple  could  be,  and  when  once  you'd 
learned  them,  there  was  an  end.  I  had  a  girdle 
and  sandals  and  a  mirror,  and  I  don't  see  what 
more    any    one    need    want,    for     my     part.     One 


learned  to  do  exactly  the  right  things  with  them  ; 
I  soon  knew  it  perfectly,  and  then  I  only  had  to  go 
on  doing  it  over  and  over  again,  with  slight  varia- 
tions. It  was  so  restful  and  satisfactory,  and  no 
one  seemed  even  to  think  of  asking  me  to  do  any- 
thing else.     Now-  that  is  what  I  call  a  good  plan. 

The  only  pity  was,  that  by  degrees,  as  the  cen- 
turies passed,  my  appearance  began  to  go  off.  It 
happened  by  very  slow  degrees,  the  change  coming 
by  little  and  by  little,  so  that  1  did  not  notice  it 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  truth  was  that  I  was  grow- 
ing quite  heavy  and  stupid-looking.  I  was  living 
in  Rome  then  and  I  think  the  climate  disagreed 
with  me.  So  in  the  end  I  was  rather  glad  to  find 
1  was  less  called  for,  and  finally  that  they  had 
arranged  a  complete  rest-cure  for  me.  It  was 
evidently  what  I  needed. 

It  was  a  very  long  rest-cure  that,  almost  too  long. 
I  was  tired  of  it  before  it  came  to  an  end.  On  the 
very  few  occasions  when  I  did  make  an  appearance, 
I  was  all  wrapped  up  in  long  hair,  down  to  my 
feet,  and  was  so  dreadfully  thin  that  I  hardly  knew 
myself.     I  believe  I  was  a  Saint  really.     The  rest 
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did  me  no  end  of  good  anyhow,  and  I  am  sure  it 
was  very  wise  and  considerate  of  those  who  decided 
I  ought  to  have  it,  but  in  the  end,  as  I  say,  I  was 
very  glad  to  emerge  again.  And  ever  since  I  am 
sure  I  have  been  busy  enough. 

I  was  sent  for  to  Italy  at  once,  and  one  of  my 
first  appearances  then  was  also  one  of  the  best  I 
have  ever  made.  It  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  days,  and  yet  was  a  pleasant  variety  too.  I 
had  to  stand  quite  still  and  quiet  on  a  shell  which 
floated  on  the  sea,  and  the  loveliest  soft  pink  roses 
came  drifting  and  dropping  round  me,  blown  on 
nice  little  soft  winds.  It  was  just  the  sort  of 
arrangement  that  suits  me.  But  taking  it  all  round 
my  work  was  much  harder  from  that  time  on. 
Sometimes  I  had  to  be  violent  and  athletic,  strugg- 
ling and  sprawling  all  over  the  place,  and  that  I 
simply  detest.  Sometimes  they  called  me  Charity, 
and  gave  me  a  perfect  tribe  of  fat,  heavy  children 
to  take  care  of,  perfect  little  nuisances  they  were, 
never  still  for  a  moment,  and  always  running  their 
elbows  into  one's  tenderest  points.  It  must  have 
been  about  the  same  time,  I  think,  that  I  stayed 
awhile  in  France,  and  found  a  most  uncomfortable 
fashion  reigning  there,  for  I  had  to  sit  in  a  crescent 
moon  several  times.  Now,  nothing  could  possibly 
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make  a  worse  seat  than  a  crescent  moon,  I  do 
assure  you.  I  just  wish  the  artists  who  made  me 
do  it  had  to  try  it  themselves,  that's  all.  Of  course, 
if  you  take  an  interest  in  your  work,  and  try  to  do 
it  conscientiously,  you  make  the  best  of  these  things- 
but  it  gives  me  a  pain  still,  in  quite  a  number  of 
places,  only  to  think  of  what  I  suffered  then. 

After  that,  I  had  a  most  trying  time.  I  found 
myself  getting  so  dreadfully  stout.  I  can't  imagine 
why,  unless  the  Dutch  climate  had  something  to 
say  to  it.  I  stayed  in  Holland  for  a  good  while, 
and  a  great  deal  of  beer  is  drunk  there,  which  is 
fattening  they  say.  and  may  have  caused  it.  ^'hat- 
ever  the  reason  was,  I  was  greatly  put  about.  I 
seemed  to  get  fatter  and  fatter,  and  coarser  and 
coarser,  whatever  I  did.  My  ankles  grew  so  thick 
too.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  but  it  never, 
seemed  to  reduce  me  a  bit,  only  to  form  horrid 
muscles,  fit  for  a  Hercules,  that  positively  stuck  out 
all  over  me. 

I  happened  to  meet  a  very  old  aquaintance,  about 
that  time,  called  Paris,  and  really  I  didn't  know 
which  way  to  look.  He  must  have  seen  such  a 
dreadful  change  in  me.  However,  he  had  grown 
rather  stout  and  middle-aged  himself,  which  was  one 
comfort,  and  he  seemed  to  admire  me  as  much  as 
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ever,  which  was  another,  so  I  plucked  up  heart,  and 

managed  to  look  as  if  I  were  positively  proud  of 
weighing  sixteen  stone  or  so.  Rut  life  was  a  great 
•effort.      I  couldn't  get  used  to  it. 

After  a  while  I  moved  to  Paris.  I  think  the 
name  must  have  attracted  me,  it  sounded  so 
friendly  and  like  old  times,  and  I  liked  the  place, 
for  gradually  I  began  to  get  my  weight  down  and 
to  feel  more  like  myself.  My  headquarters  have  been 
there  ever  since,  though  of  course  I  go  touring  into 
various  countries  from  time  to  time,  as  my  work 
calls  me. 

Dear  me,  how  many  fashions  I  have  seen  come 
and  go,  since  I  lived  there.  I  remember  when 
mixed  bathing  came  in — "  fetes  galantes  "  they 
used  to  call  it  at  first.  I  never  cared  about  that. 
Give  me  a  nice  quiet  bathe  to  myself.  But  I 
remember  it,  especially,  because  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very  serious  trouble  of  mine.  Somehow 
people  took  to  the  notion  of  a  cold-water  cure  for 
me,  and  ever  since  then,  the  amount  of  bathing 
and  washing  I  have  been  expected  to  do  has  been 
a  very  serious  thing,  a  constant  trial  and  an  anxiety 
to  me,  I  can  assure  you. 

It  is  not  that  I  ever  objected  to  taking  baths.  I 
believe  I  originated  the  idea.  But  people  will  go 
to  such  extremes.  I  did  the  thing  in  a  reasonable, 
moderate  way,  at  intervals,  and  then  I  was  repre- 
sented emerging  from  the  bath,  as  often  as  you  like 
afterwards.  That's  what  I  call  sense.  But  the 
actual  taking  of  one's  bath  is  a  thing  that  can't  go 
on  all  day  long.  I  believe  it  destroys  the  natural 
oil  of  the  skin,  if  you  overdo  it,  or  so  they  say. 
We  used  oil  long  ago,  I  remember,  even  when  we 
only  took  a  reasonable  number  of  baths.  Now  I 
am  at  it  all  day  long,  and  nobody  thinks  of  offering 
me  a  rub  afterwards.  Indeed  I  don't  know  when 
there  is  an  afterwards,  I'm  always  at  it.  And  no 
one  kind  of  bath  is  considered  enough.  Sometimes, 
to  be  sure,  they  give  me  a  marble  tank,  with  lions 
heads  to  spurt  the  water,  and  sponges  and  things  all 
properly  provided.  Then  it's  not  half  bad.  But 
quite  as  often  I  am  turned  out  into  the  forest,  and 
any  sort  of  pool  or  stream  that  may  turn  up  is 
supposed  to  do. 

Now  I  dare  say  a  great  many  people  have  never 
thought  out  the  question  of  what  one  may  call 
picnic  baths.  Unfortunately  for  me  I  have  had  to 
consider  it  very  carefully,  and  from  all  points  of 
view,  and  I  should  like  to  bring  the  result  of  my 
experiences  and  observations  before  the  public. 

The  hour — to  begin  with.  For  a  proper  house 
bath,  morning  and  evening  seem  the  natural  times. 
But    don't    imagine    that's     so    when    vou're    in    a 


romantic  forest.  In  the  morning  it's  always  rather 
raw  and  chilly,  and  the  water  has  a  nip  in  it.  In  the 
evening,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  slugs  and  frogs 
and  beetles  are  abroad,  and  on  the  prowl,  and  if 
once  you  put  your  bare  foot  on  a  slug — ugh!  you 
will  be  sorry  for  poor  me.  I've  had  to  do  it,  scores 
of  times.  And  when  it's  dark,  you  can't  find  your 
things  when  you  come  out  of  the  water  again,  and 
even  if  you  haven't  much  to  find,  only  a  string  of 
beads,  say,  it's  awkward  not  to  be  able  to  lay  hands 
on  it. 

Then  the  place.  It  used  to  be  the  sea  in  my 
early  days,  but  I  rarely  seem  to  get  a  chance  of  that 
now — it's  always  pools  or  streams.  One  with  a  nice 
sandy  margin  is  the  ideal,  of  course,  but  I  hardly 
ever  meet  that,  I  have  really  given  up  hoping  for  it. 
Fresh-water  pools  are  apt  to  be  slimy  round  the  edge, 
and  streams  are  generally  rough  and  stony,  and 
nettles  and  thistles  are  dreadful  things  to  meet  when 
you're  having  a  picnic  bath,  and  tadpoles  and  water- 
beetles  are  distracting.  As  to  getting  clean,  of 
course  it's  a  mere  farce,  even  if  they  do  happen  to 
provide  soap  and  a  sponge.  And  then  quite  as 
often  as  not  they  forget  to  give  me  any  towel, 
and  you  may  just  imagine  what  it  feels  like  to  take 
a  romantic  woodland  bath  in  a  pool  by  moonlight, 
and  then  find  no  sign  of  a  towel  when  you  come 
out  No,  believe  me,  that  sort  of  miscellaneous 
bathing  is  a  delusion.  If  you  have  a  proper  set 
bath  with  taps  and  a  bowl  of  soap,  and  a  hot  rail 
for  your  towels,  be  thankful  for  your  mercies,  that's 
my  advice  to  you. 

But  then  the  fashion  changed,  and  really  I  think 
it  was  for  the  worse,  if  possible.  I  still  must  wash 
incessantly.  Never  an  hour  off  from  that  plague, 
but  instead  of  the  picnic  washes  I  had  begun  to 
get  accustomed  to,  they  began  to  treat  me  to  what 
I  can  only  call  back-kitchen  washes.  They  set  out 
horrid  little  tin  baths  for  me,  in  nasty,  squalid, 
untidy  rooms.  Sometimes  I  was  expected  to  use 
a  mere  wash-hand  basin,  and  even  to  share  it  with 
several  other  people,  and  I  do  draw  the  line  at 
that.  How  would  they  like  it  themselves,  that's  all 
I  want  to  ask  the  artists  who  make  such  arrange- 
ments for  me  ?  And  instead  of  my  cestus  and  my 
sandals  that  I  learned  to  use  so  gracefully  long  ago, 
tin  v  gave  me  the  queerest  things.  Nasty,  soft, 
down-at-heel  sort  of  slippers,  without  anything  to 
hold  them  on  to  one's  foot,  for  instance,  and  one 
year  1  remember,  I  never  was  seen  without  a  pair 
of  stockings.  I  hated  that.  Stupid,  tight,  ugly 
things,  good  for  nothing  but  to  stop  one's  circula- 
tion. And  about  the  same  time  they  made  me 
come   down   to   breakfast,   a   thing   I   never   had  to 
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do  before,  and  indeed,  to  all  sorts  of  meals,  and 
sit  down  to  modern  tables,  all  laid  out  with  mustard- 
pots  and  fish-knives,  and  all  manner  of  things  I 
don't  pretend  to  know  the  use  of.  I  believe  they 
did  it  on  purpose  to  make  me  look  foolish,  and 
show  my  ignorance.     It  was  a  perfect  shame. 

Latterly,  even  stranger  things  have  been  happen- 
ing to  me.  I  hated  being  thin  and  long,  and  it  was 
very  bad  to  grow  fat  and  lumpy,  and  that  incessant 
washing    was    undermining     my    constitution,    but 

lately Stay  !  I  do  believe  it  must  be  all  caused 

by  that  horrid  over-washing.  I  never  thought  of 
that  before,  but  no  doubt  it  is  the  true  explanation. 
Rheumatism,  some  awful,  inflammatory  kind  of 
rheumatism,  caused  by  too  much  washing.  That  is 
what  is  wrong.  I  always  said  harm  would  come  of 
it  and  nobody  would  pay  me  the  least  attention. 
Now  I  understand  why,  of  late,  I  have  gone  into 
the  oddest  condition.  Nothing  in  all  my  age-long 
experience  has  ever  been  the  least  like  it.  I  am 
the  strangest  shapes,  all  sharp,  hardly  a  curve  left 
in  my  whole  composition.  There  are  slices,  as  it 
were,  taken  off  me  in  every  direction,  and  I  run  to 
points  wherever  I  use  to  be  round.  Even  that  isn't 
the  worst.  Sometimes  I  am  all  separated  into 
bits,  a  leg  here,  and  an  arm 
there,  so  that  I  must  be 
pieced  together  like  a  puzzle. 
Then  I  am  coloured  all  in 
stripes,  or  in  patches,  and  have 
perhaps  purple  shoulders  and 
green  shins.  It  all  shows,  I 
suppose,  how  frightfully  my 
constitution  has  suffered.  Oh, 
that  intolerable  washing  !  It 
really  is  too  bad.  I  am  be- 
coming unrecognisable. 
People  don't  know  me  when 
they  see  me,  now.  I  have 
heard  them  mistaking  me  for 
the  most  unlikely  objects,  a 
kitchen  chair,  or  a  ship  at 
sea.  Just  lately  there  has 
been  less  washing,  but  I  fear 
the  mischief  is  done.  The 
gods  send  it  may  not  be  irre- 
parable ! 

M\  only  hope  is  that  I  may 
perhaps  have  a  rest.  People 
have  been  busy  fussing  about 
battles  and  things  lately,  and 
it  seems  just  possible  that  1 
may   be   entering    on    anothei  ,, 

period  of  unemployment.      It 
iS 


is  the  one  chance  for  me.  After  that  I  might  start 
fair  again,  and  with  a  reinvigorated  constitution, 
and  be  quite  myself. 

But  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  those  reckless 
artists  to  be  more  considerate  of  me  when  they 
want  me  again,  so  I  wish  to  make  my  complaint 
public,  for  their  sake  as  well  as  my  own,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  they'll  pay  me  some  attention. 

H.  G. 
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Insularity,  for  geographical  reasons 
'  naturally  an  English  tendency,  has  to  some 
extent  degenerated,  so  we  are  often  told,  into  an 
English  vice.  How  far  the  present  great  upheaval 
of  affairs,  with  its  inevitable  readjustment  of  per- 
spectives, is  going  to  alter,  has,  indeed,  already 
altered  that  aspect  of  our  national  character,  only 
a  survey  in  retrospect  of  these  years  of  war  will 
enable  one  to  judge.  But  there  is  one  direction 
in  which  our  characteristic  insularity  has  been 
somewhat  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  the  outlook  of  the  public  upon 
certain  forms   of   art.     It    had    for   long   been   a 
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standing7freproach  to  us,  as  a  nation,  that  the 
musician  with  a  foreign  sounding  name  stood  a 
better  chance  of  a  hearing  than  one  with  a  plain 
British  patronymic  :  and  this  notwithstanding  that 
we  possessed  in  this  country  a  highly  interesting 
school  of  modern  composers  and  many  talented 
performers.  Things  have  been,  however,  gradually 
changing,  and  we  are  now  no  longer  content  to 
submit  to  being  told  that  "  we  are  not  a  musical 
nation,"  that  "  we  are  not  an  artistic  nation,"  by 
those  would-be  superior  folks,  whose  attitude 
toward  things  in  general  W.  S.  Gilbert  humor- 
ously summed  up  in  the  Lord  High  Executioner's 
song  in  "  The  Mikado  "  : 

"  The  idiot  who  praises,  with  enthusiastic  tone, 
AU  centuries  but  this,  and  ev'ry  country  but  his  own." 

In  the  region  of  the  plastic  arts  this  tendency 
has  not  been  entirely  unnoticed,  and  in  particular 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  our  native  sculptors 
there  has  been  some  lack  of  appreciation  and 
encouragement.  When  our  artists  have  shown 
their  works  in  foreign  exhibitions  the  British 
Section  has  always  been  accorded  a  full  meed  of 
praise.  Yet,  at  home  ! — but  what  need  to  em- 
broider further  upon  the  well- 
worn  theme  of  the  "  Prophet 
without  honour  .   .   ."  ? 

Alfred  Stevens,  Onslow 
Ford,  Swan,  and  Alfred 
Gilbert  are  names  to  be 
proud  of  ;  and  besides  these 
and  a  number  of  others 
whose  achievements  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  plastic  art  in 
this  country  during  the  past 
half-century,  we  are  fortunate 
in  possessing  a  considerable 
school  of  contemporary  sculp- 
tors whose  work  is  unques- 
tionably worthy  of  serious 
regard.  The  Royal  Academy 
which  relegates  the  sculptures 
to  two  rather  small  and  in- 
variably much  overcrowded 
galleries  is  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  the  apathy  <  in 
the  part  of  the  public.  Even 
greater  degree  than  pic- 
tures do  glyptic  works  suffer 
from  close  proximitj  to  one 
another,  but  in  this  country 
the  proper  exhibiting   ol 


sculpture  is  not  sufficiently  studied,  and  its  import- 
ance is  not  appreciated  to  the  extent  it  deserves. 

The  task  of  the  sculptor  is  no  light  one.  What 
can  be  more  dead  than  a  lump  of  clay  ?  What  more 
inert  and  lifeless  than  a  mass  of  stone  ?  The  art 
of  the  sculptor  lies  in  not  merely  fashioning  the 
raw  material  into  a  semblance  of  natural  form, 
not  merely  in  achieving  the  outward  representation 
of  the  subject,  but  his  work,  if  it  is  to  possess  any 
vital  significance,  must  convey  an  idea,  must 
enshrine  a  thought  :  the  artist  must,  in  truth, 
breathe  a  soul  into  his  clay  and  make  the  marble 
pulsate  with  life.  He  can  put  nothing  into  his  art 
that  does  not  spring  from  within  himself,  and  is 
only  able  to  express  adequately  his  inward  emotion 
if  his  knowledge  and  command  of  his  craft  are  pro- 
found and  sincere. 

The  keynote  of  Mr.  Toft's  work  is  a  deep 
searching  after  truth  ;  and  first  of  all  after  truth  to 
nature,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  he  can  achieve 
ultimately  truth  to  his  ideal.  To  be  constantly 
studying,  to  be  ever  adding  to  his  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  natural  forms  upon  which, 
as  he  says,  all  the  finest  design  is  based,  this  is  his 
watchword.     So  the  essence  of  his  work  is  a  close 
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and  penetrating  Realism  (he  has  been  criticised 
for  being  too  much  a  realist)  as  the  basis  for  the 
gradual  development  of  his  Ideals.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  his  "  Discourses  on  Art,"  said  :  "  In- 
vention,  strictly  speaking,  is  little  more  than  a  new 
combination  of  those  images  which  have  been 
previously  gathered  and  deposited  in  the  memory  : 
nothing  can  come  of  nothing  :  he  who  has  laid  up 
no  materials  can  produce  no  combinations."  Here 
is  a  truism  which  has  been  lately  in  certain  quarters 
noisily  derided  ;  the  notion  of  a  small  short-sighted 
section  of  ultra-modern  artists  (with  more  ist  than 
art  in  their  composition),  being  that  the  works  of 
God  should  have  no  influence  upon,  and  can 
easily  be  surpassed  by  the  works  of  man.  In 
fact,  logically,  their  creed  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  greatest  artist  might  be  he  who,  born 
blind,  was  consequently  troubled  by  no  visual 
impressions  of  the  material  world. 
Realism  is  the  scaffolding  whereby 
Mr.  Toft  erects  the  building  of  his 
Ideal.  Too  often  the  young  artist  of 
to-day  discards  the  scaffolding  before 
the  building  is  complete. 

Nasritur  non  fit  is  to  some  extent 
true  of  the  sculptor,  as  of  the  poet, 
and  Mr.  Toft  may  be  cited  as  a  case 
in  point  of  the  value  and  significance 
of  inherited  tendencies.  Born  in 
1862,  in  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  he 
comes  of  an  old  family  of  artists  for 
long  connected  with  the  Staffordshire 
potteries.  His  father,  the  late  Charles 
Toft,  a  man  of  talent  not  only  as  art- 
worker,  but  also  as  an  inventor,  was 
for  many  years  chief  modeller  and 
designer  at  Birmingham  for  the  firm 
of  Elkington  &  Co.,  afterwards  leaving 
them  to  work  for  Messrs.  Josiah 
Wedgwood  and  Sons  of  Etruria.  It 
was  here  that  Albert  Toft  was  ap- 
prenticed as  a  modeller  for  pottery. 
His  evenings  were  spent  in  the  art- 
schools  at  Hanley  and  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  and  when  eighteen  years 
old  a  National  Scholarship,  gained  at 
the  latter  school,  took  him  to  London 
for  two  years  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Art.  Scholarships  were  not  then  of 
such  lengthy  tenure  as  they  are  to- 
day, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  time 
at  South  Kensington,  spent  for  the 
most  part  studying  from  the  life 
under  Professor  I^anteri,  young  Toft, 


fired  with  the  ambition  to  devote  his  energies  to 
sculpture,  set  out  upon  what  proved  a  very  hard 
road  and  an  uphill  struggle.  Notwithstanding  that 
he  had  many  tempting  inducements  to  return  to 
his  modelling  for  pottery  he  never  wavered  from 
his  decision. 

Like  many  another  artist  who  has  risen  to  an 
enviable  position  in  his  profession,  Mr.  Toft  passed 
through  lean  and  trying  years,  and  much  might  be 
written  concerning  his  struggles.  But,  to  'him  as 
to  others,  through  eating  the  bread  of  adversity 
has  come  a  deep  knowledge  of  life,  and  broad 
sympathies ;  his  hird  experiences  proved  him,  and 
have  gone  towards  the  formation  of  character,  have 
purged  his  artistic  outlook  of  all  traces  of  aesthetic 
dilettantism,  while  a  warm  and  genial  temperament 
saved  him  from  loss  of  enthusiasm,  and  from  the 
bitterness  and  sourness  which  are  sometimes  left, 
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like  a  scar  from  a  wound,  in  a  young  artist  by  his 
struggles  with  adverse  circumstances. 

Since  18S5,  in  which  year  Mr.  Toft  first  made 
his  appearance  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions, 
he  has  continued,  with  only  two  exceptions,  to 
exhibit  annually  at  Burlington  House. 

The  several  reproductions  of  his  works  here 
given  form,  of  course,  only  a  small  selection  from 
his  considerable  a-nvre,  but  they  will  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  various  phases  of  his  art.  He  has 
been  responsible  for  many  fine  and  dignified 
memorials  ;  and  of  the  thoroughness,  the  care  for 
detail,  which  gives  such  unity  and  comprehen- 
siveness to  his  commemorative  work,  the  two 
reproductions  of  the  figures  symbolising  Peace  and 
Education  from  the  King  Edward  Memorial  at 
Birmingham  afford  interesting  evidence.  The 
Welsh  National  Memorial,  erected  at  Cardiff  to  the 
memory  of  the  Welshmen  who  fell 
in  South  Africa  1899-1902,  is  one 
of  the  best  Mr.  Toft  has  executed. 
Readers  of  The  Studio  will  re- 
member that  reproductions  of 
details  of  this  were  shown  in  the 
number  for  January  1910.  Another 
memorial,  not  so  majestic  but,  to 
my  thinking,  more  graceful  in 
design,  is  the  South  African  War 
Memorial  at  Cannon  Hill  Park, 
Birmingham  ;  while,  among  other 
commissions  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Toft 
has  executed  memorials  to  Queen 
Victoria  at  Leamington,  Notting- 
ham, and  South  Shields,  also  to 
King  Edward  VII  at  Leamington, 
the  East  Suffolk  War  Memorial  at 
Ipswich,  and  the  Warwickshire 
War  Memorial  in'the  Parish  Church, 
Warwick. 

Mr.  Toft's  sympathy  and  close 
study  of  nature  have  developed  in 
him  great  ability  in  portrait-sculp- 
ture. The  robust  and  finely 
modelled  Sir  George  Frampton 
(Royal  Academy,  1915)  and  the 
excellently  characterised  bust  of  the 
Right  Hon.  /esse  Co/lings,  AT.  P. 
(Royal  Academy,  1914),  appear 
among  the  illustrations  ;  and  among 
other  interesting  sitters  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Gladstone  (an  ad- 
mirable bust  of  whom  Mr.  Toft 
executed    at    Hawarden    Castle), 

orge  Jacob   Holyoake,    R.    B. 


Cunninghame-Grabam,  Mrs.  Cyril  Maude,  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  David  Christie  Murray,  Sir  William 
Pearce,  Prof.  Leschetizky,  Mark  Hambourg,  Sir 
William  Treloar,  and  Sir  Charles  Mark  Palmer. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  those  works  in  which  the 
inward  inspiration  of  the  artist  has  been  the  sole 
and  individual  motive.  Look  first  at  the  graceful 
Spring  (in  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery),  with  its 
youthfulness,  its  warm  life,  tender  curves,  and  its 
feeling  of  wonderment  before  the  recurring  miracle 
of  the  birth  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  compare  it 
with  the  dispassionate  but  even  more  beautifully 
modelled  Spirit  of  Contemplation,  in  which  the 
body  lies  inert  and  subservient  as  the  temple  of 
the  mind.  This  work,  now  in  the  Newcastle  Art 
Gallery,  is  one  of  those  by  which  the  artist  was 
represented  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  in 
1908  and  at  the  International  Art  Exhibition  at 
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of  inspiration  ;  and  in  The  A  fetal  Pourer  (Royal 
Academy,  1915)  and  Mother  and  Child  the 
sculptor  shows  his  sympathy  with  those  who 
toil,  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  prompted  the 
noble  works  of  Millet,  and  which  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  the  art  of  the  Belgian  Meunier  and 
Brangwyn.  To  the  latter  such  a  powerful 
sketch  as  this  little  Metal  Pourer  would  surely 
appeal,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
he,  as  well  as  other  brother  artists,  has  pur- 
chased a  replica.  The  sculptor  must  have 
been  keenly  conscious  as  he  vigorously  modelled 
this  tensely  straining  figure,  of  the  heat,  the 
sweat,  and  the  toil  of  the  whole  life  of  this  work- 
man, which  is  so  fervently  epitomised  in  his 
momentary  action.  It  is  a  work  of  pure  in- 
spiration, wrought,  one  imagines,  rapidly  in  the 
white  heat  of  enthusiasm,  and,  to  quote  Mr. 
Toft's  own  words  from  his  excellent  manual 
for  students,  "  Modelling  and  Sculpture,"  it 
reminds  us  that  "  there  is  in  all  creative  art  a 
pleasure,  almost  a  rapture,  which  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  delights  given  to 
man,  the  sense  of  having  accomplished  worthy 
work." 

One  cannot  do  better,  in  concluding  this  brief 
notice,  than  quote  a  further  passage  from  the  same 
source,  for  here  may  be  found  summed  up  what 


Rome  in  191 1.  Beautiful, 
too,  and  very  characteristic 
is  the  marble  head,  repro- 
duced on  p.  24.  Simplicity 
of  form,  graceful  poise  of 
the  head,  the  light  and 
delicate  suggestion  of  the 
hair — all  is  in  keeping  with 
the  beauty  of  the  material, 
and  we  do  not  think  we 
exaggerate  in  saying  that 
here,  indeed,  in  this  pensive 
head  Mr.  Toft  has  made  the 
marble  live.  One  of  his 
most  important  figures  (illus- 
trated in  The  Studio,  June 
1915)  is  the  large  marble 
Bather,  subtly  yet  power- 
fully modelled,  despite  its 
suavity,  which  was  one  of 
the  purchases  of  the  Chan- 
trey  Fund  from  this  year's 
Royal  Academy.  The  little 
bronze  study  of  a  recumbent 
female  figure  is  a  work  full 
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"  A   MOTHER  AND  CHILD  "  (BRONZE).       BY 
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has  formed  the  mainspring  of  his  art :  "  Inspiration 
is  indisputably  the  supremest  gift  any  artist  can 
possess,  but  without  hard  work  it  must  necessarily 
remain  useless,  because  until  it  finds  expression 
there  is  no  realisable  result  of  his  imaginative 
power.  Thought  is  indispensable  to  creation,  but 
labour  alone  gives  thought  expression."  Mr.  Toft, 
it  may  fairly  be  claimed,  has  perfected  his  means 
of  expression  to  the  point  of  being  able,  sincerely, 
and  beautifully  to  convey  the  thoughts  and  ideals 
which,  to  the  eye  that  can  comprehend  them,  reveal 
themselves  in  his  art.  Arthur  Reddie. 


The  Serbian  Government  has  presented  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  the  marble  torso  of 
Strahinie  Ban,  by  Ivan  Mestrovic,  in  proof  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  British 
public  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  artist's  work 
at  the  Museum.  The  torso  is  on  view  in  the 
Central  Hall. 
28 
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HE  WOOD-CUTS  OF  T.  STURGE 
MOORE.  BY  ALEXANDER  J. 
FINBERG. 

I  first  met  Sturge  Moore  towards  the  end  of 
the  'eighties  when  we  were  both  students  at  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art.  Looking  back  now  over 
the  twenty-five  years  and  more  which  have  passed 
since  those  days,  I  must  say  that  the  students  at 
that  school  were  probably  as  rowdy  and  unpleasant 
a  body  of  young  ruffians  as  ever  disgraced  a  school 
of  art  with  their  presence.  Yet  the  turbulent 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  students' 
abilities,  for  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
men  of  that  time  have  since  distinguished  them- 
selves. Charles  Hazlewood  Shannon,  A.R.A., 
Charles  Ricketts  and  Sturge  Moore,  L.  Raven- 
Hill  and  F.  H.  Townsend,  whose  names  are  now 
so  prominent  in  the  pages  of  "  Punch,"  Arthur 
Rackham  and  Reginald  Savage,  are  a  few  of  the 
names  of  those  students  which  come  most  readily 
to  my  mind. 

The  school  at  that  time  was  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  who  was  also  the  Principal 
of  the  National  Art  Training  School  at  South 
Kensington,  but  the  teaching  of  drawing  and 
painting  was  in  the  hands  of  an  eccentric  artist  of 
the  name  of  Smith.  (I  should  think  it  probable 
that  Smith  had  at  least  one  Christian  name,  but 
I'm  sure  none  of  us  knew  what  it  was.)  Between 
Sparkes,  Smith,  and  the  students  an  open  and 
undisguised  feud  was  always  raging.  Sparkes's 
ideal  of  a  life-study  was  something  like  those 
Academy  studies  in  red  and  black  chalk  by 
Mulready  which  used  to  be  displayed — and 
probably  still  are — in  a  circular  hanging  frame  in 
what  was  then  known  as  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  He  liked  a  neat  and  pleasing  general 
effect  in  a  drawing,  and  he  loved  carefully  rounded 
contours  and  subtle  curves.  Smith's  tastes  were 
exactly  the  reverse.  He  hated  curves,  and  made 
us  draw  every  form  in  a  series  of  short  straight 
lines.  He  also  talked  enthusiastically  about 
"values,"  and  instead  of  letting  us  treat  all  the 
lighter  planes  of  an  object  as  a  generalised  mass, 
equivalent  for  practical  purposes  to  the  tone  of  the 
white  paper  we  were  drawing  upon,  he  insisted  on 
our  trying  to  give  the  full  difference  between  the 
highest  light  and  the  next  lightest  plane.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  range  of  the  charcoal 
with  which  we  drew  was  very  soon  exhausted,  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  white  flesh  of  a  nude  model 
standing   in  a  glare   of   light  was  represented    in 
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most  of  our  life-studies  by  the  blackest  black  of  because  we  enjoyed  Sparkes's  disapproval.  On 
which  charcoal  was  capable.  Imagine,  then,  the  one  occasion,  when  all  our  drawings  were  even 
mingled  feelings  of  horror,  shame  and  indignation  blacker  and  smudgier  than  usual,  I  remember  that 
with  which  Sparkes, 
when  he  dropped  in 
on  one  of  his  very 
rare  visits  of  inspec- 
tion, would  con- 
template a  roomful 
of  about  forty  draw- 
ings all  blacker  than 
ink,  with  jagged  con- 
tours as  though  the 
forms  had  been 
hastily  chopped  out 
of  wood  !  Imagine 
the  expression  on  his 
handsome  face  as 
he   compared   our 
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Sparkes,aftera  brief, 
hurried  look  round, 
had  fled  incon- 
tinently from  the- 
room,  murmuring 
under  his  breath, 
"  If  only  charcoal 
were  a  guinea  a 
stick  !  "  That  night 
we  all  went  home  to 
our  suppers  in  a 
state  of  hilarious 
happiness. 

But  if  we  generally 
worked  according 
to  Smith's  precepts, 


sombre  and  hideous  representations  with  the  chiefly  because  it  "  riled  Sparkes,"  we  also  some- 
gleaming  white  forms  of  the  pretty  model  who  times  worked  against  them,  expressly  to  annoy 
posed  on  the  "  throne  "  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Smith.  Some  dainty  Mulready-cum-Raphaelesque 
He  seldom  stayed  long  with  us.  He  couldn't,  for  drawings  done  in  this  way  by  one  of  the  most  bril- 
0  u  r    u  n  co  u  t  h 


drawings  evi- 
dently got  on 
his  nerves. 
Sometimes  he 
would  try  the 
effect  of  gentle 
suasion  on  one 
of  the  more 
harmless-look- 
ing students, 
patiently  argu- 
ing that  the 
contour  of 
a  rounded 
shoulder  was 
actually  a 
series  of  deli- 
cate curves, 
'  and  not  a  lot  of 
jerky  straight 
jabs.  He 
also  pointed 
out  that  our 
models  were 
white  men  and 
women,    and 

not  negroes  and  negresses.  But  all  his  entreaties 
and  arguments  were  lost  on  us,  for  none  of  us 
liked  the  man,  and  I  really  think  we  took  malicious 
pleasure     in     exaggerating     Smith's     mannerisms 
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liant  students 
so  delighted 
Sparkes  that 
they  brought 
a  just  punish- 
ment on  the 
head  of  their 
clever  perpe- 
trator. He 
was  awarded  a 
silver  or  gold 
medal — I  for- 
get which — at 
the  next  Na- 
tional Compe- 
tition at  South 
Kensington,  a 
tribunal  for 
whose  judg- 
ments this  par- 
ticular student 
had  always 
expressed  the 
most  withering 
contempt.  He 
really  regarded 
the  intended 
honour  as  an  insult,  and  felt  heartily  ashamed  of 
his  joke.  His  fellow-students  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunity  and  subjected  him  to  a  merciless 
stream  of  chaff. 
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In  addition  to  the  classes  for  painting  and 
drawing,  a  class  for  wood-engraving  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  an  engraver  whose  work 
often  appeared  in  the  "  Graphic  "  and  "  Illustrated 
London  News  "  of  those  days.  Moore,  as  well  as 
Ricketts,  Shannon,  Raven-Hill,  and  Townsend, 
worked  in  this  class.  Ricketts  was  certainly  the 
most  intellectually  precocious  of  all  the  students ; 
he  had,  even  in  those  days,  a  wonderful  knowledge 
of  all  the  various  forms  of  art :  he  had  travelled 
more  than  any  of  us,  had  read  more,  and  was 
familiar  not  only  with  the  works  of  the  older 
masters  but  also  with  those  of  the  modern  Con- 
tinental artists.  Moore,  like  the  rest  of  us,  soon 
came  under  the  influence  of  Ricketts's  dominant 
personality,  and  I  think  he  paid  much  more  atten- 
tion to  Ricketts's  criticisms  and  suggestions  than  to 
those  of  any  of  the  masters. 

Though  we  nearly  all  admired  Ricketts,  we 
feared  him,  I  think,  still  more,  for  he  had  a  bitter 
tongue  and  a  capricious  temper.  On  the  other 
hand  we  had  a  real  liking  for  Moore :  he  was  so 
modest,    simple-minded    and    straightforward.      I 


this  confession,  because  I  knew  that  his  brother 
was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
that  his  sisters  had  had  unusually  distinguished 
academic  careers.  But  Moore  explained  with  his 
usual  directness  and   simplicity  that   he  was   the 
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still  remember  the  quiet  and  quaint  little  smile 
with  which  he  told  me,  after  I  had  been  admiring 
one  of  his  poems,  that  he  couldn't  spell,  that  he 
didn't  know  anything  about  grammar,  and  that  in 
fact  he  was  quite  uneducated.  I  was  surprised  at 
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stupid  one  of  the  family,  and  that  the  family 
council  had  decided  that  the  educational  ad- 
vantages to  which  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
properly  entitled  would  have  been  wasted  on 
him.     That  was  why,  he  added,  he  was  allowed 
to  go  to  an  art  school  to  amuse  himself,  and 
encouraged   to   try   to   learn    wood-engraving. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Moore,  even  at  that  time, 
was  quite  as  well  educated  as  the  majority  of 
his  fellow  art-students,  but  he  knew,  from  the 
experience  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  what  a 
thorough-going  academic  education  meant,  and 
he  realised  his  own  deficiencies  better  than  we 
realised  our  own.     And,  I  may  add,  he  has  since 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  remedy  any  initial 
shortcomings  by  sedulous  and  systematic  reading. 
No  reader  of  his  searching  studies  of  Flaubert's 
and  Blake's  works  could  regard  him  as  anything 
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but  an  exceptionally 
well-read  and  well- 
educated  person. 

I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  took  Moore's 
artistic  studies  very 
seriously.  He  was 
what  is  called 
"clumsy-fisted."  He 
never  seemed  able 
to  put  a  touch  ex- 
a  c  1 1  y  where  he 
wanted  it  to  go.  His 
drawings  and  paint- 
ings always  lacked 
delicacy  and  finish. 
They  had  that  kind 
of  childish  uncouth- 
ness  which  we  now 
associate  with  the 
term  Post-Impressionism.  When  we  heard  that 
several  of  Moore's  poems  had  earned  the  approval 
of  Ricketts,  who  was  as  hard  to  please  in  literary 
as  in  artistic  matters,  we  assumed  that  Moore  would 
devote  himself  mainly  to  a  literary  life  and  that  he 
would  soon  abandon  the  graphic  arts  for  which  we 
thought  he  was  not  naturally  adapted. 
We  were  right  in  thinking  that  he  would 
achieve  literary  distinction — he  is  now 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  his  poems,  like  "  The  Rout 
of  the  Amazons "  and  "  The  Vine- 
dresser," have  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  living  English  poets,  and  his 
critical  studies  of  the  works  of  Diirer, 
Correggio,  and  William  Blake  stand 
out  conspicuously,  as  Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon  has  well  said,  from  the  current 
criticism  of  art  by  their  penetrative 
power  and  grasp  of  fundamental  ideas  ; 
but  we  were  quite  wrong  in  thinking 
that  Moore  would  not  also  achieve 
distinction  as  an  artist.  We  were  mis- 
taken because  we  overvalued  manual 
dexterity  and  accomplishment  as  most 
students  and  nearly  all  artists  always 
do,  and  we  took  too  little  account  of 
the  purely  intellectual  and  imaginative 
side  of  creative  art. 

The  wood-eneraving  class  at  Lam- 
beth was  intended  to  train  students  in 
the  work  of  reproductive  engraving. 
Ricketts,  with  an  intuitive  sense  of 
the  innate  possibilities  of  every  medium 


he  worked  in  which  amounted  to  genius,  was  the  first 
to  rebel  against  this  subordination  of  engraving  to  re- 
productive and  commercial  purposes.  He  was  the 
first  in  our  generation  to  see  that  wood-engraving 
could  stand  in  its  own  right  as  an  independent 
medium  of  artistic  expression  ;  that  it  might  be  as 
autonomous  as  oil  or  water-colour  painting  or 
etching,  provided  that  the  designer  and  engraver 
should  work  in  the  terms  of  their  own  art,  and  not 
in  those  of  any  of  its  friendly  or  inimical  neigh- 
bours. He  saw  clearly  the  advantages  of  com- 
bining the  designer  and  engraver  in  one  person, 
so  that  the  design  should  be  conceived  from  the 
first  in  terms  of  the  wood-block,  and  that  the  wood- 
cutter should  be  sufficiently  intimate  with  the 
designers  mind  and  intentions  to  work  freely 
within  the  capacities  of  his  medium.  It  is  true 
that  neither  Diirer,  Holbein,  Titian  nor  Rubens, 
and,  to  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  neither 
Rossetti,  Millais,  nor  Sandys,  had  cut  their  own 
blocks.  But  sufficient  had  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion by  Blake,  Calvert,  and  Bewick  to  confirm 
Ricketts  in  his  idea  that  the  most  perfect  artistic 
conditions  were  that  the  engraver  should  make  his 
own  designs,  and  that  the  designer  should  be  his  own 
engraver.  But  such  ideas  were  heretical  to  the  editors 
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and  publishers  of  those  days,  so  Ricketts,  ably 
supported  by  his  friend  and  fellow-student,  Charles 
Hazlewood  Shannon,  decided  to  become  his  own 
editor  and  publisher.  In  the  summer  of  1889 
these  two  bold  adventurers  launched  the  first 
number  of  "  The  Dial,"  to  the  horror  and  amaze- 
ment of  "  The  Saturday  Review  "  and  "  Magazine 
of  Art,"  and 
soon  after- 
wards issued 
an  edition  of 
"  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,"  illus- 
trated with 
thirty-six 
woodcuts  and 
decorated  with 
numerous  in- 
itial letters  de- 
signed and 
engraved  by 
themselves  — 
the  first  of 
w  hat  they 
called  the  Vale 
Publications. 

I  hope  on 
another  occa- 
sion to  be  able 
to  write  more 
in  detail  of  the 
wood-cuts  of 
these  two  great 
and  original 
artists,  but  no 
article  on 
Sturge  Moore's 
engravings 

would  be  complete  without  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  stimulus  and  guidance  his  work 
had  received  from  their  bold  initiative.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  add,  for  the 
credit  of  artists  in  general,  who  are  not  usually 
supposed  to  abound  in  humility  or  gratitude,  that 
Moore  himself  is  always  the  first  to  acknowledge 
with  the  utmost  generosity  and  unselfishness  how 
much  he  owes  to  the  encouragement,  teaching, 
and  criticism  of  Ricketts  and  Shannon. 

An  announcement  made  in  1S93  shows  that  it 
was  proposed  that  Moore  should  make  his  first 
bow  to  the  public  in  the  double  guise  of  poet  and 
artist.  A  volume  of  "  First  Poems  and  Woodcuts  " 
was  announced  for  publication  early  in  March 
1894,  but  it  was  never  issued.  It  was  decided  to 
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keep  the  two  arts  separate.  A  portfolio  entitled 
"  Metamorphoses  of  Pan  and  other  Woodcuts,"' 
containing  ten  original  engravings,  was  published 
in  June  1895.  The  edition  was  limited  to  twelve 
portfolios,  but  even  this  small  edition  was  too  large 
for  the  immediate  public  demand,  for  I  believe 
only  two  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  ten  years  of 

its  publication. 
The  apathy  of 
the  public  to- 
wards this  first 
harvest  of 
Moore's  gifted 
and  original 
\v<  ii  k  is  amaz- 
ing, and  I 
should  have 
treated  it  as 
incredible  if  I 
had  not  myself 
witnessed  it. 
But  the  public 
is  so  much  at 
the  beck  and 
call  of  inter- 
ested middle- 
men, that  an 
artist  who  does 
not  go  out  of 
his  way  to  ad- 
vertise and 
puff  his  wares, 
who  is  con- 
tent, as  Sturge 
Moore  is,  to 
launch  his 
work  silently 
on  the  stream 
of  time,  can  even  nowadays  almost  completely 
avoid  the  notice  of  the  public. 

But  in  spite  of  the  coldness  with  which  Moore's 
portfolio  of  woodcuts  was  received  on  its  first 
appearance,  I  believe  that  in  time  it  will  take  its 
place  among  the  finest  products  of  graphic  art  in 
this  country.  The  designs  have  something  of  the 
imaginative  fervour  and  sweep  of  Blake's  best 
work,  but  they  have  a  grace,  tenderness,  and 
delicate  sense  of  humour  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
in  Blake's  artistic  work.  As  an  artist  Blake  dwelt 
ever  in  an  invisible  world  of  his  own,  peopled 
mainly  with  memories  of  bad  line  engravings  of 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  His  art  very  seldom 
came  in  contact  with  the  visible  world,  with  the 
men  and  women  and  natural    objects  which    we 
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know,  and  sse  and  touch.  He  complained  that 
the  visible  world  "  put  him  out."  Hence  a  certain 
amount  of  dryness,  abstractness,  and  cold  remote - 
n;ss  in  most  of  his  work,  although  it  has  a 
splendour  and  significance  of  its  own,  especially  in 
such  magnificent  designs  as  Elijah  in  the  Fiery 
Chu riot  and 
Pity  like  a 
Naked  New- 
i>  <i  r  n  B  a  b  ( 
striding  tin- 
Blast.  But 
Mi  Hire's  mind 
.end  art  are 
of  a  different 
kind.  He  is 
essentially  a 
lover  of  all 
living  and 
moving  things 
— a  lover  of 
the  brown, 
sweet-smelling 

earth,  of  the  worms  which  wriggle  in  it,  of  the 
plants  and  trees  which  grow  upon  it,  of  the  funny 
beasts  which  dwell  amongst  their  shadows,  and  of 
the  rocks  which  burst  through  the  earth's  yielding 
surface  and 
tower  up  into 
snow-capped 
mountains  ;  he 
loves  the  rivers 
and  the  little 
waves  playing 
on  the  flat 
shore  or  throw- 
ing themselves 
against  the 
jagged  rocks. 
He  is  too 
much  of  a 
poet  and  too 
little  of  an 
artist,  in  the 
modern  popu- 
lar sense  of 
the  word,  to 
want    to    sit 

down  and  draw  or  paint  one  little  scene  or  any  one 
particular  concatenation  of  objects.  If  he  tried  to 
do  such  a  thing  he  would  feel  that  all  the  other 
scenes  and  objects  in  this  rich  and  beautiful  world 
were  gently  reproaching  him  with  his  neglect  of 
their  charms.     Moore  does  not  "study  Nature." 
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He  simply  watches  her  with  the  patient  affection  of 
a  mother  watching  her  child.  And  then,  somehow 
— I  cannot  tell  how,  for  I  am  not  a  creative  genius 
— all  that  the  patient  watcher  has  seen  and  felt 
and  thought  seems  to  project  itself  into  an  image 
which  can  be  drawn  and  cut  upon  a  wood-block  of 

a  few  square 
inches,  a  tri- 
umphant syn- 
thesis of  things 
seen  and  the 
mood  in  which 
they  have  been 
received. 

Pan,  a  Cloud, 
is  a  magnifi- 
cent design  of 
this  kind.  It 
is  full  of  the 
happiness  of  a 
glorious  sum- 
mer's noon. 
The  clouds 
hanging  down  over  the  hillside  on  which  the  sheep 
browse  and  sleep  are  like  the  spirit  of  the  creator 
of  the  scene  conscious  of  and  rejoicing  in  the 
happiness  of  all  its  creatures.     Pan  Mountain  is 

the  incarna- 
tion of  the 
high  moun- 
tains rejoicing 
in  the  fresh- 
ness and  light 
of  their  height, 
and  enjoying 
the  rugged  and 
gnarled  forms 
of  their  own 
limbs  and  the 
friendly  shelter 
of  the  verdure 
that  nestles 
round  their 
feet.  This 
superb  and 
perfect  design 
was  first  pub- 
lished in  the 
third  number  of  "The  Dial"  in  1893.  In  Pan 
Island  we  see  the  genial  god  sitting  on  a  small 
rock  listening  to  the  lapping  of  the  clear  green 
waves  and  watching  the  free  traffic  of  the  clouds 
and  the  waters.  The  reproduction  here  given  of 
this  design  is  taken  from  the  first  and  unpublished 
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state  of  the  block.  This  was  subsequently  altered 
by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  small  figures  which 
the  god  was  made  to  hold  in  his  left  arm,  an  after- 
thought which  I  am  not  at  all  sure  was  an  improve- 
ment. Pan  and  Echo  is  a  gracious  and  delightful 
fantasy.  The  dark,  rugged,  vigorous  figure  of  the 
god  holds  and  sustains  the  white  limbs  of  the 
nymph,  while  one  of  his  hands  caresses  her  golden 
hair.  The  Limit  of  the  Land  is  another  of  these 
bold  and  striking  images.  We  seem  to  be  at  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  waves  in  the  fore- 
ground dash  themselves  against  the  gaunt  and 
immensely  high  cliffs.  A  tiny  human  figure 
crouching  in  one  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  gazes 
full  of  wonder  and  awe  out  at  the  beyond.  The 
Young  Mother  and  some  designs  of  laughing, 
romping  children — Baby  Giants  and  Childhood — 
complete  the  contents  of  this  portfolio. 

It  is  hard — nay,  impossible — to  describe  works 
like  these  in  which  the  substance  and  form  are 
merged  in  such  indissoluble  unity.  The  only 
adequate  way  of  praising  work  of  this  kind  is  to 
show  it,  and  this  can  only  be  done  imperfectly'  in 
reproductions  which  have  to  be  printed  in  large 
numbers  by  machinery.  The  illustrations  which 
accompany  this  article  have  been  printed  in  most 
cases  from  electrotypes  made  direct  from  the 
original  wood-blocks.  These  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  modern  reproductive  processes,  but  of 
course,  to  appreciate  fully  the  delicacy,  sweetness, 
and  absolute  beauty  of  Moore's  work  one  must  look 


only  at  the  hand-printed  impressions  taken  by  him- 
self from  the  original  wood-blocks. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Portfolio  of  1895, 
Moore's  chief  work  was  done  to  illustrate  books 
published  by  the  Vale,  Unicorn,  and  Eragny 
Presses.  His  subjects  ranged  from  Wagner's  opera 
of  "  Siegfried  "  to  Wordsworth's  reflective  poems. 
One  of  the  illustrations  to  "The  Centaur  and  the 
Bacchante,"  here  reproduced,  accompanied  the 
translation  made  by  Moore  of  Maurice  de  Guerin's 
delightful  poem.     It  was  published  in  1899.     In 

1902  Moore  illustrated  Perrault's  "  Peau-d'Ane," 
issued  by  the  Eragny  Press.  The  design  of  Peau- 
d'Ane  Bathing,  here  reproduced,  is  taken  from 
that  volume.  A  fire  in  a  warehouse  unfortunately 
destroyed  a  number  of  blocks  prepared  for  a  Vale 
edition  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  so  the  volume  was 
never  issued.  Some  of  these  blocks,  like  the  tail- 
piece  to  "  Dion,"  of  a  dying  swan  on  a  wave,  are 
on  so  small  a  scale  and  so  full  of  delicate  and 
intricate  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
them  here,  but  the  beautiful  little  block,  As  in  a 
grove  L  sat  reclined,  gives  some  idea  of  the  wealth 
of  invention  lavished  in  vain  on  what  would  have 
been  probably  the  first  satisfactory  attempt  to 
illustrate  Wordsworth. 

The  winding-up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Vale  Press  in 

1 903  left  Moore  free  to  return  to  work  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  illustration  of  small  books  permitted, 
and  also  free  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
restless  imagination.      Theseus  Finding  the  Body  of 
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P/uedra,  which  was  exhibited  with  the  Society  of 
Twelve  in  1908,  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  tragic 
of  all  his  designs.  The  Centaur  s  First-Love  was 
exhibited  in  1909.  It  took  the  place  of  an  earlier 
version  of  the  same  subject  which  was  condemned 
by  an  artist  for  whom  Moore  has  the  greatest 
affection  and  respect.  As  both  versions  are  here 
reproduced,  the  published  and  the  condemned,  our 
readers  can  amuse  themselves  by  comparing  the 
two  efforts.     Personally  I  think  I  should  vote  for 


the  earlier  and  condemned  version,  in  spite  of  a 
certain  weakness  of  draughtsmanship  in  the  cen- 
taur's  up-raised   arm.     But    Moore  would  sooner 
spoil  a  design  than  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
He  has  a  genius  for  friendship,  and  the  number  of 
bookplates  he  has  made  for  his  friends  shows  how 
ready  he  is  to  use  his  talents  for  their  pleasure. 
Two  of  these  are  here  reproduced  :  the  beautiful 
design  made  for  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  and  the 
romantic  Horses  and  Ships  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Milsted. 
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Two  others  of  the  blocks  included  in  this 
article — Go  Wash  and  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
— were  originally  published  in  the  second  number 
of  "  The  Art  Engraver,"  a  quarterly  magazine 
which  set  out  gallantly  and  unsuccessfully  in  1904, 
with  the  laudable  object  of  popularizing  original 
engraving  of  all  kinds.  These  two  beautiful 
designs  seem  to  me  to  offer  a  most  delightful  and 
suggestive  development  of  the  earlier  series  of  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Pan.  The  teacher  of  cleanli- 
ness in  Go  Wash  is  not  so  very  far  removed  from 
the  grotesque  but  benign  god  who  found  happiness 
in  watching  the  life  of  old  Mother  Earth,  the  sea 
and  the  sky.  But  he  is  older,  by  many  centuries, 
and  his  sympathies  have  broadened.  We  might 
call  him  a  christianized  Pan.  And  the  teacher  in 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  still  further  humanized, 
but  it  is  still  to  the  children — to  the  young  in  heart 
— that  he  addresses  his  message  of  love  ;  love,  the 
melody  of  old  Pan's  pipings,  the  burden  of  our 
poets'  best  songs,  the  inspiration  of  all  the  best 
images  painted  and  graven  by  our  artists. 

I  will  bring  these  inadequate  remarks  to  a 
close  with  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Studio  for  having  given  me  per- 
mission to  introduce  Moore's  work 
to  the  wider  public  which  his  excel- 
lent review  reaches,  though  I  fear  I 
have  not  made  as  much  of  my 
opportunity  as  a  more  eloquent 
writer  would  have  made.  But 
Moore's  work,  I  feel  confident,  has 
only  to  be  seen  to  gain  the  admira- 
tion and  applause  it  deserves.  The 
designs  we  show  you  here  give  some 
idea  of  the  work  he  has  done  in 
years  of  coldness  and  neglect.  He 
does  not  ask  for  your  applause,  and 
he  has  shown  that  he  can  do  without 
it.  He  is  more  concerned  to  deserve 
it.  But  he  is  still  young,  and  his 
industry  and  the  force  of  his  imagina- 
tion are  unimpaired.  Poets  and 
artists — and  Moore  is  both — thrive 
best  in  an  atmosphere  of  praise  and 
affection.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
splendid  things  Moore  has  done  ap- 
plauded as  warmly  as  they  deserve, 
and  the  affectionate  admiration  of 
the  man}-  who  can  now  appreciate 
really  fine  work  urging  him  on  to 
more  strenuous  efforts  and  greater 
triumphs  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  E.  C.  Bewlay,  F.R.I. B.A.,  has  built 
for  his  own  occupation  the  house  shown  below  and 
opposite.  It  is  situated  within  a  mile  ard  a  half 
of  the  centre  of  Birmingham,  a  fact  scarcely 
indicated  by  the  apparently  rural  surroundings. 
Simplicity  inside  and  out  was  the  aim  of  the 
architect.  The  external  walls  are  covered  with 
cement  rough  cast,  the  roof  being  of  dark  coloured, 
hand-made  tiles.  The  skylight  seen  frcm  the 
garden  front  is  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  large 
studio.  An  archway  was  made  through  the  existirg 
high  brick  wall  by  the  roadside  and  cne  of  the  views 
of  the  house  is  taken  through  this  entrance.  Most 
of  the  internal  woodwork  is  stained  and  dull- 
varnished  a  very  dark  brown,  the  door  architraves 
being  enamelled  white.  The  plaster  walls  are 
finished  with  a  rough  surface  and  are  distempered 
white  or  grey.  There  are  no  picture  rails,  the 
architect  preferring  to  hang  pictures  direct  to 
supports    in    the    walls.       He    also    chose    sash 
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■windows  rather  than  case- 
ments. 

The  southern  half  of 
Surrey,  with  its  fine  ranges 
of  hills  and  beautiful  pine- 
wood  scenery,  was  dis- 
covered many  years  ago  as 
an  unrivalled  residential 
district  within  easy  access 
of  London.  Recent  build- 
ing activity,  not  including 
the  temporary  structures 
erected  everywhere  by  the 
War   Department,    have 

shown  that  the  various  neighbourhoods  have  grown 
in  favour,  and  new  houses  of  all  descriptions 
appear  on  the  heights  and  on  the  verdant  plains. 
The  motor-car  is  responsible  to  some  extent  for 
this  development  and  it  is  natural  that  many  of 
the  buildings  should  be  provided  with  extensive 
garage  accommodation  for  the  use  of  the  owner 
and  his  visitors.  In  spite  of  all  human  intrusions, 
however,  this  part  of  Surrey  retains  much  of  its 
pristine  beauty  and  charm. 


.I.B.A.,    ARCHITECT 
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Witley,  like  other  places  in  Surrey,  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  artistic  associations — J.  C.  Hook, 
Birket  Foster,  Arthur  Melville,  Mrs.  Allingham, 
Mr.  Graham  Robertson,  being  among  the  painters, 
and  "  George  Eliot "  among  the  writers,  who  have 
lived  there.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore, 
that  in  one  of  the  latest  homes  erected  there,  a 
music-room  should  be  the  dominating  feature. 
The  house  is  called  "Great  Roke,"  and  it  was 
designed  by  the  well-known  Birmingham  architects, 
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Messrs.  Herbert  T.  Buckland,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
E.  Haywood- Farmer,  F.R.I.B.A.,  now  Messrs. 
Buckland,  Haywood,  and  Farmer.  The  large 
music-room,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  below, 
is  on  the  northern  side,  with  a  bay  to  the  west 
overlooking  the  drive  and  the  main  entrance  to  the 
house.  The  hall  has  a  corner  fireplace  of  stone 
and  leading  from  this  part  of  the  building  is  a 
staircase  in  English  oak.  The  smoking-room  and 
drawing-room  adjoin,  the  latter  having  two  outlooks 
to  the  south,  one  being  from  the  bay. 
The  dining-room  has  an  exit  to  the 
loggia  and  garden.  Surrounding  the 
kitchen  court  are  various  rooms  and 
receptacles  arranged  conveniently  for 
storage  and  service  purposes,  the 
kitchen   itself,  with   scullery  and 


servants'  hall,  being  on  the  south.  The  upstairs 
accommodation  includes  a  private  suite  consisting  of 
two  bedrooms,  bathroom,  and  a  sitting-room  which 
opens  on  to  a  wide  balcony  ;  on  the  first  floor  are 
are  also  four  other  bedrooms,  a  dressing-room, 
schoolroom,  bathroom,  etc.  The  servants'  bed 
and  bathrooms  are  on  the  second  floor. 

"  Great  Roke  "  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill  and  is  built 
externally  with  the  local  Bargate  stone,  with  window 
and  other  dressings  of  Doulting  stone.      The  walls 
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are  built  in  random  rubble  with  a  cavity  and  then 
a  brick  lining  9  in.  thick.  Oak  is  used  for  many 
of  the  doors  and  for  the  panelling  in  the  dining- 
room,  deal  being  employed  elsewhere.  The  decora- 
tive plaster-work  which  adorns  the  hall,  dining-room, 
drawing-room  and  other  parts  of  the  house,  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Catterson-Smith,  of 
Birmingham.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  out 
appropriately. 

Another  residence  completed  recently  from  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Buckland  and  Haywood-Farmer 
is  "  Blyth  Court,"  Edgbaston,  the  private  house 
of  Dr.  Barling.  It  is  of  brick,  with  thick  white 
mortar  joints,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  old  tiles. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  important  rooms  are 
shown  on  the  plan  (p.  45).  An  interesting  feature 
is  the  single  apartment  at  one  end,  shaded  partly 
by  the  arched  loggia.  This  is  called  the  home 
room,  a  title  adopted  in  preference  to  living-room. 
It  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  house,  the 
drawing-room  being  used  only  for  purposes  of 
entertainment.  The  accommodation  on  the  first 
floor  includes  six  bedrooms,  two  dressing-rooms, 
two  bathrooms  and  a  sewing-room.  There  is  some 
notable  decorative  plaster-work  in  the  hall,  the 
overmantel  being  also  in  this  material ;  the  artists 


engaged  were  Mr.  R.  M.  Catterson-Smith  and 
Mr.  George  Cox. 

A  new  house  on  the  outskirts  of  London  is  that 
erected  on  the  Nasthyde  Estate,  Hatfield,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Cranfield,  A.R.I.B.A.  (p.  46). 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  rough-cast,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  half-timber 
gables  give  an  element  of  picturesqueness  to  the 
exterior :  otherwise  it  is  built  without  elaboration. 
The  kitchen  annexe  is  a  useful  feature  and  is  not 
unimportant  in  the  design  of  the  house.  The 
chief  rooms  are  placed  naturally  round  the  central 
hall  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bedrooms  is  equally 
convenient. 

"  Dalbeathie,"  the  hall  of  which  is  illustrated  on 
page  47,  was  built  for  the  late  E.  E.  Briggs,  R.I. 
amidst  delightful  Highland  scenery  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tay,  near  Dunkeld.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Mills  and  Shepherd,  FF.R.I.B.A., 
of  Dundee.  Designed  as  an  artist's  home,  with 
a  view  to  showing  many  personal  belongings, 
decorations  and  curiosities,  the  house  has  many 
interesting  features.  The  hall,  with  its  beam 
ceiling,  oak  floors  and  oak  furnishings,  is  a  pleasant 
lounge  entirely  suitable  for  its  purpose. 

Prodigality  in  private  building  enterprise  has  not 
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been  noticeable  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the 
majority  of  architects  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
comfortable  practices  in  domestic  architecture  have 
seen  few  new  clients.  The  injunction  of  the 
Parliamentary  War  Savings  Committee,  that  no 
one  should  build  a  house  for  himself  at  this  time, 
seems  rather  ironical  to  those  who  are  in  touch 
with  the  realities  of  the  day.  Still,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  work  going  on  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton,  A.R.A.,  President  of  the  Royal  Institute 


of  British  Archi- 
tects, is  right  in 
pointing     out     that 

if  all  such  expenditure  on  building  and  decoration 
were  to  cease,  a  large  number  of  men  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  industry  in  one  way  or  another  would 
be  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  earning  a  bare 
living  without  contributing  to  the  military  strength 
of  the  country.  Building  in  strict  moderation 
should  meet  the  situation  in  the  best  possible  way 
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for  all  concerned.  If  architects  who  are  more 
or  less  idle  and  are  unable  to  divert  their  powers 
to  national  purposes  can  evolve  economies  to  be 
practised  by  their  clients  in  future,  they  will  be 
doing  good  work.  The  abolition  of  the  chimney 
is  one  of  the  innovations  already  proposed.  The 
dea  is  to  popularise  central  heating — for  cheapness 
in  house  construction,  for  more  even  distribution 
of  warmth,  and  for  less  cost  in  fuel  and  cleaning. 
To  carry  this  proposal  into  effect  building  operations 
are  involved  and  the  matter  must  be  left  till  after 
the  war,  but  the  possibilities  of  this  scheme  are 
worth  consideration.  The  use  of  peat  for  fuel  will 
be  more  common,  probably,  during  the  coming 
winter.  Some  wonderful  facts  have  been  recorded 
to  prove  the  value  of  this 
substance,  and  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  has  stated  recently 
that  he  once  saw  a  peat  fire 
which  had  been  burning  or 
smouldering  for  twenty-seven 
years  without  going  out. 
With  peat  and  wood  fires 
the  grate  and  chimney  must 
be  of  a  certain  type  if  the 
most  pleasant  and  efficient 
heat  is  to  be  obtained,  but 
some  arrangements  may  be 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 


A  cordial  welcome  may  be  given  to  any  means 
by  which  architects  and  artists  may  be  employed 
in  the  difficult  days  which  are  casting  their  shadows 
on  offices  and  studios.  Much  may  be  done  by 
combination  and  efficient  organisation  to  bring 
about  good  results  for  the  benefit  of  workers  and 
the  community.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  newly 
formed  Civic  Arts  Association  is  to  ensure  the 
artistic  importance  of  the  war  memorials  which  are 
in  contemplation  and  which  will  be  needed  more 
and  more  as  the  ravages  of  the  conflict  are  felt  to 
the  full  extent.  Throughout  the  country  such 
permanent  tributes,  large  and  small,  private  and 
public,  will  be  desired,  and  those  responsible  will 
do  well  to  obtain  professional  advice  before  putting 
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work  in  hand.  Even  a  simple  inscription  can  gain 
in  reverence  and  sentiment  if  the  lettering  is  good  ; 
and  many  a  humble  record,  executed  in  good  taste 
and  well  placed,  is  better  than  an  ill-conceived 
though  imposing  monument.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
more  difficult  problem  than  to  perpetuate  worthily 
the  brave  deeds  of  kinsmen  and  local  heroes.  It 
is  necessary  that  such  matters  should  be  settled 
without  undue  haste  so  that  the  right  artists  should 
be  engaged  on  the  work.  The  Civic  Arts  Association 
desire  to  formulate  the  correct  principles  to  be 
observed  and  to  guide  public  opinion.  Prizes  will 
be  offered  for  suitable  designs  and  an  exhibition 
will  be  held.  The  Association  may  extend  its 
programme  by  presenting  gifts  to  the  Allies  for 
preservation  in  ruined  districts  on  the  Continent. 
Those  in  sympathy  with  these  objects  are  asked 
to  subscribe  five  shillings  annually  or  to  make 
donations.  Communications  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Rachel  Kay-Shuttleworth,  28  Prince's 
Gardens,  S.W.  The  list  of  supporters  already 
includes  the  nam  :s  of  eminent  architects,  sculptors, 


and    craftsmen,    together    with    other    influential 
workers  in  other  spheres. 


An  important  addition  to  the  treasures  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  made  in 
August  by  the  presentation  of  M.  Egide  Rombaux's 
statue,  Le  Premier  Matin,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  exhibits  at  the  recent  summer  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  gift  of  this  work 
to  the  National  Collection  is  due  to  the  action  of  Sir 
Edward  Poynter,  the  President,  and  various  Members 
and  Associates  of  the  Academy,  including  Sir 
Thomas  Brock,  Sir  W.  Goscombe  John,  Mr.  Hamo 
rhornycroft,  Mr.  1).  V.  Cameron,  Mr.  Hughes- 
Stanton,  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  Mr.  John  Lavery, 
Sir  Aston  Webb,  and  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow,  who 
decided  to  raise  a  fund  to  enable  the  statue  to  be 
retained  in  England,  and  the  needful  sum  (_£8oo) 
having  been  raised  by  subscription,  the  formal  pre- 
sentation of  the  work  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  took  place  on  August  \z  in  the  Sculpture 
Gallery  at  Burlington  House. 
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INIATURES    IN   THE   PIER- 
PONT MORGAN  COLLECTION.* 
-III.   SAMUEL  COOPER'S 
LODOWICH   MUGGLETON." 


The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  in 
England  a  time  of  great  revival  of  religious 
thought,  and  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
numerous  strange  and  mysterious  sects,  the  leaders 
of  which  entertained  strong  and  definite  opinions 
respecting  one  another,  and  did  not  fail  to  express 
them,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  their  writings, 
in  a  forcible  manner  mingled  with  much  personal 
abuse. 

Of  the  various  bodies  which  arose  in  this  time 
of  tempestuous  movement  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth sects  two  only  now  survive — the  Society  of 
Friends  and  the  exceedingly  small  and  obscure 
body  known  as  Muggletonians.  In  their  time 
there  were  no  men  more  bitterly  opposed  to  one 
another  than  were  the  two  Founders  of  these 
bodies,  William  Penn  and  Lodowich  Muggleton. 

It  is  a  portrait  of  the  latter  person  that  is  repro- 
duced on  the  opposite  page.  The  miniature  is  by 
Samuel  Cooper(i6o9-i672),  the  greatest  of  all  Eng- 
lish miniature  painters,  and  the  portrait  sets  forth 
with  excellent  skill  the  character  and  features  of  a 
very  remarkable  man. 

Few  people  are  even  aware  of  the  continued 
existence  of  his  followers.  The  Muggletonians 
exclude  from  their  meetings  the  usual  exercises  of 
public  worship,  and  are  in  consequence  omitted 
from  the  schedules  of  religious  bodies  issued  by 
the  Registrar-General.  They  have  no  preacher  or 
leader,  but  there  is  still  a  group  of  persons  who 
meet  together  in  East  Eondon  in  a  building  which 
practically  covers  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  their 
leader,  and  who  read  his  works  and  hold  his 
name  in  high  repute. 

Macaulay  refers  to  Muggleton  in  his  "  History 
of  England."  but  almost  every  piece  of  information 
in  his  long  sentence  is  inaccurate.  There  are  few 
correct  allusions  to  the  Muggletonians  in  current 
history,  and  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  one  can 
refer  at  length  to  their  theological  position  or 
unusual  opinions,  but  the  writer  intends  presently 
to  put  into  permanent  form  an  accurate  account  of 
their  procedure. 

Muggleton  was  born  in  Eondon  in  July  1609,  and 
came    of    an    old    Northamptonshire  family.      He 

*  The  first  and  second  articles  in  this  series  appeared 
in   our   issues   for   November   and    December    1914   re- 
spectively. 
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lost  his  mother  when  only  three  years  of  age,  and 
as  his  father  married  again  was  brought  up  away 
from  home.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  a  tailor,  and 
attracted  by  the  preaching  of  the  Puritans,  whose 
religious  movement  he  joined.  About  1650  he 
came  under  the  influence,  through  his  writings,  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  the  mystic  of  Gorlitz  in  Silesia, 
and  two  years  later  came  forward  into  the  turmoil 
of  religious  controversy,  declaring  himself  the 
prophet  of  a  new  dispensation.  Of  course  he 
was  charged  with  blasphemy  and  imprisoned,  and 
this  happened  more  than  once,  but  he  had  a  strong 
following,  and  his  opinions  were  accepted  by  many 
people.  He  prepared  a  third  Testament,  which  his 
followers  accept  as  possessing  equal  authority  with 
the  other  two ;  he  also  compiled  a  volume  of  religious 
songs  and  issued  numerous  theological  tracts, 
many  of  which  were  bitter  attacks  upon  Penn  the 
Quaker,  his  strong  opponent,  and  all  his  followers. 
Like  the  Quakers,  however,  the  Muggletonians  at- 
tached no  importance  to  forms  and  ceremonies, 
refused  to  bear  arms  or  to  take  an  oath,  and  believed 
that  salvation  was  wholly  spiritual  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  professions  or  creeds,  but,  unlike  them, 
they  would  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  prayer  ;  they 
opposed  the  whole  modern  system  of  astronomy, 
insisted  on  the  negation  of  outward  worship,  and 
gave  mystical  explanations  for  many  of  the  ordinary 
facts  of  creation. 

Muggleton  himself  underwent  much  persecution, 
was  fined  heavily,  put  in  the  pillory,  imprisoned 
again  and  again,  but  so  persistent  was  his  teaching 
that,  though  he  died  in  1698,  there  are  still  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  persons  who  firmly  believe  in 
his  inspiration  ;  they  keep  as  a  holy  day  the 
anniversary  of  his  release  from  imprisonment,  read 
his  letters  and  his  books  at  their  meetings,  and 
frame  their  lives  upon  the  principles  he  laid  down. 
They  possess  in  their  reading-room  a  fine  portrait 
of  him,  also  his  death  mask,  many  of  his  books 
and  his  correspondence,  and,  thanks  to  their 
extreme  courtesy,  I  have  learned  that  Muggleton 
was,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  a  person  of  an 
attractive  character,  a  very  Stalwart  Englishman, 
and  a  forcible  writer.  The  portrait  reproduced 
had  been  preserved  for  some  generations  as  a 
sacred  treasure  in  the  possession  of  a  family  whose 
members  had  supported  him,  and  its  discovery 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Muggle- 
tonians of  the  present  day.  and  to  them  Mr. 
Morgan  was  good  enough  to  present  an  excellent 
copy  of  this  interesting  miniature. 

( ii  orge  C.  Williamson. 


LUDOWICH    MUGGLETON.  FOUNDER  OF 
THE    SECT    OF    "MUGGLETONIANS." 

FROM    THE    MINIATURE    BY    SAMUEL     COOPER. 
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TCHINGS     OF     FLANDERS     BY 
VICTOR  GILSOUL. 


Born  at  Brussels  in  1867,  M.  Victor  Gilsoul 
rapidly,  and  at  an  early  age,  made  for  himself  a 
great  reputation  among  artists  >>f  the  Belgian  School. 
A  member  of  a  Brussels  commercial  family  of 
small  means,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the 
my  of  Antwerp,  and  the  following  year  sent 
to  the  triennial  exhibition  at  Brussels  a  Moulin  e>i 
Flandn-  which  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  Domiciled 
in  his  native  town  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  sea 
painter  Louis  Artan,  whose  delicate  pictures  carry 
on  the  tradition  of  Jongkind  and  of  Lepine  ;  and 
at  the  sann  period  was  also  one  of  the  favourite 
disciples  of  Franz  Courtens,  whose  numerous  and 
radiant  landscapes  have  long  been  familiar  to  our 
readers,  About  1883  it  was  possible  to  recognise 
in  the  paintings  of  M.  Victor  Gilsoul  the  influence 
of  Courtens  ;  but  certain  personal  qualities,  destined 
to  become  more  pronounced,  invested  these  youth- 
ful works  with  a  particular  character  which  accounts 
for  their  rapid  success — primarily,  a  great  vivacity 
of  expression  in  these  landscapes  of  the  outskirts  of 


Brussels  -  mills,     canals,     railway     embankments, 

bargemen's  cottages,  skaters  on  the  fro/en  marshes, 
noi  turnal  skies,  carts  loaded  with  sand,  and  houses 
in    course    ol    construction:    further,    an     extn 
freedom  of  touch  giving  a  sensation  of  richness  and 
brilliance  even  in  passages  oi   sombn    colouring  : 

and,  finally,  a  real  originality  ol  composition   whi'h 

attracts  the  eyes,  ami  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
spectator. 

To    such    pictures   as    these,    based    upon    dire'  I 

1  ibservation  and  forming  prai  tii  all)  literal  1  opies  of 

nature,  tin  1.     ,\\ led   during  a   period  ol    six   or 

1  11  years,  thai  is  to  say  almost  up  to  the  painter's 

thirtieth  year,  si ■  landscapes  in  which  interprets 

tion  played  the  greater,  and  at  times  even  the 
preponderant  role.  For  instead  of  executing  the 
picture  entirelj  in  the  presence  of  the  motif,  the 
artist  no  longer  made  more  than  studies  and 
drawings  from  nature,  re-entering  his  studio  to 
compose  with  greater  freedom  works  which,  often 
picturesque,  are  at  times  dramatic  and  occasionally 
even  romantic.  Paintings  of  this  period  are  those 
which  may  lie  found  in  the  galleries  of  Brussels, 
Antwerp.  Namur,  Louvain, of  the  Museedu  Luxem- 
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bourg  in  Paris  and  at  Crefeld  in  Germany.  A 
need  for  sincerity,  an  impulse  towards  scrupulous 
accuracy  and  desirable  truth  led  the  artist  back 
again  to  direct  study  of  nature  and  to  copying 
reality.  Works  such  as  those  by  which  he  is 
represented  in  the  gallery  at  Barcelona,  Spain  and 
at  Kuenos  Ayres  afford  proof  of  a  tempered  but 
undeniable  realism. 

The  recent  work  of  the  artist  is  the  outcome  of 
a  perfect  equilibrium  maintained  between  the 
demands  of  objective  truth  and  the  inward  emotion 
which  discriminates,  which  selects  from  the  natural 
data,  and  modifies  the  relationships  between  differ- 
ent parts  in  order  to  give  greater  intensity  to  the 
general  character. 

In  the  etchings  which    we   reproduce   this  equi- 
librium is  apparent.      Here  are  characteristic  land 
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scapes  of  that  unhappy  country  Belgium,  to-day 
delivered  over  to  devastation.  From  one  point  of 
view  nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  this 
Beguinage  de  Dixmude,  this  Pont  sur  VYser  a 
Dixmude,  or  the  Vser  canal  at  Nieuport,  the  Vieille 
place  a  Ypres,  this  landscape  and  old  bridge  at 
Dixmude,  or  again  Les  Hulks  at  Ypres  now 
destroyed.  But  this  exactitude  is  nothing.  What 
gives  a  peculiar  value  to  these  plates  is  the  filial 
sentiment,  full  of  tenderness  and  respect,  which  this 
Belgian  painter  bears  for  his  native  land,  the 
aesthetic  sense  which  selects,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  touching 
aspects,  and.  finally,  the  sobriety,  the  energy,  and 
the  simple  beauty  of  execution  which  makes  of  this 
excellent  painter  a  ver)  great  etcher. 

Achii  LI    Segard. 


L'YSER   A   DIXMUDE  " 
BY  VICTOR  GILSOUL 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

(From   Our  Own   Correspondents. ) 

C" "DON.— The  portrait  of  H.I.M.  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  which  we  reproduce  as 
our  frontispiece  this  month,-  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  pictures  in  the  recent 
exhibition  of  Military  Paintings  at  the  Guildhall 
Art  Gallery,  and  for  permission  to  include  this 
illustration  we  have  to  express  our  indebtedness  to 
the  Officer  Commanding  the  Royal  Scots  Greys, 
who  communicated  his  consent  from  the  head- 
quarters of  that  distinguished  regiment  "some- 
where in  France."  The  richly  colouristic  portrait, 
dated  1902,  shows  the  Emperor  in  the  full-dress 
uniform  of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys,  of  which  he 
is  the  Colonel-in-Chief.  The  painter,  Valentine 
Alexandrovitch  Seroff,  was  born  in  Petrograd, 
January  1865,  and  by  his  early  decease  in  De- 
cember 191 1  Russian  art  suffered  a  serious  loss. 
Reproductions  of  his  pictures  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  these  pages,  and  his  robust  and 
markedly  characterised  portraits  gained  him  a  high 
reputation  in  his  own  country  and  abroad.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  painters 


ot  the  modern  Russian  school,  and  while  \\k  forte 
was  portraiture,  he  also  achieved  distinction  as  a 
painter  of  historical  subjects,  of  which  notable 
examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Alexander  III 
Museum,  Petrograd,  and  the  Tretiakoff  Gallery, 
Moscow.  As  a  landscape  painter  also  he  displayed 
marked  ability  and  a  sympathetic  vision. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Bramley,  R.A.,  which 
took  place  in  London  on  August  10,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  which  he  had  been  associated  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  but  also  to  a  wide  1  irele 
of  art-lovers  to  whom  his  pictures  made  a  powerful 
appeal,  and  especially  to  the  Newlyn  Colony,  among 
whom  he  lived  and  worked  for  some  ten  years  at 
the  outset  of  his  distinguished  career.  It  was  from 
'  Newlyn  that  he  sent  to  the  Academy  of  1888  the 
picture  which  brought  him  prominently  before  the 
world — A  Hopeless  Dawn.  The  canvas  was  singled 
out  for  purchase  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey 
Bequest.  Six  years  later  he  was  elected  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  full 
member  in  191 1.  Besides  his  numerous  subject- 
pictures,  which  owed  as  much  of  their  interest  to 


"  the  pond' 
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the  technical  qualities  displayed  in  them  as  to  the 
theme  itself,  Mr.  Bramley  had  painted  a  consider- 
able vogue  of  portraits. 


The  illustration  on  this  page  of  Miss  Mignon 
Evans's  cut-linen  work  was  unavoidably  '  omitted 
from  our  article  on  the  National  Competition  of 
Schools  of  Art  last  month. 


We  regret  also  to  record  the  death  at  Kragujevatz 
in  Serbia  early  in  July  of  Mrs.  ]  )earmer,  the  talented 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary,  Primrose  Hill,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
epidemic  of  enteric  which  has  been  raging  in  Serbia, 
where  she  was  working  as  a  member  of  the  Stobart 
Hospital  Mission.  Mrs.  Dearmer  was  a  woman  of 
remarkable  gifts.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Children's  Theatre  and  the  author  of  numerous 
plays,  while  as  an  artist  her  talent  expressed  itself 
in  many  charming  drawings.  One  of  these  was 
reproduced  as  a  supplement  in  an  early  number  of 
this  magazine  (September  1897). 


L 


In  the  series  of  articles  on  "  Belgian  Artists  in 
England  "  readers  have  been  made  familiar  with  the 
work  of  many  of  the  artists  who  have  sought  refuge 
in  this  country,  and  now  as  an  addition  to  the  list 
we  give  on  the  preceding  page  a  reproduction  of  a 
landscape  by  Mons.  Charles  Jacquet  of  Brussels. 
He  was  among  the  exhibitors  in  the  water-colour 
room  at  the  Royal  Academy  during  the  past  summer, 
but  as  long  ago  as  1900  he  became  known  to  the 
English  public  by  an  exhibition  at  the  Graves 
Gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  Examples  of  his  work  have 
been  acquired  by  H.R.H.  The  Countess  of  Flanders 
and  the  Belgian  Government. 


•  '  i'      *.   h  \t/\Y.  frrrrrrr:  .-rr.  ......  rr.rr 


IYERPOOL.— The  Annual  Autumn  Exhi- 
bition— the  most  important  general  ex- 
hibition after  that  of  the  Royal  Academy 
— is  being  held  this  year,  although  a  strong 
effort  was  made  by  war-time  economists  to  prevent 
it.  In  January  the  Arts  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  decided  in  its  favour,  but  the  opposition 
emerged  again  some  months  later,  and  eventually 
it  was  decided  by  the  Committee  to  abandon  all 
the  preparations  made.  Before  the  matter  came 
up  for  a  final  decision  in  the  City  Council,  where 
those  in  favour  of  continuing  the  exhibition  intended 
to  make  a  last  fight  for  it,  a  gentlemen  offered  to 
bear  the  whole  cost  of  die  exhibition,  provided  all 
money  paid  at  the  door  or  for  season  tickets  were 
given  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  all  commissions 
on  sales  were  spent  in  purchases  of  art  works  for 
the  permanent  collection.  This  generous  proposal 
ended  the  controversy  and  saved  the  exhibition. 
It  would  have  been  unfortunate  had  the  question 
been  decided  otherwise,  for  the  exhibition  has  a 
distinguished  history.  A  Corporation  committee 
has  controlled  it  for  forty -five  years,  and  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool 
Academy  instituted  in  1810  and  held  annually  with 
two  or  three  short  intermissions.  Last  year,  owing 
to  the  war,  there  was  a  small  loss,  but  previously 
the  balance  has  always  been 
on  the  right   side,  and   to 

such    a    substantial    extent 

that  the  greater  part  of  the 
notable  collection  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  has  been 
paid  for  out  of  the  profits. 


■ 


PORTION  01    CURTAIN    IN  CUT  LINEN  AND  DRAWN  THREAD.      BYMIGNON  I.  EVANS 
(METROPOLITAN    SCHOOL  OF  ART,    DUBLIN) 
(National  Competition  of  Schools  of  Art,  1915) 
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An  outstanding  feature 
of  the  programme  of  this 
year's  exhibition  is  a  Bel- 
gian section  selected  from 
recent  exhibitions  at 
Brighton,  Oxford,  Cardiff, 
the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  &c, 
supplemented  by  pictures 
from  private  collections  to 
illustrate  the  most  notable 
men  of  the  immediate 
past ;  and  another  special 
feature    is   a    "one    man" 
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Al   I  \K    CROSS    IN    LOCKINGTON    CHURCH,    LEICESTER- 
SHIRE.    DESIGNED  BY  ARTHUR  MARSHALL,  A.R.I. B. A., 
NOTTINGHAM,    AND    EXECUTED    IN    SILVER    AND    OAK 
BY  JOSEPH    PHILLIPS 


Collection  of  work,  chiefly  Burmese  subjects,  by 
Mr.  Gerald  Festus  Kelly.  Black  and  white  art  is, 
as  usual,  represented  by  an  important  selection,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  A.  R.A.,  has  contributed  a 
line  poster  design.  A  sister  art  is  to  be  called  in 
to  supplement  the  attractions  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Afternoon  recitals  of  music,  chiefly 
instrumental,  are  to  be  given  weekly,  following  a 
plan  which  was  tried  very  successfully  at  the  end  of 
last  season.  All  the  leading  local  performers  on  the 
pianoforte,  violin,  'cello,  &c,  are  to  appear  in  turn, 
and  the  programmes  are  to  be  chosen  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  British,  French.  Russian,  Italian  and 
Belgian  composers.  The  Art  Union,  which  has  been 
especially  helpful  to  local  artists,  having  succeeded 
last  year  in  spile  of  the  war  depression,  will  be  held 
for  the  tilth  time,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  its  takings  will 
be  added  to  the  handsome  sum  to  be  given  to  the 


lunds  of  the  Red  ( !ross  Society.     The  name  of  the 

friend  of  art  and  artists  who  has  saved  the  exhi- 
bition is  not  officially  stated,  but  rumour  says  it  is 
Councillor  Frederick  C.  Bowring,  1 .1'.        T.  X. 


NOTTINGHAM.  The  Cross  illustrated 
on  this  page  was  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  for  the  altar  of 
Lockington  Church,  Leicestershire. 
The  motif  for  the  design  consists  of  a  conven- 
tional treatment  of  the  vine,  amongst  the  foliage  of 
which  the  symbols  ol  the  four  evangelists  are  intro- 
duced. At  the  intersection  of  the  arms  there  is  an 
old  type  of  Celtic  cross  in  slight  relief.  The  whole 
of  the  ornament  of  the  Cross  is  beaten  out  of  sheet 
silver  and  left  as  from  the  pitch.  The  base,  which 
is  richly  carved  also  with  the  vine,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Cross  itself,  are  of  English  oak  slightly 
darkened  by  fuming.  Mr.  Marshall's  di  sign  has 
been  skilfully  execjted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Phillips. 


OAK    II      II  RN.       DESIGNED    FOR   ST.   GABRIELS    CHURCH, 
IPWEARMOUTH,      BY    .  .     A.    CLAYTON   GREENE, 
F.  R.I.B.  A.,    ARCH  II  I 


( See  Sunderland  Studio-Tali,  </   > 
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SUNDERLAND. —  The  lectern  illustrated 
on  page  61  forms  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  and,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  furniture,  was  specially  designed  by  the  architect 
of  the  building,  Mr.  Clayton  Greene,  of  this  town. 
The  church  is  a  recent  structure,  and  the  whole  of 
the  furniture  is  of  oak. 

EXETER. — Among  the  artists  of  the  West 
Country  who  have  essayed  to  record  the 
manifold  and  varied  beauties  with  which 
Nature  has  so  lavishly  endowed  this  part 
of  England,  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Widgery  has  for 
some  years  occupied  a  prominent  position.  A 
native  of  this  city  and  the  son  of  an  artist,  who  was 
also  well  known  throughout  the  West  of  England 
as  well  as  the  Midlands,  there  is  scarcely  a  nook 
or  corner  of  the  South-Western  Shires  which  he 
has  not  explored,  and  the  periodical  exhibitions  of 
work  by  West  Country  artists  in  this  city  invariably 
contain  numerous  results  of  his  explorations.     It 


is,  however,  more  particularly  the  rugged  scenery 
for  which  those  shires  are  noted,  that  has  stimulated 
his  brush  and  pencil — the  craggy  tors  and  boulder- 
strewn  rivers  and  rivulets  of  Dartmoor,  and  the 
majestic  cliffs,  which  along  mile  after  mile  of  the 
coast  bid  defiance  to  the  onslaught  of  the  Atlantic 
billows,  and  these  he  has  portrayed  in  innumerable 
drawings  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  Mr.  Wid- 
gery in  early  years  was  a  student  of  the  City  School 
of  Art,  over  which  he  now  presides  as  Chairman  ; 
he  also  studied  under  Verlat  at  Antwerp  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  group  of  students  to  gather  round 
Herkomer  at  Bushey,  but  apart  from  these  tem- 
porary excursions,  practically  his  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  this  region.  He  has  closely  identified 
himself  with  the  public  life  of  his  native  city,  and 
besides  being  Chairman  of  the  Public  Art  Gallery 
and  a  magistrate  of  the  City,  he  has  held  the  im- 
portant position  of  Mayor.  We  reproduce  two  of 
his  black  and  white  drawings  which  perhaps  are 
less  familiar  to  the  general  public  than  his  water- 
colours.  W.  N. 


"WEST-MILL  TOR,    CORNISH   HILLS   IN   THE   DISTANCE  " 
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SHEFFIELD.— The  present-day  difficulties 
which  beset  those  who  have  in  hand  the 
organisation  of  art  exhibitions — notably 
the  difficulty  of  transit  and  uncertainly  of 
sales — make  any  successful  enterprise  in  the  art 
world  a  thing  of  note  just  now  :  the  more  so  when 
new  ground  is  broken  or  local  difficulties  present 
themselves  only  to  be  successfully  overcome.  Such 
circumstances  as  these — the  war,  the  impossibility 
<of  securing  a  suitable  hall,  and  the  fact  that  the 
[projected  scheme  was  something  of  a  novelty  to 
•the  district — faced  the  organisers  of  an  Arts  and 
•Crafts  exhibition  recently  held  at  the  Howard 
Street  Club,  Sheffield,  which  brought  together  not 
merely  a  comprehensive  display  of  many  phases  of 
modern  arts  and  crafts,  but  also  a  daily  crowd 
of  visitors  not  likely  to  be  excelled  even  in  times 
of  peace.  The  exhibition  had  a  three-fold  objective  : 
to  familiarise  the  public  with  British  craftwork  as 
opposed  to  foreign  productions,  to 
preach  the  aesthetics  of  Plato  in  regard 
to  the  educational  value  of  beautiful 
things,  and  lastly,  to  assist  the  funds 
of  the  Work-girls'  Club,  the  existence 
of  the  premises  of  which  made  the 
venture  possible. 


Paintings,  drawings,  sculpture, 
jewellery,  embroidery,  examples  of  old 
Sheffield  plate,  writing  and  illuminat- 
ing and  bookbinding,  made  up  the 
principal  items  of  the  catalogue.  The 
promoters  of  the  exhibition  were  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  being  able  to 
secure  a  portion  of  the  collection  of 
Indian  drawings,  which  was  shown  at 
South  Kensington  last  year.  These 
■delicately  handled  works,  along  with 
jade  scent-bottles,  Japanese  ivory 
carvings  and  Chinese  red  lacquer 
work,  helped  to  form  a  collection  oi 
Eastern  work  which  was  in  its  small 
way  remarkable.  The  embroidery 
section  could  hardly  have  been  more 
comprehensive,  containing  as  it  did 
both  modern  and  ancient  work  of  all 
kinds.  Several  cases  of  jewellery 
showed  that,  as  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  exhibition,  an  artis- 
tically keen  and  discerning  judgment 
had  been  at  work  in  the  process  of 
.selecting.  

The  section  devoted  to  bookbinding, 
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writing,  and  illuminating  was  a  particularly  strong 
one,  and  the  examples  of  writing  and  printing  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Northend — who  is  now  on  active  service — 
claim  special  attention.  His  complete  production 
of  Lord  Dunsany's  "The  Fortress  Unvanquishable, 
save  for  Sacnoth,"  shows  excellence  alike  in 
typographical  arrangement,  border  design,  and 
pictorial  interpretation.  Miss  Madelyn  Walker's 
exhibits  of  quill-penmanship  may  also  be  highly 
appraised,  and  a  small  and  chaste  item  from  the 
hand  of  the  guide  of  so  many  of  our  present-day 
exponents  of  the  writer's  craft — Mr.  Edward 
Johnson —  must  also  be  acknowledged  as  some- 
thing quite  above  the  ordinary  level. 


These,  however,  are  but  a  few  of  the  exhibits,  the 
large  number  of  which,  perhaps,  suggests  a  word  of 
criticism  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole.  For  whilst 
one  cannot  complain  of  quality,   the  quantity   so 
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severely  overtaxed  the  space  that  the  arrangement 
had,  in  some  respects,  to  suffer.  Next  time  a 
larger  hall  ought  to  be  secured.  B.  J.  C. 

DUBLIN. — A  course  of  lectures  in 
practical  lithograj  hy  has  recently  been 
delivered  at  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
School  of  Art  by  Mr.  F.  Ernest  Jackson, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Senefelder  Club.  These 
lectures — the  second  set  given  by  Mr.  Jackson 
at  the  School — were  arranged  with  the  object 
of  encouraging  the  teaching  of  lithography  in  the 
various  art  and  technical  schools  in  Ireland,  and 
were  attended  by  a  number  of  Art  Masters  frcm 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Interesting  work  has 
been  done  by  several  of  these  men,  amongst  whom 
may  be  specially  mentioned  Mr.  J.  MCA.  Smiley, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Baker,  and  Mr.  James  Stoupe,  all  of 
Belfast,  and  Mr.  William  YVhelan  of  Dublin,  who 
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has  recently  made  a  special  study  of  some  of  the 
picturesque  old  courtways  of  Dublin  now  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  pressure  of  the  sanitary 
authority.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Irish  printers  will 
take  advantage  of  the  very  promising  work  now 
being  produced  in  several  of  the  Irish  schools, 
notably  in  Dublin  and  Belfast.  E.   D. 

ROME.— The  National  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art  has  now  been  reopened  to  the 
public  in  the  new  building  erected  in 
the  Yalle  Giulia  from  the  designs  of  the 
architect  Cesare  Bazzani.  The  Gallery  was  in- 
stituted in  the  year  1883  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  the  works  of  modern  art 
acquired  from  time  to  time  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  corridors  at  the  Ministry  itself  or 
grouped  together  in  the  Aula  Magna  of  the  Collegio 
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Romano.  Thereafter  until  191 3  the  Gallery  was 
housed  in  the  Via  Xazionale,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  number  of  works  for  which  accommodation  had 
to  be  provided,  including  from  1906  onwards  works 
by  foreign  artists,  grew  so  large  that  more  com- 
modious quarters  became  necessary.  At  the  end 
of  the  art  season  of  1913  the  Gallery  was  closed  to 
permit  of  the  transfer  of  its  contents  to  the  new 
Palazzo,  under  the  supervision  of  a  sub-committee 
consisting  of  Sgr.  Ugo  Fleres,  the  Director,  and  two 
well-known  artists.  Certain  works  have  been 
weeded  out  from  the  collection  as  having  no 
particular  interest  in  relation  to  its  aims  ;  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Gallery  as  so  far  accom- 
plished (some  of  the  rooms  still  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted )a  more  systematic  grouping  has  been  followed 
than  was  carried  out  at  the  old  quarters.  Of 
especial  interest   are  the  rooms   assigned    to    the 


works  of  non-Italian  artists,  furnishing  as  they  do, 
in  conjuction  with  those  containing  native  pro- 
ductions, ample  material  for  a  comparative  study 
of   artistic   activity   in   the   various    countries    of 

Europe.  

In  connection  with  the  Italian  Art  Section  at 
the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition  the  following  awards 
have  been  announced.  The  Grand  Prix  for  painting 
has  been  bestowed  on  Ettore  Tito ;  medals  of 
honour  have  been  awarded  to  Onorato  Carlandi 
and  Camillo  Innocenti ;  gold  medals  to  L.  Bazzaro, 
Italico  Brass,  Guglielmo,  Beppoand  Emma  Ciardi, 
Ugo  Coromaldi,  Yisconti  Ferraguti,  V.  Irolli, 
Enrico  Lionne,  G.  Mentessi,  Plinio  Xomellini,  and 
F.  Scattola ;  and  silver  medals  to  G.  Belloni, 
A.  Bosia,  A.  Busi,  P.  Chiesa,  C.  Corsi,  Arturo  Noci, 
M.     1'iacentini,    and    C.    Rho.       The   awards    for 
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sculpture  include  the  names  of  Arturo  Dazzi, 
Giuseppe  Graziosi,  and  Maria  Antonietta  Pogliani. 
The  section  contained  159  works  exhibited  by  122 
artists,  and  was  arranged  in  five  saloons  of  ample 
dimensions.  The  adverse  conditions  prevailing  in 
Europe  have,  happily,  not  extended  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  this  display  of  Italian  art  in  the  Far 
West  has  been  a  great  success.  A. 

ST.  GALL,  SWITZERLAND.— It  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  from  The  Studio  that  in 
the  dreadful  times  through  which  Europe 
is  passing,  when  every  day  brings  its  tale  of 
slaughter  and  destruction,  art  has  not  been  wholly 
submerged,  but,  as  one  is  glad  to  infer,  continues 
to  exercise  a  refining  influence  on  human  thought 
and  feeling.  War  is  horrible  enough  in  all  con- 
science, but  how  much  more  horrible  would  it  be 
if,  as  one  of  its  consequences,  all  those  agencies 
which  make  for  true  civilisation  were  to  cease 
entirely  ?  Art  and  War  are  things  apart ;  the  one 
is  constructive,  the  other  destructive  in  more 
senses  than  one  ;  and  bitter  as  are  the  animosities 
inevitably  engendered  by  war,  they  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  obtrude  in  the  domain  of  art.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  armies  now  arrayed  against 
one    another    in    mortal    combat    there    must    be 


thousands  of  artists  of  many  nationalities,  but  it  is 
as  citizens  and  not  as  artists  that  they  are  fighting, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  antagonism 
between  the  artists  of  one  country  and  those  even 
of  an  enemy  country  as  such.  And  that  is  the 
conviction  which  has  impressed  itself  on  me  from 
what  has  happened  in  Vienna,  where  I  have  spent 
many  months  since  the  beginning  of  this  terrible 
conflict.  

In  Vienna  the  conditions  in  regard  to  art  have 
not  been  materially  different  from  those  prevailing 
in  London,  though  of  course  the  legal  obligation 
on  all  the  younger  men  to  serve  in  the  army  has 
been  responsible  for  a  large  diminution  in  the 
ranks  of  artists  of  various  denominations.  Many 
of  those  who  have  been  called  up  for  active  service 
are  still  busy  with  brush  and  pencil  whenever 
opportunities  arise  :  others  have  been  wounded, 
and  some  have  fallen,  including  Hofer,  the  most 
important  of  the  younger  school  of  etchers  in 
Austria,  and  Hugo  Kuhnelt,  a  sculptor  of  whose 
work  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak.  But  in 
Vienna,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  many  artists  who 
are  not  qualified  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
immediately  after  war  broke  out,  it  was  recognised 
by  the  authorities  that  assistance  would  be  required 
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by  those  whose  circumstances  were  materially 
affected  by  the  war,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  meet  the  situation.  One  of  the  steps  proposed 
was  the  opening  of  a  permanent  gallery  where 
artists  could  exhibit  their  work,  and  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Education  and  others  interested  in  art  the  needful 
arrangements  were  quickly  made.  The  gallery 
was  thrown  open  to  artists  of  every  creed,  and  the 
results  have  been  highly  successful. 


The  artists  themselves  also  started  a  Self-Help 
Society  which  has  met  with  excellent  results.  In 
this,  too,  the  State  has  aided  materially  ;  rents  for 
studios  have  been  paid  and  monetary  help  given 
not  only  in  the  capital  but  also  to  artists  residing  in 
the  provinces,  regardless  of  sex  or  nationality.  This 
arrangement  is  to  remain  in  force  till  such  time, 
after  peace  is  restored,  as  the  artists  are  again  able 
to  help  themselves.  How  important  such  an  action 
is  and  what  it  means  to  the  struggling  artist  whose 
studio  is  also  his  home  will  readily  be  understood, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  the  men  have  been  called  up  for 


war  and  that  very  many  of  the  women  artists  have 
volunteered  their  services  in  various  causes  con- 
nected with  the  war.  Those  forced  by  age  or 
weakness  to  remain  at  home  will  be  enabled  by 
this  assistance  to  tide  over  a  time  of  storm  and 
stress.  The  whole  thing  has  been  well  managed 
from  the  first,  the  funds  available  are  in  no  waj 
niggardly,  and  the  entire  scheme  is  founded  on  a 
firm  economic  basis.   

What  has  been  done  in  Vienna  for  tin-  painters 
and  sculptors  of  both  sexes  and  for  architects 
by  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  done  for 
the  decorative  and  applied  artists  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  under  whose  cognisance  they 
normally  fall.  Several  exhibitions  have  been 
held  and  numerous  money  prizes  have  been 
awarded  by  way  of  encouraging  the  inventiveness 
of  the  workers.  Among  other  things,  prizes, 
amounting  to  some  thousands  of  pounds,  have  been 
awarded  lot  tlie  best  designs  for  crosses,  gravestones, 
and  other  monuments  to  mark  the  resting-places 
of  those  who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  results  have  justified  the  expenditure,  for  the 
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designs  sent  in  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity, 
intrinsic  beauty  and  deep  earnestness  ;  not  only  do 
they  reveal  a  full  sense  of  the  grave  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  but  they  are  also  in  keeping  with 
the  landscape  and  other  surroundings  in  which  the 
memorials  are  to  be  erected.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  exhibitions  of  Applied  Art  con- 
sisted of  war  mementoes,  the  objects  being  chiefly- 
such  as  could  be  put  to  daily  use  ;  the  exhibits 
were  sold  at  moderate  prices  and  the  results  were 
considered  very  satisfactory.  The  designing  of 
costumes  and  other  details  of  feminine  attire  has 
given  occupation  to  a  number  of  art  workers,  and 
here  again  the  prevailing  characteristic  is  simplicity 
and  an  absence  of  superfluities. 


these — the  Kiinstlerhaus  and  the  Secession — were 
handed  over  to  the  Red  Cross  early  in  the  war  and 
transformed  into  hospitals  for  the  wounded,  but 
the  upper  chambers  of  the  former  were  turned  to 
account,  and  the  Commune  lent  the  old  Hagen- 
bund  Gallery  for  exhibition  purposes.  At  the 
latter  place  members  of  all  the  leading  art  societies 
— the  Kunstlergenossenschaft,  the  Secession,  the 
Hagenbund,  and  the  group  headed  by  Gustav 
Klimt — have  exhibited  side  by  side,  and  the  ex- 
hibition seems  to  have  been  a  great  success  from 
the  pecuniary,  as  well  as  from  the  artistic,  point  of 
view,  as  most  of  the  exhibits  were  sold.  But 
perhaps  the  event  of  chief  importance,  so  far  as 
fine  art  is  concerned,  has  been  the  exhibition  of 
pictures,  sculptures,  drawings,  &c,  by  Polish 
artists  held  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Kunstlerhaus. 


There  have  been  numerous  exhibitions  of  the 
Fine  Arts.     The  two  chief  buildings  available  for 
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and  Michael  Plonski,  who  in  subsequent  years 
was  Keeper  of  the  National  Print  Collection  in 
Paris.  Among  the  artists  of  the  succeeding 
generation  were  Julius  Kossak,  an  aquarellist 
di-siTwdly  known  for  his  drawings  of  Napoleonic 
subjects,  Franz  Tepa,  Leopolski,  Suchodolski, 
Brodowski,  and  Peter  Michalowski,  who  studied 
in  Paris  under  Charlet  and  won  renown  for  his 
itrian  drawings  and  genre  pictures.  But 
the  best  known  of  the  Polish  painters  are  un- 
doubtedly Jan  Matejko  and  Artur  Grottger,  the 
former  a  great  historical  painter  and  idealist 
whose  works  tell  of  the  stories  of  Cracow, 
whose  child  he  so  truly  was,  and  the  latter  a 
dreamer  who  in  the  short  span  of  thirty  years 
allotted  to  him  won  fame  by  his  epos,  a  series 
of  drawings  entitled  "  Polonia,"  "  Lithuania,"  and 
"  War."  Contemporary  with  these  two  was  H. 
Rodakowski  (18 23-1894),  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Cogniets,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Delacroix 
in  his  Memoirs,  in  which  he  is  referred  to  as 
"  a  painter  of  pictures  as  beautiful  as  they  can 
be  " — this  was  apropos  of  Rodakowksi's  Portrait 
of  My  Mother  and  A  Young  Man  at  Breakfast. 
Then  coming  down  almost  to  our  own  days 
we  have  Stanislawski  (1860-1906),  painter  of 
charming  miniature  landscapes,  Wyspianski 
(1869- 1 907),     poet,    painter,    dramatist,    and 


The  exhibition  was  retrospective, 
comprising,  besides  examples  of  the 
work  of  nearly  all  the  leading 
artists  of  Poland  now  living,  a  large 
number  representing  deceased 
artists  and  in  particular  the 
pioneers  of  the  modern  school  of 
Polish  art. 


The  first  of  these  was  a  French- 
man, Jean  Pierre  Norblin  de  la 
Gourdaine,  better  known  by  a  series 
of  etchings  which  was  not  pub- 
lished until  after  his  death.  This 
artist  was  induced  by  Prime  A. 
Czartoryski  to  settle  in  Warsaw, 
where  he  became  Court  painter 
and  founded  the  first  school  of  art 
in  1  774.  Among  his  pupils,  over 
whom  he  exercised  much  influence 
of  a  beneficial  kind,  were  A.  O. 
Orlovski,  a  poor  innkeeper's  son, 
who  became  in  time  a  member  of 
the    Academy    at     St.     Petersburg, 
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decorative  artist,  whose  devotion  to  his  peasant 
compatriots  is  writ  so  large  in  his  works,  and  Josef 
Chelmonski,  who,  born  in  1850,  died  as  recently 
as  April  191 4,  and  became  famous  for  his  land- 
scapes, which  were  a  familiar  feature  of  the  Paris 
Salons  and  other  Continental  exhibitions.  These 
were  but  a  few  of  the  Polish  painters  who  were 
represented  in  the  retrospective  section  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  Kiinstlerhaus. 


( iwing  to  the  restricted  accommodation  available 
the  pictures  by  living  Polish  artists  were  relatively 
few  in  number,  though  in  point  of  quality  the 
selection  was  excellent.  A  notable  portrait  was 
that  of  the  great  Polish  writer  Henryk  Sienkiewicz, 
by  Olga  Boznanska,  and  the  various  examples  of 
portraiture  by  Professors  Pochwalski  and  Mehoffer, 
Wojciech  Weiss,  Alfons 
Karpinski,  and  Janina 
Grossman  showed  that  in 
this  branch  of  art  Polish 
painters  of  the  present  day- 
have  attained  a  very  high 
standard.  Then  there  was 
Prof.  Teodor  Axentowicz, 
whose  work  is  well  known 
in  France  and  England  : 
he  paints  excellent  por- 
traits, in  the  treatment  of 
which  French  influences 
are  apparent,  but  in  the 
large  works  he  has  painted, 
descriptive  of  the  village 
customs  of  his  native 
country,  he  is  purely 
national,  and  his  pictures 
of  this  character  will,  when 
"  civilisation "  has  swept 
these  customs  away,  be  of 
importance  as  historical 
records.  One  of  them  ex- 
hibited at  the  Kiinstlerhaus, 
Th  e  Feast  of  J  or  da  n  ; 
Blessing  of  the  Waters,  the 
scene  of  which  is  Galicia. 
is  remarkable  for  its  bold- 
ness of  manipulation  and 
striking  colour. 


painted  many  village  lmdonrus,  does  not  confine 
his  attention  to  such  beatific  types,  and  in  two 
works  of  his  shown  at  the  Kiinstlerhaus,  The 
Drunkard  and  The  Beggar,  the  pathetic  side  of 
rural  life  was  his  theme.  Sichulski's  Huzul 
Wedding,  a  subject  culled  from  the  Carpathians 
but  not  so  well  painted  as  his  pictures  usually  are, 
Wyczolkowski's  Gathering  Beetroots,  admirable  for 
its  tonal  harmonies,  and  Tetmajer's  After  the  Fair 
and  Evening  Prayer  afforded  glimpses  of  peasant 
life  in  times  of  peace.  Poland  boasts,  too,  of  not  a 
few  talented  landscape  painters,  prominent  am  ong 
whom  is  Professor  Julian  Falat,  noted  chieflv  for 
his  admirable  snow  scenes  and  his  water-colour  and 
pastel  pictures  of  these  ancient  wooden  churches 
of  Galicia  upon  which  time  has  bestowed  a  delight- 
ful patina  that  is  always  feelingly  rendered  by  him. 


Village  life  plays  a  con- 
spicuous r61e  in  the  work 
of  Polish  painters.  Vlas- 
tiniil    Hofmann,    who    has 
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Stephan  Filipkiewicz  is  another  who  excels  in  snowy 
landscape  and  he  is  especially  fond  of  depicting  it 
with  a  mountainous  background  as  in  the  picture 
of  the  High  Tatra,  a  region  in  which  the  scenery  is 
very  varied.  Henryk  Uziemblo,  too,  besides  being  a 
decorative  artist  and  designer  of  interiors,  is  a  land- 
scape painter  of  merit,  with  considerable  taltnt  in 
rendering  trees,  as  was  shown  by  a  study  of  Oak 
Trees  in  Ukraine.  Ferdinand  Ruszczyc,  Stanislaw 
ttamoci,  Josef  Pankiewic,  whose  landscapes  ot 
Brittany  show  him  to  be  a  true  lover  of  nature,  Jan 
lalaga  and  E.  Zak  are  other  painters  who  do  rredtl 
to  the  Polish  school  of  to-da). 


Then  there  are  a  few  Polish  artists  to  be  named 
whose  work  does  not  fall  within  the  categories  men- 
tioned. Such  is  Jacek  Malczewski  who,  passionately 
inspired  by  the  history  and  trials  of  his  native  land. 
Ins  days  in  the  silence  of  his  studio  studying 
Polish  literature  when  not  occupied  with  his  painting. 


Besides    hi-    genre    pictures    in    which 

i  Mil    is     tin-    theme,   he   is  also  a 
painter  of  mystic  or  symbolical  sub 
but  whatever  his  subject,  his  pain 
always  strong  and  virile,  bear   the  im- 
press  of  a    rt-markable    personality. 
Witold   Wojtkiewicz  is  a  dreamy  phan- 

.  Artur  Markowicz,  a  pain' 
Jewish  types  in  the  rendering  of  which 
he  displays  considerable  retrospection; 
Adalbert  Kossak  has  inherited  a  talent 
for  painting  historical  subjects,  and  his 
war  pictures,  realistically  treated,  betray 
close  study  of  horses  and  riders  ;  and 
Ignacz  Pienkowski  is  an  able  depictor 
of  the  human  figure  in  motion.  The 
number  of  Polish  sculptors  of  the  first 
rank  is  not  large,  but  among  others 
Ksawery  Dunikowski  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  as  an  artist  of  decided 
originalitv.  A.  S.  I.. 
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PART  OF   MURAL   DECORATION    FOR   THE    PUBLIC   LIBRARY,    WICHITA,    KANSAS,    U.S.A. 


BY    ARTHUR    S.    COVEY 


NEW  YORK.— The  panel  of  which  the 
reproduction  figures  on  this  and  the 
opposite  page  forms  the  centre  one  of 
a  set  of  three  which  the  artist,  Mr. 
Arthur  Sinclair  Covey,  has  designed  for  the 
decoration  of  the  public  library  of  Wichita,  Kansas, 
of  which  State  he  is  a  native,  and  was  recently 
exhibited,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
preliminary  sketches  and  studies  for  all  three  of 
the  panels,  at  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School 
in  East  Sixty-fourth  Street  in  this  City.  The 
motive  of  the  panel  is  best  explained  in  the 
painter's  own  words.  In  considering  a  subject  for 
this  central  panel,  he  told  a  representative  gather- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Wichita,  "  I  asked  myself 
the  question,  What  thing  is  it  that  the  people  of 
Kansas  have  the  greatest  amount  of  reverence 
for?  .  .  .  The  education  of  the  children  seemed 
to  me  the  thing  for  which  there  was  the  greatest 
reverence  and  for  which  the  people  would  make 
the  greatest  self-sacrifice.  So  I  make  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  Kansas  the  main  thought. 
In  seeking  a  symbol  to  suggest  the  thought,  the  old 
Italian  globe  with  its  pink  and  gold,  presented  itself 
as  the  most  fitting,  and  with  the  blue  it  makes  the 
colour  note.  Then  I  knew  that  Kansas  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  state,  so  I  put  in  the  wheat,  the 
corn  and  the  vegetables."  Mr.  Covey's  name  is 
not  unfamiliar  to  readers  of  this  magazine ;  some 
drawings  he  made  while  a  student  at  Munich, 
whither  he  migrated  from  the  Art  Institute  at 
Chicago,  were  reproduced  in  it  rather  over  ten 
years  ago  ;  but  perhaps  he  will  be  best  remembered 
as  a  writer  of  articles  contributed  during  his 
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sojourn    in    Europe,    and    especially   of    several 
concerned  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Brangwyn. 


The  following  awards  to  British  artists  whose 
works  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Ex- 
position, are  announced.  Medal  of  Honour,  Frank 
Brangwyn,  A.R.A. ;  Gold  Medals,  Harold  Knight, 
Laura  Knight,  Julius  Olsson,  A.R.A.,  H.  Hughes- 
Stanton,  A.R.A.,  George  Sauter,  C.  W.  Simpson, 
Harold  Speed ;  Silver  Medals,  W.  G.  von  Glehn, 
and  R.  Gwelo  Goodman  (also  awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  water-colour) ;  Bronze  Medals,  Mrs. 
Dods  Withers,  Herbert  Draper,  Mrs.  von  Glehn, 
J.  Kerr  Lawson. 

REVIEWS  AND   NOTICES. 

Individuality.  By  Charles  Francis  Annesley 
Voysey.  (London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.)  35.  6d. 
net. — Mr.  Voysey  is  a  thoroughgoing  individualist, 
and  in  this  little  book,  written,  as  he  tells  us,  "  in 
the  earnest  hope  of  encouraging  my  fellow-men  to 
believe  and  feel  the  creative  spirit  within  each  and 
every  one,"  he  states  his  convictions  with  a  sincerity 
and  candour  which,  whether  we  agree  with  him  or 
not,  cannot  but  ensure  respect  for  them.  He 
views  with  alarm  the  increasing  tendency  to  collec- 
tivism. "  The  State,"  he  says,  "  has  degenerated 
into  a  machine  for  producing  armies  of  officials, 
with  volumes  of  rules  and  regulations  stereotyped 
and  settled  to  suit  given  conditions,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  Nature,  must  be  for  ever  changing  and 
developing."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he 
is  hostile  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Ministry  of 
Fine  Arts  in  the  United   Kingdom  ;    and  in   the 
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practice  of  art  also  he  discerns  the  collectivist 
spirit  at  work.  "  The  artist's  talents,"  he  remarks 
in  one  place,  "  are  cramped  and  confined  by  the 
collectivist  banding  and  branding.  Do  not  painters 
get  branded  as  painters  of  cows  or  clouds,  sea  or 
subject.  .  .  .  ?  It  is  time  the  artist  set  himself  to 
stimulate  the  layman  by  showing  a  keener  interest 
in  objects  of  daily  use.  And  let  him  come  off  his 
pedestal  and  make  his  coal-scuttle  beautiful." 
But  it  is  in  architecture  that  he  sees  the  tendency 
most  powerfully  at  work.  "It  is  inconceivable 
that  so  many  of  our  leading  architects  at  the  present 
time  should  be  reviving  these  samples  of  ancient 
sin,"  he  says,  apropos  of  the  cry  now  being  raised 
for  the  so-called  "English  Renaissance"  style. 
"  Collectivism  and  conformity  have  made  them 
mimic  the  manners  of  those  they  looked  up  to." 
There  is,  as  may  be  inferred,  much  matter  of  a 
controversial  nature  in  this  volume,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  also  a  good  deal  which  will  claim 
general  assent,  as  when  he  observes  that  "  Healthy 
individuality  does  not  tend  to  self-righteousness. 
On  the  contrary  it  helps  to  eradicate  those  faults 
while  selfish  thoughtlessness  is  practised  by  blind 
obedience  to  custom." 


A  second  and  revised  edition  of  the  popular  hand- 
book Hmv  to  Appreciate  Prints  by  Mr.  Frank 
Weitenkamp,  Chief  of  the  Print  division  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  has  just  been  published 
by  Grant  Richards  (7*.  bd.  net).  The  plan  of  the 
book  has  undergone  no  change,  but  each  chapter 
has  been  revised  where  necessary.  The  book 
covers   the   whole   ground   of   what   is   nowadays 


comprised  in  the  term  "  Graphic  Art  " — etching, 
line  engraving,  mezzotint,  aquatint  and  kindred 
methods,  wood  engraving,  lithography,  colour 
printing,  and  photo  mechanical  processes,  and 
there  is  a  chapter  with  good  advice  on  the  care  of 
prints.  The  book  contains  numerous  reproduc- 
tions of  prints  referred  to  in  the  text. 


The  Committee  of  the  Vasari  Society,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  publication  of  reproduc- 
tions of  select  drawings  by  the  Old  Masters, 
have,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  difficulty  they 
have  encountered  in  finding  unpublished  draw- 
ings in  English  private  collections  of  a  reallv  high 
artistic  standard,  been  able  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  their  subscribers  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
reproductions  forming  tlu  society's  ninth  volume. 
Twenty  -  eight  examples  are  included  in  this 
volume,  and  the  principal  source  apart  from 
public  collections  is  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry 
Oppenheimer.  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  del  Sarto, 
Carpaccio, Titian,  and  Canaletto,  among  the  Italians, 
Rubens,  Goltzius,  Rembrandt  and  Jacob  Koninck 
among  the  masters  of  the  Low  Countries,  Albrecht 
Diirer  the  German,  and  Jean  Fouquet,  Jacques 
Callot,  and  Antoine  Watteau  of  the  French  School 
are  all  represented  by  interested  drawings  repro- 
duced by  the  Oxford  Press  with  remarkable  fidelity, 
the  tints  of  the  originals  being  rendered  as  nearly 
perfectlyas  possible.  The  distribution  of  the  si  iciety's 
volumes  is  restricted  to  members  subscribing  one 
guinea  per  annum.  Communications  respecting 
the  society  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind 
at  the  British  Museum,  London,  W.C. 
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HE  LAY  FIGURE  •  ON  THE 
ARTISTIC  INSPIRATION  OF 
THE  WAR. 


"Will  this  war  inspire  any  great  art,  do  you 
think?"  asked  the  Art  Critic.  "Will  it  produce 
artists  with  high  ideals  and  noble  aims  or  will  it 
degrade  and  brutalise  the  artistic  point  of  view  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  either  result  is  possible." 

"  It  all  depends,  I  fancy,  upon  the  view  the  artists 
take,"  replied  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "War  is 
a  tragedy,  monumentally  grim  and  solemn,  but  it 
has  its  sordid  side  too.  The  artist  who  can  feel 
the  tragedy  should  find  in  it  inspiration  for  art  of 
the  highest  type  ;  the  man  who  can  see  only  its 
sordid  aspect  will  give  you  nothing  but  brutalities." 

"There  is  another  side  of  war  which  you  seem 
to  be  forgetting,"  broke  in  the  Idealist  :  "  I  mean 
the  spectacular  and  theatrical.  That  is  what  most 
artists  will  seize  upon  because  it  is  the  most  obvious 
and  the  easiest  to  handle." 

"  \  is,  I  believe  you  are  right  there,"  agreed  the 
Critic.  "The  tendency  to  reduce  art  to  mere 
illustration  is  common,  and  in  war  there  are  many 
incidents  which  lend  themselves  to  illustrative 
treatment  :  so  artists  are  rather  apt  to  choose  as 
subjects  motives  which  can  be  made  effective 
without  much  mental  effort." 

"  And  which,  because  the  mental  effort  is  lacking, 
become  trivial  and  unconvincing,"  added  the 
Idealist.  "The  artist  who  is  merely  illustrating 
some  episode  in  a  war  must  always  miss  the 
inspiration  of  war  as  a  tragedy ;  he  gives  so  much 
attention  to  the  details  of  his  subject  that  its  larger 
possibilities  escape  him." 

"  That  is  why  the  majority  of  battle  pictures  are 
either  so  dull  or  so  stagey,"  said  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie.  "  Men  paint  prettily  the  commonplaces 
of  war  but  not  its  spirit  ;  they  show  us  the  soldier 
but  they  suggest  nothing  of  the  sentiment  that 
makes  him  fight." 

"  Precisely  ;  they  look  at  the  surface  of  things 
and  miss  the  great  activities  which  are  stirring 
beneath,"  declared  the  Idealist.  "The  military 
pageant  satisfies  them  and  they  make  up  an 
attractive  arrangement  of  gay  uniforms  and  warlike 
accessories  ;  but  they  rouse  no  emotion." 

"The  military  pageant  !"  commented  the  Critic. 
"  Where  will  you  find  that  in  the  present  war  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  modern  fighting  conditions  have 
made  the  old  type  of  battle  picture  impossible. 
War  is  no  longer  picturesque." 

"  Then  let  us  choose  its  spirit  as  the  motive  for 
the   pictures    we    are    going    to    paint,"    cried    the 
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Idealist.  "  Let  us  recognise  that  it  is  a  tragedy 
and  raise  our  treatment  of  it  to  the  tragic  level. 
There  is  opportunity  enough  for  great  conceptions, 
Heaven  knows  ;  why  should  we  not  make  the  most 
of  it:j" 

"  Because,  I  imagine,  the  number  of  artists  who 
can  grasp  and  develop  a  great  idea  is  infinitesimal," 
returned  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  It  takes  a 
genius  to  make  a  tragedy  intelligible  through  the 
medium  of  art." 

"  But  great  causes  produce  great  effects,"  argued 
the  Critic ;  "  and  I  have  much  hope  that  the 
vastness  of  the  war  will  find  its  full  response  in  the 
minds  of  the  artists.  At  present,  perhaps,  we  have 
not  grasped  the  immensity  of  the  conflict  :  when 
we  do,  when  we  realise  what  it  means  and  how- 
it  affects  us  all,  shall  we  not  show  our  realisation 
in  the  character  of  our  art  ?" 

"Perhaps  we  shall,"  replied  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie:  "but  I  think  the  realisation  is  slow  in 
coming." 

"Oh,  it  will  come,"  asserted  the  Idealist.  "I 
have  faith  in  the  future.  When  you  consider  the 
self-sacrifice,  the  devotion  to  duty,  the  cheerful  and 
uncomplaining  endurance,  and  the  earnest  patrio- 
tism that  are  being  displayed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  in  this  struggle  for  national  existence, 
it  .seems  impossible  that  art  should  remain  un- 
touched. After  all,  art  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  influences 
which  change  the  character  of  the  people  do  not 
pass  the  artists  by.  The  change  will  be  all  the 
more  marked,  I  believe,  because  it  will  not  be 
hastily  made." 

"  Is  then  the  character  of  the  people  to  be 
permanently  changed  ? "  asked  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie. 

"  I  think  it  must  be,"  replied  the  Idealist.  "  We 
cannot  go  back  to  the  trivialities  which  amused 
us  before  the  war  :  and  when  the  war  is  over  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  take  up  our  old  life  again  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  New  responsibilities 
and  new  obligations  will  be  laid  upon  us ;  we 
shall  have  to  think  more  seriously  and  we  shall 
have  many  saddening  memories  to  steady  our 
minds." 

"  And  all  this,  which  will  purify  and  strengthen 
the  national  sentiment,  will  purge  and  develop  our 
art  ?  "  interrupted  the  Critic.  "  Surely  that  must  be. 
The  two  things  necessarily  go  together." 

"Then  out  of  evil  good  will  come,"  declared 
the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  The  inspiration  of 
the  war  will  be  of  benefit  to  us  all." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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MILK    CLAUS,    PAINTER    OF 

SUNSHINE. 


"  He  has  been  conscious  of  the  great  intoxi- 
cation of  the  world,  he  has  felt  organically  the  life  of 
light."  Thus,  with  so  much  truth,  wrote  Camille 
Lemonnier  of  Emile  Claus,  the  greatest  of  the 
modern  school  of  Belgian  landscape  painters, 
whose  career  it  is  proposed  briefly  to  recapitulate 
in  this  article.  One  dare  assert,  indeed,  that  no 
other  painter  of  modern  times  has  arrived  at  a 
more  complete  understanding,  at  a  more  sincere 
interpretation  of  what  we  may  describe  as  the  soul 
of  the  sunlight  ;  for  no  other  has  loved  it  more 
fervently,  because  no  other  has  striven  with  more 
tenacious  pertinacity  to  penetrate  its  mysteries,  to 
express  its  beauty  at  all  moments  of  the  day,  at  all 
stages  of  the  seasons. 

Nevertheless,  Claus  did  not  by  any  means  feel 
all  at  once  this  attraction  towards  light.  Like 
those  of  Claude  Lorrain,  the  earliest  years  of  our 
artist  were  spent  in  the  country,  and  if  the  French 
master  was  not  distinguished  from  other  boys  of 
his  age  save  by  a  dreamy  taciturnity,  the  while  he 
filled  his  eyes  and  stored  his  memory  with  the 
beauties  of  Nature  which  in  after  years  he  translated 
in  immortal  works — Emile  Claus,  son  of  humble 


folk  dealing  in  pottery  at  Vive  St.  Eloi,  a  village 
of  East  Flanders,  was  an  urchin  always  game  to 
play  truant,  to  go  off  bird's-nesting,  and  to  mimic 
with  a  comic  perfection  the  gestures  and  speech 
of  all  whom  he  encountered. 

But  even  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  little  Claus 
had  begun  to  marvel  at  the  green  tonalities  of 
woods  and  meadows  and  the  golden  glory  of  the 
cornfields,  at  the'  transparent  greys  of  waves  and 
the  multiple  colours  of  the  flowers.  He  was  en- 
raptured at  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  attracted 
by  the  varied  scenes  of  life;  and  one  day,  having 
possessed  himself  of  paints  and  brushes,  he  set 
himself  to  paint  upon  the  four  walls  of  the  family 
parlour  a  hunting  scene,  a  village  fair,  a  shipwreck, 
and  the  landscape  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
home.  His  sympathetic  and  far-seeing  mother, 
hard-working  and  sweet-tempered,  was  very  proud 
of  the  first  attempt  of  her  youngest  born.  But 
father  knit  his  brows  ;  it  pleased  him  not  at  all  to 
see  his  boy  attracted  towards  so  very  unlucrative  a 
profession. 

Nevertheless,  the  tendencies  of  the  young  lad 
continued  to  manifest  themselves  yet  more  and 
more ;  each  Sunday  he  traversed  many  miles  on 
foot  to  go  and  follow  a  course  of  drawing  in  the 
school  at  Waereghem.     At  length   the  father,  in 
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order  once  and  for  all  to  turn  his  boy  from  art, 
decided  to  place  him  with  a  pastrycook  ;  and  here, 
like  Claude  Lorrain,  who  also  was  a  journeyman 
baker,  he  distinguished  himself  by  becoming 
absorbed  in  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  and 
neglecting  his  business — so  much  so  that  ofttimes 
he  was  heedless  of  the  stealthy  abstraction  of  his 
wares  by  young  rascals,  enticed  thereto  by  the 
tempting  dainties  of  his  basket.  Dismissed  by  his 
employer,  young  Claus  got  work  on  the  railway ; 
but  fortunately  Providence  watches  over  those 
whom  she  has  impressed  with  the  divine  seal  of 
art,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  famous  musician, 
Peter  Benoit,  being  come  to  spend  a  few  days  of 
his  holidays  with  his  father,  a  lock-keeper  at  Vive 
St.  Eloi,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  finding 
such  an  intelligent  young  man  thwarted  of  his 
proper  vocation.  He  urged  upon  Emile's  father 
that  he  should  send  his  son  to  the  Antwerp 
Academy,  persuading  him  that,  apart  from  the 
hours  devoted  to  study,  the  lad  might  be  able  to 
earn  a  little  money.  The  father  yielded  to  this 
persuasion,  and  young  Claus,  having  entered  as  a 


student  at  the  Academy,  helped  to  maintain  him- 
self by  working  for  a  maker  of  devotional  images. 
As  a  student  he  made  rapid  progress,  but  despite 
his  academic  successes,  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  usual  routine,  and  finding  a  greater  attrac- 
tion in  the  busy  scenes  at  the  waterside  soon 
came  to  forsake  the  conventional  subjects  of  the 
Academy  for  those  of  everyday  life.  Ere  long  he 
held  an  exhibition  at  Ghent,  comprising  genre 
pictures,  landscapes  and  a  portrait  of  the  sculptor 
Joris,  which  aroused  much  comment. 

By  what  curious  coincidence  can  it  have  come 
about  that  Emile  Claus  should  have  gone  and 
installed  himself  in  the  aforetime  studio  of  Henri 
de  Braeckeleere,  the  father  of  modern  luminists, 
and  this  at  an  epoch  when  he  had,  as  yet,  not  been 
subjugated  by  the  mysterious  and  powerful  life  of 
light  ?  Was  it  by  reason  of  having  dwelt  within 
those  four  walls  wherein,  as  Camille  Lemonnier 
has  said,  Henri  de  Braekeleere  "smote  upon  the 
anvil  the  burning  gold  which  spattered  out  in  rosy 
motes  in  the  glowing  atmosphere  of  L'homme  a  la 
fenetre,  and  L'homme  assis,"  that  Claus,  later  on, 
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"A  WOODED   HILLSIDE.   UPTON   GREY.'' 
oil    painting    by     EMILE     CLAUS. 
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conceived  the  ardent  desire  to  capture  light  and 
with  it  to  illumine  his  pictures?  No  one  can  tell 
what  inspiration  his  artistic  soul  may  have  received 
in  that  environment,  but  it  was  from  thence  that 
he  set  out  to  visit  those  lands  of  sunshine— Spain, 
Morocco,  and  Algeria.  The  brilliance  of  the 
Peninsula,  however,  seemed  to  him  as  dry  as 
bar-gold  ;  and  the  luminosity  of  the  African  coasts, 
permeating  (he  turquoise  sky  equally  with  the 
sands  of  the  deserts,  pleased  him  not  at  all.  With- 
out, perhaps,  being  conscious  of  it,  he  had  begun 
to  feel  already  a  longing  for  the  light  of  his  own 
land,  of  that  mysterious  luminousness  which, 
filtering  through  the  atmosphere — saturated,  as 
most  often  it  is,  with  haze — ends  by  being  refracted 
in  wondrous  rainbows  on  the  earth. 

So  Clans  betook  himself  back  to  East  Flanders, 
where,  after  a  very  short  time,  he  depicted  upon 
the  canvas  one  of  its  local  customs,  Un  combat  de 
cogs,  in  which  the  physiognomy  of  each  of  the  spec- 
tators is  portrayed  with  astounding  veracity.  The 
picture  was  exhibited  at  Antwerp  and  also  in  Paris, 
which  later  was  "to  set  its  approval  upon  the  art  of 
Kmile  Claus,  esteeming  it  as  one  of  the  most  original 
i  \pressions  of  contemporary  Flemish  painting." 
But  soon  the  poesy   of    Nature    in    all    her  fresh 


beauty  tempted  the  artist  to  give  us  further  works 
of  deep  significance.  It  was  now  the  life  of  the 
peasant,  participating  in  that  of  the  countryside  in 
which  he  dwells  and  whence  he  springs,  that  Claus 
showed  us  in  paintings  all  steeped  in  what  Camille 
Lemonnicr  would  describe  as  "  the  heroism  of 
daily  life."  So  we  see  gangs  of  labourers,  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  sowing,  cultivating, 
and  garnering  the  fruits  of  the  earth  made  fertile 
by  their  toil  and  sweat — as,  for  instance,  in  La 
ricolte  </W  betteraves,  a  noble  work  in  which,  amid 
the  rude  November  gusts,  man  is  seen  toiling,  and 
the  soil  is  stained  with  the  ruddy  juice  of  which 
the  earth  has  drunk  its  fill  ere  it  yields  up  to 
him  the  fruits  of  his  exertions ;  or  again,  Les 
sardeuses  de  lin  (see  The  Studio,  vol.  xvii, 
p.  155),  in  which  the  expression  of  each  visage  is 
truly  that  of  the  working  classes — a  faithful  mirror 
of  their  souls,  ardent  or  careless,  melancholy  or 
cheerful,  borne  down  by  lassitude,  or  filled  to 
exuberance  with  the  joy  of  life. 

And  it  was  not  the  travail  alone,  but  also  the 
simple  joys  of  humble  folk,  that  the  artist  loved  to 
depict  for  us  in  his  works.  In  Le  Pique-nique,  for 
example,  they  have  come  out  from  the  town  in 
their    pleasure    skiff,    these    picnickers    upon    the 
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grass,  and  from  the  opposite  bank  the  local  rustics 
gaze  across  at  them.  It  is  the  children  and  the 
old  folks  that  the  spectacle  interests  chiefly, — 
those  who  are  just  embarking  upon  life  and  those 
whose  time  draws  near  to  leave  it, — while  the 
fellow  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  the  young 
fresh-complexioned  girl  seated  behind  them  con- 
verse tranquilly  without  looking  round.  What, 
indeed,  matters  it  to  them  ?  What  is  there  apart 
from  their  two  selves — do  they  not  possess  all  the 
fulness  of  life  ? 

The  works  of  Claus  soon  earned  for  the  artist  a 
well-deserved  renown.  "  By  one  great  effort,  at 
a  single  stroke,"  says  Camille  Lemonnier,  "he 
raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  the  great  portrayers 
of  Humanity  and  Nature."  All  the  same,  Claus 
was  conscious  that  something  was  still  lacking 
from  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny — he  knew 
that  his  art  had  not  yet  discovered  the  road  along 
which  to  extend  itself  to  the  full.  It  so  happened 
that  Claude  Monet,  Renoir,  and  Pissarro  were 
then  coming  to  the  front,  and  attracted  by  the 
luminosity  of  their  canvases,  Claus  set  out  for 
Paris,  where  throughout  several  months  he  studied 


their  pictures  and  attended  the  discussions  of  those 
who  expounded  the  theory  of  Light.  But  their 
words  only  half  satisfied  him.  He  felt  the  neces- 
sity, so  he  said,  of  going  to  consult  the  great 
master,  that  is  to  say,  Nature,  and  in  particular 
Nature  in  his  own  fatherland.  Camille  Lemonnier, 
who  had  presaged  Claus's  true  vocation,  encouraged 
him  in  his  search,  and  invited  him  to  stay  at  his 
country  house  at  La  Hulpe  in  Brabant,  where,  as 
the  artist  loves  to  tell,  "Camille  Lemonnier  and  I 
used  to  walk,  arm  in  arm,  in  the  sunlight." 

Lemonnier  urged  Claus  to  paint  out  in  the  open, 
in  full  communion  with  Nature,  and  to  clear  his 
colours  so  as  to  give  the  effect  as  of  the  very  life  of 
the  sunlight.  With  this  the  artist  struggled  and 
wrestled,  now  shunning  this  light  which  beckoned 
to  him,  now  reapproaching,  now  fleeing  from  it 
again,  till  at  last  the  day  arrived  when  he  captured 
and  flung  it,  all  palpitating  with  loveliness,  into 
his  pictures.  Well  might  Lemonnier  then  say : 
"  Henceforth  Light  will  be  the  life  of  his  paintings 
and  of  his  own  existence  too";  and  high  up  on 
the  front  of  the  little  white  house  with  its  border 
of  bright  green  like  the  hue  of  spring-time,  shaded 
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by  the  ruddy  foliage  of  the  beeches  and  the  chest- 
nut with  its  gnarled  trunk — high  up  upon  this 
cool  dwelling  where  from  1886  onwards  he  made 
his  home  hard  by  the  Lys — Claus  could  inscribe 
in  letters  of  gold  in  the  centre  of  a  round  window 
framed  with  roses  the  word  Zonneschyn  (Sunshine) 
— that  word  which  might  thenceforth  be  said  to 
sum  up  his  art  and  his  life.  Zonneschyn  !  Light 
dazzling  and  magnificent :  a  mysterious  and  subtle 
clarity  :  a  sparkle  of  life  among  the  shadows — all 
this  did  the  old  Flemish  word  signify  to  the  artist. 
And  it  was  this  he  meant  to  put  into  his  pictures, 
for  Claus  had  found  his  road  ;  Light  had  claimed 
its  painter,  and  never  was  artist  more  enamoured 
of  his  model  !  At  this  period  he  painted  Ponton 
J'Afnc  (reproduced  in  The  Studio,  vol.  xvii, 
p.  150)  and  Les  Premieres  Communiantes.  In  the 
latter  the  whole  road,  along  which  pass  the  children 
coming  out  of  church,  is  bathed  in  the  rays  with 
which  the  sun  illuminates  everything,  as  though  to 
envelop  with  a  nimbus  the  white  veils  of  the  pure 
souls  in  win  1111  dwells  lie  who  is  the  Light.  And 
across  the  path,  resplendent  with  brightness,  fall 


only  the  shadows  of  those  whose  First  Communion 
is  already  made,  and  of  the  children  who  watch  the 
procession  pass. 

Vet  other  works  succeeded  these  :  Le  Dedin  du 
four,  Le  Givre,  Le  Retourdu  Marchf,  Lei  Faucheurs, 
Matinh  eCOctobre,  La  Berge  ensoleilUe,  Zonneschyn 
(the  home  of  the  painter),  which  Leonce  Benedite 
bought  for  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg,  and  many 
more  pictures  still,  revealing  already  in  [895,  when 
they  were  shown  at  the  Cercle  Artistique  at  Brussels, 
the  new  era  upon  which  the  courageous  artist  was 
embarking.  Four  years  later  Le  Passage  des  Vaches' 
(see  The  Studio,  xxi,  135).  purchased  origin- 
ally by  an  English  collector,  and  subsequently 
acquired  lor  Belgium  by  the  Musee  de  Bruxelles, 
attested  the  maturity  of  (  'laus's  talent  in  this  art  of 
Luminism  of  which  he  has  become  a  past  master. 
Numerous  arc  the  disciples  and  pupils  who,  while 
preserving  their  own  individuality,  have  proved  by 
their  works  that  they  belong  to  that  school  whose 
supreme  rule  it  is  "no  longer  to  transpose  light 
into  the  picture,  but  to  compose  it  directly  ol  the 
light  itself." 
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"ECLUSE   (ZEELAND)  " 

Henceforward  Claus  did  not  leave  "Zonneschyn." 
What  need  for  him  to  go  elsewhere  ?  "An  art  such 
as  his,''  says  Camille  Lemonnier  in  the  superb 
volume  which  he  has  dedicated  to  his  friend, 
"  finds  all  its  cravings  satisfied  wherever  there  is 
wind  and  sun  ;  it  needs  nought  besides  ;  a  vast 
expanse  could  add  nothing  to  all  the  infinitude  of 
life  contained  for  him  in  the  little  spaoe  where  a 
cow  grazes,  a  bird  sings,  and  a  soul  is  moved 
to  wonderment."  He  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  make  a  stay  in  Holland,  and  a  visit  was 
paid  also  to  Venice,  the  humid  luminosity  of  whose 
atmosphere  is  similar  to  ours  at  home  in  Flanders. 

But  if  Claus  did  not  stir  from  "Zonneschyn," 
his  pictures  did.  They  came  out  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  Palace  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  the  museums  and  private  galleries  of  our  own 
and  foreign  countries  ;  for  many  aspired  to  possess 
works  thus  impregnated  with  beauty  and  the  joy  of 
life. 

Though  he  paints  at  all  seasons,  it  is  not  the 
dour  days  of  winter  that  attract  the  brush  of  Emile 
Claus,  but  rather  those  tin  which  the  noonday  sun 
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sprinkles  golden  kisses  upon  the  snow-spangled 
houses  ;  it  is  not  the  melancholy  of  autumn  that 
he  loves,  but  the  cool  fresh  October  mornings, 
when  every  blade  of  grass  on  the  paths,  each  little 
blossom  of  the  heather,  basks  in  the  sun's  rays  as 
they  sparkle  in  every  dew-drop  of  the  dawn.  It  is 
the  joyous  awakening  of  spring  which  inspires  him, 
and  the  full  sunlight  of  high  summer  ;  the  air  that 
one  breathes  in  his  landscapes,  with  their  far- 
stretching  perspectives,  with  their  fields  covered 
with  the  abundant  harvests,  is  healthy  and  vivify- 
ing;  the  people  with  whom  he  animates  such 
scenes,  similarly  with  the  models  for  his  portraits, 
are  exuberant  with  health  and  good  spirits,  the 
joy  of  life  in  the  sunlight — such  is  the  sentiment 
which  emanates  from  the  work  of  Emile  Claus, 
and  this  same  joy  he  communicates  even  to  those 
who  seem  to  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  death. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  affecting  than  the  story 
of  the  Vieux  Sapin,  as  told  by  the  artist  himself. 
Claus  had  painted  his  own  portrait,  that  of  Madame 
Claus,  of  Camille  Lemonnier,  of  his  own  pupils, 
of  his    gardener.     He  had  e\en  sketched  in  the 
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silhouette  of  the  distinguished  Constantin  Meunier, 
at  a  moment  when  the  latter  was  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  a  drawing  in  his  studio  ;  he  had 
caused  his  own  home,  "Zonneschyn,"  with  its 
garden,  to  live  upon  the  canvas,  and  with  it  a  copper 
beech  and  venerable  oak:  but  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  to  paint  the  portrait  of  his  old  fir-tree,  daily 
becoming  more  withered  up  by  age.  However,  as 
he  passed  by  one  day  he  seemed  to  hear  the  old 
tree  sigh :  "Claus,  my  friend,  how  much  longer  are 
you  going  to  forget  me  ?  "  And  Claus  ended  by 
being  moved  by  the  plaint  of  the  Vieux  Sapin, 
and  at  length  determined  to  paint  its  portrait  too. 
Lovingly  he  enwrapped  the  old  trunk  in  the  last 
rays  of  a  glorious  sunset,  and  while  the  bare 
branches  stretched  upwards  with  an  imploring 
gesture  the  green  buds  at  their  extremities  seemed 
to  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  renewal  of  life.  Here 
was  a  masterpiece  in  which  one  felt  the  resurrection 
of  the  aged  tree  in  and  by  the  sunlight. 

For  many  years  Claus  continued  to  live  happily 
at  "Zonneschyn,"  where  the  wind  and  the  sun,  the 
river,  the  fields  and  the  flowers,  the  cows  in  the 
meadows  and  the  little  cottages  of  the  hamlets, 
bathed  in  turn  in  the  stilly  sunlight  of  the  dawn, 
in  the  veiled  refulgence  of  the  twilight,  or  in  the 
intoxicating  ardour  of  the  midday  sun,  sufficed 
to  satisfy  his  artistic  soul,  until  one  day  they  came 
to  tell  him  that  the  army 
of  the  enemy  was  close  at 
hand  and  the  time  was 
come  for  him  to  fly  .  .  . 
And  so  with  hardly  a 
moment's  preparation  he 
came  across  to  the  land 
of  that  wonderful  painter 
whom  he  worships  almost 
as  a  god  —  Turner,  that 
magician  of  light,  that 
superb  rival  of  our  great 
Rubens,  who  himself 
illumined  the  fair  skin  of 
his  women  with  the  bril- 
liant light  with  which 
Turner  transfigured  his 
sea-pieces  and  landscapes. 

Claus  has  tried  to  drown 
his  sorrows  by  striving  to 
capture,  also,  the  light  of 
this  country  of  mists  ;  to 
express  it  in  those  little 
pastels,  so  rich  and 
harmonious  in  colour, 
which  he  showed  at  the 
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International  Society's  exhibition  last  spring, 
and  in  the  pictures  he  has  painted  in  and  around 
London,  such  as  March  Sunshine,  Leicester  Square, 
and  in  Hampshire,  whence  came  The  Village 
Pond,  Upton  Grey,  and  A  Wooded  Hillside. 
One  finds  this  same  light  in  the  artist's  portrait 
of  himself  (reproduced  in  The  Studio,  July  191 5), 
as  it  falls  through  the  window  upon  his  forehead, 
while  in  his  keen  piercing  eye  we  recognise  the 
whole  will  of  the  painter  bent  upon  the  search  for 
beauty,  and  the  pre-occupation  of  expressing  it  in 
his  works.  At  the  same  time,  too,  can  we  not 
perceive  the  shadow  of  that  sorrow  which  veils  his 
anguished  heart,  as  it  does  our  own,  with  the 
mournful  tragedy  of  these  present  days  ? 

Exile,  far  from  altering  the  art  of  Emile  Claus, 
has  opened  new  fields  to  him,  and  he  will  have 
a  harvest  of  chefs-d'oeuvre  to  carry  back  with  him  to 
his  beloved  fatherland — that  fertile  Flanders  every 
pulsation  of  whose  life  he  loves ;  and  where  the 
sunlight  has  in  it  none  of  that  imperiousness  such 
as  is  characteristic  of  the  Orient,  but  rather  is 
sweet  and  gracious,  for  it  does  not  swallow  up  the 
shadows,  but  lightens  them  ;  it  never  burns  up  the 
soil,  but  renders  it  fruitful  :  it  revivifies  and  only 
dissipates  the  dew  over  meadows  bathed  in  cloudy 
vapours,  in  order  again  to  adorn  the  earth  with 
glistening  opals.  Maria  Bierme. 
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ODERN  BRITISH  SCULP- 
TORS :  W.  ROBERT  COLTON, 
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When  in  years  to  come  the  record  of  British  art 
is  dealt  with  by  the  dispassionate  historian  a  chapter 
will  certainly  be  devoted  to  the  revival  in  sculpture 
which  was  brought  about  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     The  earlier  part  of  the  Vic- 
torian era  was  a  period  in  which  our  sculptors  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  sufficiently  justified  them- 
;  overweighted  by  the  classic  tradition,  they 
sacrificed  spontaneity  and  vitality  to  attain  a  sort  of 
cold  perfection   which   was  strangely  lifeless   and 
wanting  in  character.     Their  art  was  formal,  precise, 
and  deliberate,  limited  by  fixed  rules  and  subject  to 
conventions  which  allowed  them  little  scope  for  the 
display  of  individuality   either   in    outlook    or   in 
manner  of  treatment.     That  it  was  based  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  practice  of  the 
(".recks  and  observed  the  letter  of  the 
Greek   tradition  without  any  appre- 
ciation of  its  spirit  did  not  occur  to 
them  ;    they  formed  themselves  on 
tin-  classic  model  and  permitted  no 
divergence    from     what    they   con- 
ceived to  be  the  classic  principles. 

The  result  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  singularly  unfortunate. 
British  sculpture  became  a  sort  of 
pale  reflection  of  the  antique,  a  dead 
thing  unrelated  to  the  life  of  the 
times  in  which  it  was  produced.  It 
ceased  to  inspire  any  interest,  and  it 
lost  all  hold  upon  the  attention  of  the 
people,  who  wanted  something  less 
pedantic  and  less  abstract.  The 
sculptors  saw  themselves  neglected 
and  their  appeal  for  consideration  dis- 
regarded ;  they  had  put  themselves 
out  of  touch  with  their  contem- 
poraries and  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  their  mistake — half  a  century  ago 
the  profession  of  sculpture  had  come 
to  be  lamentably  unprofitable. 

But  that  this  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  affairs  was  the  fault  of  the 
sculptors  themselves  and  not  due  to 
any  popular  dislike  of  sculpture  as 
an  art  was  proved  very  plainly  only 
a  few  years  later.  Before  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  come  to  an  end 
a  new  generation  of  sculptors  had 
sprung    up   who   had    emancipated  "motherhood' 


themselves  from  the  slavish  tradition  of  their  pre- 
decessors and  whose  work  had  its  full  share  of  the 
modern  spirit.  They  sought  for  personal  methods 
of  expression,  and  each  one  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  individual  conviction,  choosing 
the  direction  in  which  by  temperament  and  natural 
inclination  he  was  best  fitted  to  travel.  The  earlier 
conventions  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  grew  up 
real  breadth  of  view  and  independence  of  effort. 

And  this  new  school  of  sculptors  had  not  long 
to  wait  for  recognition.  People  were  quick  to 
appreciate  its  vigorous  vitality  and  its  soundness 
of  purpose,  and  they  welcomed  the  sincerity  with 
which  each  member  of  it  strove,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  raise  the  standard  of  his  art.  Sculpture 
ceased  to  be  neglected  by  the  public,  and  the 
sculptors  found  themselves  in  favour  and  their 
work  in  demand. 

Certainly  they  deserve  the  fullest  credit  for  this 
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revival ;  the  popularity  of  sculpture  to-day  is  due 
to  them,  and  to  them  only.  For  one  thing,  they 
have  taken  the  only  line  which  could  lead  them  to 
definitely  important  achievement ;  for  another,  they 
have  increased  remarkably  the  technical  merit  of 
their  work.  Our  modern  sculptors  are  as  notable 
for  the  quality  of  their  craftsmanship  as  they  are 
for  their  intelligent  application  of  artistic  principles 
and  for  their  freedom  from  the  domination  of 
obsolete  tradition. 
What  they  are  pro- 
ducing now  is  better 
in  many  ways  than 
anything  this  country 
has  seen  before,  more 
alive,  more  original, 
and  more  accom- 
plished ;  and  what 
they  are  doing  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of 
British  art  is  more 
significant  and  more 
helpful  than  anything 
that  is  recorded  in  our 
history. 

Among  the  men 
who  are  playing 
prominent  parts  as 
leaders  of  the  revival 
there  are  many  whose 
distinction  is  beyond 
dispute  and  whose 
work  takes  high  rank 
in  the  art  world — 
some  of  mature  years 
with  a  long  list  of 
achievements  to  their 
credit,  others  younger 
who  have  done  much, 
but  from  whom  even 
more  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. With  the 
best  of  these  younger 
sculptors  must  cer- 
tainly be  counted  Mr.  W.  Robert  Colton,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  for  he  is  a  typical  exponent  of  the 
modern  spirit  and  his  craftsmanship  is  beyond  re- 
proach. The  place  he  occupies  in  the  British  school 
— and  it  is  a  place  of  no  little  importance — he  has 
gained  by  sheer  strength  of  artistic  personality,  by 
the  clear  expression  of  a  well-considered  conviction 
which  has  guided  him  consistently  through  all  tin- 
developments  of  his  practice.  His  success  has 
been  no  accident ;  he  has  earned  it  by  more  than 
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twenty-five  years  of  continuous  effort,  during  which 
he  has  had  experience  of  most  of  the  possible 
applications  of  sculpture  and  has  matured  his  powers 
by  constant  self-discipline. 

Mr.  Colton  was  born  in  1867,  and  was  trained 
first  at  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art  and  afterwards 
in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  and  in  Paris.  He 
began  to  exhibit  in  1889,  and  ten  years  later  his 
statue,  The  Girdle,  shown  at  Burlington  House,  was 

purchased  by  the 
Chantrey  Fund  Trus- 
tees ;  and  in  1 903  he 
was  elected  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal 
Academy — these  are 
the  more  salient  bio- 
graphical facts  in  his 
career.  His  early 
training  and  the  in- 
fluences under  which 
he  came  in  his  youth 
cannot,  however,  be 
said  to  have  had  any 
deciding  influence 
upon  his  art;  that  he 
has  shaped  and  de- 
termined for  himself, 
profiting,  no  doubt, 
by  his  study  of  the 
work  of  other  men, 
but  using  his  own 
temperament  and  his 
own  resthetic  prefer- 
ences to  fix  definitely 
the  manner  of  his 
artistic  growth. 

It  is  by  his  per- 
formances during  the 
last  few  years  that  he 
can  best  be  judged  ; 
not,  indeed,  because 
they  suggest  any 
finality  in  his  convic- 
tion, but  rather 
because  they  show  how  ready  he  is  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  conditions  and  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  The  increased  command  over  technical 
devices  which  comes  with  years  of  practice  has 
not  made  him  less  receptive  of  new  impressions ; 
the  acquisition  of  executive  facility  has  not  induced 
in  him  any  inclination  to  repeat  himself  or  to 
stereotype  his  work  ;  he  uses  his  skill  as  a  crafts- 
man to  enable  him  to  express  himself  better  as  an 
artist. 
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But  it  is  in  his  later  productions  that  the  fullest 
revelation  is  afforded  of  his  mental  attitude  towards 
his  art  and  that  the  best  hint  is  given  of  what  will 
be  his  tendencies  in  the  future.  There  is  apparent 
in  them  all  a  certain  love  of  picturesqueness — of  a 
sort  of  pictorial  freedom  as  opposed  to  sculptural 
severity — which  influences  both  the  character  of 
his  main  design  and  the  management  of  the  details 
by  which  this  design  is  amplified  and  completed. 
He  has  a  liking  for  free  and  flowing  line,  for  com- 
positions which  are  complicated  and  elaborate,  and 
for  form  arrangements  which  can  be  made  sump- 
tuous without  becoming  undulyinvolved.  This  liking 
is  evident  all  through  his  work  ;  it  gives  a  specific 
character  to  everything  he  does  and  it  affects  both 
his  choice  of  subjects  and  his  interpretation  of 
them. 

It  is  seen  very  plainly  in  his  South  African  War 
Memorial,  for  example — a  vigorous  composition 
which  achieves  the  rather  difficult  feat  of  being 
dramatic  without  seeming 
theatrical.  It  appears 
definitely,  too,  in  his  finely 
conceived  group,  The 
Crown  of  Love,  a  tangle 
of  lines  in  which,  however, 
there  is  no  confusion  and 
no  lack  of  right  relation  ; 
and  it  is  not  less  marked 
in  his  charmingly  imagined 
Springtide  of  Life,  another 
notable  exercise  in  inter- 
lacing line.  In  these  three 
pieces  of  work  most  of  the 
better  characteristics  of 
his  art  are  effectively  sum- 
marised and  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  his 
practice  can  be  clearly  per- 
ceived; all  three  are 
stamped  throughout  with 
the  mark  of  his  personality, 
and  bear  the  full  impress 
of  his  temperament. 

Exceedingly  character- 
istic, again,  is  the  group 
which  surmounts  the 
Royal  Artillery  Memorial 
in  the  Mall.  It  differs 
from  the  three  already 
noted  in  manner  of  treat- 
ment, for  it  is  more  de- 
liberately decorative  and 
therefore  more  simple  and 


formal  in  design.  But  in  making  his  line  composition 
less  complex  he  has  merely  taken  into  consideration 
the  particular  destination  of  this  work  ;  he  has  not 
really  modified  his  artistic  conviction.  The  sump- 
tuousness  of  form  arrangement  remains,  and  the 
desire  for  picturesqueness  of  general  effect  is  as 
obvious  as  in  any  of  his  other  works  ;  but  both 
the  sumptuousness  and  the  picturesqueness  are 
restrained  and  kept  under  control  by  a  true  instinct 
for  decorative  appropriateness ;  they  make  the 
design  richer  and  more  attractive  without  diminish- 
ing its  dignity  or  detracting  from  its  monumental 
quality. 

This  capacity  to  suit  himself  to  circumstances 
without  sacrificing  the  principles  in  which  he 
believes  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  Mr.  Colton's 
equipment  as  an  artist.  It  enables  him  to  handle 
successfully  the  most  diverse  types  of  work,  and  to 
be  himself  in  them  all.  It  helps  him,  too,  to 
choose  with  certainty  the  way  in  which  any  given 
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subject  can  best  be  treated,  to  decide  what  kind 
of  technical  method  is  most  appropriate,  and  to 
settle  how  he  can  consistently  carry  through  the 
conception  he  has  formed  of  the  motive  presented 
to  him.  In  this  connection  a  comparison  can 
usefully  be  made  between  his  admirable  bust  of 
Lord  Roberts  and  his  charming  marble  group  of 
a  mother  and  child — in  the  one  the  rugged  reality 
of  old  age  has  been  his  inspiration ;  in  the  other 
the  subtlety  of  a  symbolical  abstraction  which 
needed  no  insistence  upon  detailed  actuality  to 
point  its  meaning.  Yet  both  are  entirely  persuasive, 
and  in  both  he  has  been  wholly  true  to  his 
aesthetic  creed. 

And  it  is  essentially  part  of  this  creed  that  the 
duty  of  the  artist  is  to  do  what  he  has  to  do  with 
the  fullest  measure  of  executive  distinction.  He 
recognises  completely  that  without 
finely  sensitive  modelling  a  well- 
intended  piece  of  sculpture  must 
lose  much  of  its  significance  and 
must  fail  to  be  convincing.  So  he 
has  trained  himself  to  use  his 
materials  with  a  certainty  and  con- 
fidence which  can  be  unhesitatingly 
commended,  and  he  has  acquired 
a  control  over  the  mechanism  of 
his  work  which  is  exceptionally 
valuable.  Few  of  our  sculptors 
rival  him  in  their  treatment  of 
flesh  textures  or  in  feeling  for  re- 
finements of  surface  form  ;  fewer 
still  can  express  in  so  skilful  a 
manner  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  or  give  so  intimate  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  underlying  modellings 
of  bone  and  muscle.  Not  many 
men  who  follow  this  walk  of  art 
can  achieve  so  much  exactness  of 
realistic  statement  without  descend- 
ing into  merely  faithful  imitation 
of  the  living  model — without  for- 
getting, that  is  to  say,  how  the 
pursuit  of  fact  must  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  delicate  and  sensitive 
fancy.  He  has  learned  well  how 
nature  should  be  studied  by  the 
artist  who  has  ideas  of  his  own 
that  he  desires  to  express,  and 
how  what  the  eye  perceives  should 
be  used  to  make  intelligible  a 
mental  vision  which  is  an  abstract 
inspiration  rather  than  a  recollection 
of  something  actually  seen.  This 
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balance  of  judgment  it  is  that  gives  to  his  work  its 
special  distinction  and  that  makes  his  executive 
facility — which  might  be  dangerous  to  any  one 
with  a  less  clear  appreciation  of  the  duty  which 
an  artist  owes  to  his  art — serve  so  admirably  the 
purposes  of  his  practice.  But,  then,  Mr.  Colton 
ranks  among  our  modern  masters,  and  it  is  by 
surpassing  his  competitors  that  the  master's 
position  is  gained.  A.  L.  Baldry. 


The  collection  of  bronzes  by  Auguste  Rodin, 
presented  by  the  sculptor  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  have  been  returned  from  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  were  exhibited  on  loan  by  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  during  the  past  summer, 
and  have  been  replaced  in  the  West  Hall  of  the 
Museum,  where  they  are  now  on  view. 
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THE     FIFTY-FOURTH     EXHIBI- 
TION  OF  THE    ROYAL   GLAS- 
GOW   INSTITUTE     OF    THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

Had  Glasgow,  absorbed  in  war  concerns,  been 
tempted  to  defer  for  a  season  consideration  of  art 
it  would  not  have  been  matter  for  surprise,  if  for 
regret.  But  a  centre  that  cradled  a  virile  school  of 
painters  would  not  forsake  art  because  military 
necessity  rides  rough-shod  over  its  most  sacred 
traditions.  Hence,  the  long  sequence  of  annual 
exhibitions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Glasgow 
Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  maintained  unbroken  ; 
the  fifty-fourth  is  now  being  held,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  to  have  missed  the  collection  of 
loaned  pictures  brought  together  by  an  assiduous 
and  discriminating  Committee,  and  the  year's 
harvest  of  work  sent  in  from  sketching-ground  and 
studio  far  and  near — particularly  the  efforts  by  some 
of  the  younger  men,  marking,  in  some  cases,  sur- 
prising advancement. 

Amongst  the  many  loaned  works,  which  in- 
clude Gainsborough's  Master  Heathcote ;  a  seascape 


and  landscape  by  McTaggart  :  Wounded,  the 
Lavery  canvas  around  which  such  interest  gathered 
at  Burlington  House  during  the  past  summer,  and 
Mr.  Augustus  John's  most  arresting  study,  The 
Smiling  Woman,  there  is  for  many  reasons  no 
more  interesting  work  than  the  Sir  Isumbras  at  t/u- 
Ford,  by  Millais.  It  is  in  the  manner  adopted, 
then  discarded  by  the  artist.  When  exhib  ited  in  the 
year  1857  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  later  at  the 
Glasgow  Institute  it  was  assailed  with  fierce 
criticism.  It  has  passed  through  many  hands  ;  it 
just  missed  being  purchased  by  Glasgow  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Kelvingrove  Gallery  ;  and  finally  it 
finds  a  resting-place  in  the  collection  of  Sir  W.  H. 
Lever,  Bart.  To-day,  by  his  courtesy,  it  hangs  at 
the  Institute,  intrinsically  as  well  as  historically 
important,  so  rich,  so  refulgent,  so  reposeful,  a 
striking  legacy  from  a  brief  phase  of  art  over  which 
men  violently  differ,  yet  agree  concerning  its 
creative  interest. 

In  a  necessarily  brief  notice,  it  is  possible  only  to 
touch  on  a  few  aspects  of  the  exhibition,  selected 
here  and  there,  for  no  arbitrary  reason,  except 
that  they  have  some  particular  significance  ;  and 
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if  many   of  the  exhibits  have  to  be  passed  over, 
it  is  not  because  of  non-appreciation. 

Though  in  regard  to  portraiture  the  display  is 
not  particularly  striking,  there  are  yet  personal 
presentments  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
Suzanne,  the  work  of  Miss  Alexina  MacRitchie, 
is  distinguished  by  great  unity  and  charm ;  a 
Portrait,  eminently  decorative,  is  that  by  Miss 
Norah  Nelson  Gray,  R.S.W.  ;  and  Finishing  the 
Patchwork  Quilt,  by  Miss  Sara  M'Gregor  (Mrs. 
Holroyd),  a  decorative  figure  study,  is  masterly 
and  pleasing  in  modelling  and  tonal  subtlety. 
Why  the  hanging  committee,  unless  moved  thereto 
by  exigencies  of  space,  should  have  placed  this 
delicate  symphony  of  colour  adjacent  to  John 
Hassall's  aggressively  toned  commemorative  Ban- 
nockburn  picture,  commissioned  in  an  excess  of 
patriotic  fervour  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Notable  portraits  are  also 
contributed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton,  R.S.A.  :  Mr. 
George  Henry,  A.R.A.,  R.S.A.  ;  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt, 


A.R.S.A. ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Petrie;  Mr.  William  Findlay  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Anderson. 

The  Fen  Reeve,  by  Mr.  Fra.  H.  Newbery, 
dominates  a  whole  room,  in  its  robust  handling 
and  strength  of  characterisation.  The  Director 
of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  has  revelled  in  this 
masterful  composition.  And  as  if  to  emphasise 
the  extreme  versatility  of  the  modern  artist,  he 
sends  The  Garden,  an  antithesis  to  The  Fen  Reeve 
in  almost  every  quality  but  that  of  convincingness. 
Natural,  fresh,  and  radiant,  it  veritably  scintillates 
with  daylight ;  it  fulfils  the  expectation  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Newbery,  of  new  interest  on  every  canvas. 

Three  contributions  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Hornel  are  in 
the  unique  style  of  this  master  of  matchless  colour 
harmonies.  The  Estuary,  a  glimpse  of  sea  and  sky 
through  a  tracery  of  branches,  with  headland  and 
wild  hyacinth  patch  in  middle  distance  and  fore- 
ground, is  attractive,  yet  bewildering  ;  the  little 
nymphs  are  absent — are  on  holiday  the  artist  says 
— and  the  theme  seems  deficient  in  consequence. 
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But  here  they  are  in  The  Enchanted  Wood  and  by 
the  Water  Lilies,  mid  tall  tree  trunks,  and  a  riot 
of  blossom,  with  radiant  complexions,  in  dainty 
frocks,  true  complement  of  the  environment. 
HornePs  art  bewitches  and  it  will  continue  to 
captivate.  There  are  no  imitators  to  counterfeit 
it,  no  pupils  to  arouse  disputes  over  authenticity. 

Forward  amongst  the  new  men  stands  Mr. 
A.  R.  W.  Allan,  an  earnest  student  of  country  life 
and  incident.  He  has  learnt  early  the  lesson 
of  restraint  and  concentration,  the  essentiality  of 
one  picture  on  one  canvas  :  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of 
tonal  values  in  relation  to  distance  ;  he  absorbs  his 
subject  and  the  local  colour  of  it,  then  makes  a 
gripping  picture  that  calls  one  back  again  and 
again,  each  time  to  discover  fresh  interest  in 
idea,  composition,  or  technique.  Mr.  Allan's  art 
is  no  mere  pictorialism,  instigated  by  whim  or 
necessity;  it  is  a  living  passion,  an  impelling 
purpose,  and  in  pursuit  of  it  he  lives  the  outdoor 
life,  mixes  with  the  husbandman,  and  has  the 
fields  for  a  rendezvous.  Turning  the  Plough  is 
a  study  approached  with   purpose,   handled  with 


insight,  worked  out  with  sincerity.  The  subject 
is  the  team  ;  the  accessories,  brown  earth  tinged 
with  green,  distant  landscape,  a  receding  sky,  and 
in  a  degree  the  ploughman,  are  all  subordinate,  as 
they  would  be  with  mind  and  eye  concentrated  on 
the  horses.  Every  other  consideration  is  lost 
in  the  bold  sympathetic  treatment,  the  successful 
working  out  of  a  problem  teeming  with  difficulty 
and  temptation  to  a  young  painter. 

Mr.  U.  Forrester  Wilson  is  an  essentially  decora- 
tive artist,  conscious  of  the  value  of  big,  almost 
unbroken  spaces  around  a  well-modelled  figure. 
His  Faggots  is  striking  tonally,  in  reticence  pro- 
nounced, in  massed  monochromism  startling.  The 
canvas,  except  for  grey  tones  in  the  figure,  faint 
green  in  the  tree  trunks,  and  the  deferential  note 
in  the  extreme  background,  is  a  mass  of  golden 
brown  fallen  leaves,  yet  the  effect  is  naturalistic, 
pleasing,  actual ;  the  faggot  woman  is  a  reality. 
A  further  glimpse  of  sky  might  have  helped  the 
composition,  but  this  did  not  come  within  the 
mind  or  eye  of  the  artist,  and  his  must  be  the 
clearer  vision. 
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Winter  Morning  in  the  Highlands,  by  Mr.  A.  K. 
Brown,  R.S.A.,  is  one  of  those  transcriptions  of 
highland  grandeur  and  solitude  this  artist  renders 
SO  poetically.  Not  alone  by  literature  has  the 
world  discovered  the  character  of  the  north  countrie ; 
art  —and  of  course  Scottish  art  especially — has  laid 
bare  its  charms.  This  is  a  big  canvas,  in  low- 
tones,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  highlands, 
almost  oppressive  in  its  loneliness  and  austerity. 

When  an  artist  changes  his  outlook  his  art 
ofttimes  undergoes  a  complete  transition.  It  has 
been  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  David  Gauld,  whose 
subjects  are  mainly  bovine  in  character.  It  may 
be  that  association  with  the  most  idealistic  of 
painters,  in  the  atmospheric  mysticalness  of  Picardy, 
has  greatly  influenced  his  new  manner  and  method, 
of  which  Early  Summer,  Picardy,  is  a  charming 
example.  But  the  ravages  of  war  have  banished 
the  artist  from  this  lovely  corner  of  France,  and  he 
remains  disconsolate. 


Three  charming  expressions  in  oil  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Clarke  are  in  no  danger  of  being  overlooked ; 
they  stand  out  both  in  freshness  and  promise. 
His  sketching  ground,  Kirkcudbright,  is  a  modern 
Mecca  to  the  artist ;  it  abounds  in  subject  and 
interest ;  it  fascinates,  it  holds  few  distractions  to 
the  whole-hearted  pursuit  of  art,  and  even  weans 
the  artist  from  the  bondage  of  convention.  Sun- 
lit Meadows,  is  a  direct,  natural,  exhilarating 
transcription  of  the  charm  that  lurks  in  outdoor 
colour  to  an  artist  with  a  clear  outlook. 

The  Green,  Richmond,  is  a  sympathetic,  well- 
phrased,  scholarly  expression  by  a  thoughtful 
artist,  Mr.  J.  Whitelaw  Hamilton,  A.R.S.A.  Be- 
ginning to  paint  when  the  Glasgow  School  had 
become  firmly  established,  happy  coincidences 
threw  him  into  close  association  with  the  charmed 
group.  But  with  all  the  benefit  that  comes  from 
consorting  with  genius,  our  young  artist  struck  out 
an  independent  course,  travelled  along  individual- 
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istic  lines.  His  work  suggests  contemplation, 
refinement,  character  ;  it  makes  for  itself  a  position 
in  any  company.  In  the  work  under  review,  the 
composition,  the  play  of  light  on  the  sloping  green, 
under  the  old  Castle  wall,  on  the  red-tiled  roofs, 
on  the  roadway  in  front  of  the  Inn,  the  massed, 
low-toned  architecture  silhouetted  against  the  grey- 
like Yorkshire  sky,  are  unmistakably  convincing. 

It  would  serve  small  purpose  to  enumerate  the 
many  other  interesting  pictures  in  an  exhibition 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  in  the  Water-Colour  room  there  are  two 
characteristic  studies  of  feathered  life  by  Joseph 
Crawhall,  separated  by  a  drawing  of  rare  sensitive- 
ness and  charm  by  the  late  H.  S.  Hopwood,  R.W.S., 
that  inspires  regret  at  death's  lack  of  discrimination. 
There  is  clever  work  by  Mr.  A.  B.  M'Kechnie, 
R.S.W.,  by  Mr.  John  Keppie,  F.R.I. B. A.,  who  also 
has  been  honoured  by  the  Corporation  selecting 
one  of  his  pictures,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Nisbet,  R.S.A., 
and  two  capital  drawings  of  trench  warfare  in 
France  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Taylor. 
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The  black-and-white  section,  for  the  first  time 
in  sympathetic  environment,  is  distinguished  by 
etchings  contributed  by  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron,  A.R. A. 
Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  Mr.  James  M'Bey,  and  others 
Then  there  are  some  book-plate  illustrations  by  Mr 
Munro  S.  Orr,  a  war  drawing  in  charcoal  by  Mr.  Jack 
Orr,  and  an  etched  "  Roll  of  Honour  "  by  Mr.  J, 
Hamilton  McKenzie,  R.S.W.,  A.R.E.,  displaying 
the  arms  and  emblems  of  the  constituent  countries 
of  the  British  Empire  and  those  of  its  allies. 

In  the  Sculpture  Gallery  the  feature  is  examples 
of  Serbian  art  by  Ivan  Mestrovi<5,  and  there  is 
bronze  and  other  sculpture  by  Mr.  Kellock  Brown, 
Mr.  John  Tweed,  Mr.  F.  Derwent  Wood,  A.R. A.. 
Mr.  Percy  Portsmouth,  A.R.S.A.,  Mr.  Alex.  Proud- 
foot,  and  Mr.  James  Gray. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  is  a  striking  repudia- 
tion of  the  assertion  that  our  national  virility  has 
become  decadent,  and  should  give  way  to  the 
ruthless  march  of  relentless  force  that  is  con- 
temptuously intolerant  of  art,  of  honour,  and  of 
peace.  J.  Taylor. 
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HE    NEW  SPELL   OF    VENICE. 
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In  Italy  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  forget  the 
war  in  the  delight  provided  for  senses  and  taste  by 
nature  and  art.  The  traveller  has  to  pinch  himself 
at  every  turning  to  make  sure  that  the  war  with 
all  it  implies  is  not  a  dream.  Temptation  and 
forgetfulness,  smiling,  lurk  in  every  corner — in  the 
lovely  classical  face  of  a  girl  one  meets  in  the 
street,  or  the  features,  more  lovely  still,  of  a 
madonna  seen  in  a  museum  ;  in  a  quaint  vine- 
garlanded  doorway,  a  fountain  possibly  planned  by 
Cellini  or  some  other  genius.  Through  the  voices 
of  landscape,  breeze,  lake,  and  sea  nature  calls 
upon  you  to  resign  all  thoughts  that  are  not  of  her, 
to  stop  reading  the  paper,  to  cease  troubling  about 
passing  events,  and  dive  into  oblivion  in  her 
peaceful  depths.  Nature  and  art,  the  monuments 
of  God  and  man,  have  seen  worse  conflicts,  and 
will  outlive  this  one  too. 

But  all  at  once,  like  a  man  who  is  awakened 
from  a  pleasant  dream  by  having  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  thrown  over  him,  we  are  shaken  out  of  our 
philosophical  reverie  by  the  mere  reading  of  the 
words  :  "  Yesterday  enemy  aviators  bombarded  the 
arsenal  of  Venice,''  or  by  seeing  the  words,  "  Venice, 
War  Zone  "  heading  a  passport.  After  which  no 
more  pleasant  dreams  of  fancy,  and  our  minds 
shall  know  no  rest.  The  facts  stare  us  in  the  face, 
and  won't  be  denied.  The  impossible  war  is  but 
too  true,  and  there  is  nothing  impossible  on  earth, 
as  long  as  Venice — the  unreal  city  built  upon  a 
dream,  the  chosen  home  of  lovers  and  poets — 
belongs  to  a  war  zone. 

Venice  was  never,  so  to  speak,  of  this  earth  ; 
only  bound  to  it  with  golden  chains.  Each  time 
we  kissed  her  good-bye  it  was  in  fear  lest  we 
should  not  find  her  again  ;  we  half  believed  she 
would  some  day  break  her  bonds  and  roam  on 
the  oceans,  erring  island  of  ever-fair  renown  ;  or 
sink  and  vanish  under  water  with  her  unspoken 
spell.  Now,  of  all  things  prosaic,  Venice  is  subject 
to  military  regulations,  liable  to  be  attacked  and 
destroyed,  she,  the  Eternal  One.  Queen  of  cities, 
at  whose  feet  lay  the  world,  she  is  only  a  unit 
in  the  great  strife  that  takes  no  heed  of  beauty. 

Wishing  to  see  my  old  revered  friend  in  this 
her  new  garb,  I  arrived  there  one  fine  autumn 
morning,  when  the  dazzling  lagoon  mixing  mother- 
of-pearls  with  gold,  irresistibly  put  the  later  Turner 
before  my  memory.  All  at  once  I  experienced 
a  relief.  Never  had  I  beheld  the  face  of  Venice 
so   pure   and    spotless.      Usually   at    this    season 


the  city  is  lull  of  Germans  and  Hungarians,  who 
used  to  come  across  the  Adriatic  in  swarms,  no 
doubt  attracted  by  the  cheap  fare,  for  the  passage 
cost  them  no  more  than  seven  francs  apiece. 
But  there  is  no  sign  of  them  this  year,  and  in 
their  absence  the  town  is  rewarded  by  the  presence 
of  the  true  Venetians,  the  Mite  that  in  other  years 
were  wont  to  come  back  only  in  the  Spring.  At 
the  first  whisper  of  danger,  they  came  to  stand 
by  their  tottering  palazzi.  Men  and  women  may 
be  seen  walking  in  the  street,  whose  names  mean 
half  a  century  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
They  were  rarely  to  be  seen  elsewhere  than  at  some 
ultra-select  theatre  or  social  gathering ;  they  were 
night-birds.  The  Venetian  aristocracy  is  the  laziest 
of  all  Italian  aristocracies,  who,  as  an  American 
would  put  it,  "beat  the  world's  record  of  laziness 
dead."  Here  the  war  has  taught  early  rising  and 
many  things  besides.  The  Venetian  lady  talks  no 
more  of  vanities,  laces,  sweets,  and  their  bosom 
friends'  reputations,  but  of  Red-Cross  examinations 
and  wool  wherewith  to  knit  stockings,  caps,  and 
waistcoats.  Snow-white  hands  that  have  lain  idlv 
in  a  lap  all  their  life  are  now  busy  knitting — or 
trying  to.  But,  as  the  French  proverb  puts  it, 
"  L'intention  en  fait  le  prix,"  and  there  is  no 
prettier  sight.  A  local  committee  has  been  formed 
to  help  the  poor,  whose  numbers  are  legion.  The 
war  has  doomed  to  temporary  death  the  quaint 
parasitical  industries  which  gave  them  their  daily 
morsel  of  macaroni  and  sup  of  wine.  Likewise 
the  pigeons  are  losers  by  the  war.  No  more 
sentimental,  grain-showering  tourists  for  them.  The 
town  which  usually  spends  four  thousand  pounds 
a  year  to  feed  them  feels  the  difference  greatly. 

The  activity  of  the  harbour  is  totally  dulled. 
"The  war,"  as  an  old  Venetian  tells  me,  "will 
open  for  us  a  new  era  of  work  and  self-reliance. 
Venice  will  think  less  of  her  position  as  the  premier 
art-city  of  the  world  and  more  of  her  position  as 
Italy's  second  harbour.  The  source  of  income 
provided  by  the  foreign  visitor  will  be  dried  up  for 
years,  and  Venice  put  to  the  test  of  showing  what 
she  can  do  by  dint  of  normal  industry  and  com- 
merce." I  am  shocked — as  we  always  are  who 
find  the  inhabitants  of  great  artistic  cities  thinking 
less  of  their  beauty  than  we  do.  Of  course  the 
Venetian  cannot  live  on  Tiepolo,  but  I  deprecate 
the  idea  of  Venice  becoming  a  port  where  business 
is  brisk.  Let  us  allow  the  hideous  Lido  to  become 
a  brand-new  harbour  bent  on  gain,  but  the  flower 
of  respectable  avidity  must  not  grow  and  bloom 
between  tin-  frail  pink  stones  of  these  real  walls. 

Venice  remains  for  us  mainly  the  City  of  Beauty 
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to  which  Ruskin  led  our  steps.  Our  first  thought 
was  for  its  monuments.  How  would  they  bear  the 
brunt  of  war  ?  It  is  a  consolation  to  learn  that 
assaults  on  their  fragile  structure  have  been  pro- 
vided against.  First  the  basilica,  then  the  more 
dangerously  situated  churches,  and  the  palazzi 
whose  facades  are  like  cobwebs  of  stone,  have  been 
protected  by  a  covering  of  rafters  and  wooden 
pillars.  Venice's  fairest  citizens  are  hidden  up  to 
the  waist,  seeming  to  undergo  a  mysterious  process 
of  rejuvenation,  or,  speaking  more  prosaically,  of 
autumn  cleaning.  And  the  glory  of  San  Marco's 
horses  has  departed  from  the  Piazza.  This  change 
excepted,  Venice  remains  the  same,  not  a  bit 
scared  by  the  propinquity  of  war.  The  Austrian 
aviators  provide  a  healthy  amusement  to  the  folk. 
Gli  'riop/a/ii .'  Too  lazy  to  pronounce  "  aeroplane '' 
properly  the  Venetian  idler  runs  to  look  up  at 
the  pink-winged  bird  soaring  above  in  the  ruddy 
Adriatic  sunset  and  deftly  manceuvring  amongst  the 
shrapnel  shells  that  dot  the  sky  with  an  infinity 
of  white  and  blue  specks.  For  the  Venetian 
gamin  these  visits  of  the  enemy  are  great  fun. 
On  one  occasion  I  overheard  two  of  them  betting 
on  the  result.  "  Ten  centesimi  he'll  be  thrown," 
cried  one.  "  He  won't !  "  exclaimed  the  other, 
promptly  accepting  the  odds.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
neither  of  the  two  young  street  gentlemen  was 
blessed  with  the  needful  coin  until  it  was  produced 
by  myself,  after  some  most  delightful  begging  and 
cutting  of  capers  defter  even  than  those  executed 
over  our  heads  by  the  wicked  bird. 

Diurnal  Venice  bears  thus  no  essential  sign  of 
war,  but  at  a  quarter  to  nine  the  city  gives  itself 
over  to  the  arms  of  war  .  .  .  and  darkness. 
Light  is  absolutely  forbidden.  No  streak  of  light 
escapes  from  under  the  closed  blinds.  Shadowy 
figures  tread  softly  along  shadowy  paths.  Invisible 
gondolas  glide  past  on  the  water  that  is  still  more 
invisible.  The  numerous  piazzette  are  pools  of 
darkness,  in  which  the  Venetians,  not  at  all  dis- 
mayed, sit,  talk,  make  merry,  sipping  liquid  re- 
freshment the  while.  At  first  the  darkness  draws 
from  the  uneven  stones  memories  of  abduc- 
tions and  many  other  black  deeds,  memories  of 
the  time  when  gondolas,  like  to  these,  carried,  on 
the  selfsame  waters,  stifled  women  and  stabbed 
men  to  the  cold  embrace  of  the  whispering  lagoon. 
The  Venice  of  Casanova  is  fugitively  born  again 
from  that  darkness  which  gave  birth  to  so  many 
romantic  dreams  and  poetical  ghosts  dear  to  the 
heart  of  very  youthful  and  very  old  maids. 

l!ut  these  spells  are  soon  broken.  The  darkness 
is  nowadays  of  the  sociable,  chatty,  comfortable 
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sort.  You  run  into  invisible  walkers,  tread  upon 
invisible  toes,  and  beg  the  night's  pardon. 

The  Piazza  is  full.  So,  too,  the  Cafe  Florian 
where  once  upon  a  time  a  little  Swiss  attache  at 
the  French  Consulate,  who  happened  to  call  him- 
self Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  sipped  ices  and  cast 
timid  glances  at  the  flower-sellers  in  their  black 
shawls.  Then  man  was  naughtier  and  better,  and 
peace  not  yet  a  dream. 

Under  Florian's  dark  and  suggestive  arcades, 
you  take  a  chocolate-ice  for  granted,  and  if  the 
cameriere  keeps  a  "  tip  "  twice  as  large  as  usual,  who 
is  to  blame  but  the  darkness  ?  An  invisible  band 
plays  patriotic  tunes,  and  the  crowd  raises  such 
gallant  cheers  to  the  twinkling  stars,  that  San 
Marco's  scared  pigeons,  perhaps  believing  it  to  be 
day,  fly  about  excitedly,  striking  their  pink  beaks 
against  the  monstrous  gilded  beasts  making  grimaces 
at  them  above  the  facciata. 

An  hour  before  midnight  the  cafes  must  close, 
and  the  Venetian  scorning  the  idea  of  bed,  to  him 
untimely,  walks  to  and  fro  between  piazza  and 
piazzetta  as  if  both  were  more  brilliantly  illumined 
than  of  yore. 

This  promenading  in  the  darkness  recalls  a 
performance  of  Chinese  puppets.  Matches  are 
allowed — law,  though  martial,  has  to  curb  itself 
before  smokers — and  little  stars  wake  up  for  one 
second  in  the  peopled  obscurity,  lending  an  illusory 
ruddiness  to  some  pale  sharply  shaped  Venetian 
face.  A  fat  old  gentleman  blowing  in  his  cheeks 
in  the  act  of  lighting  a  cigarette,  emerges  from  the 
darkness  as  from  the  sombre  background  of  one  of 
Palma  Vecchio's  pictures  :  elderly  bodiless  cherub 
blowing  his  soul  out  upon  a  celestial  tuba.  But 
lo  !  all  these  quaint  aspects  fade  away  before  the 
radiating  glory  of  Venice  under  full  moon.  No 
feast  in  time  of  peace  ever  presented  such  a  fine 
sight.  Far  away  the  two  islands  which  close  the 
gulf  like  two  jewels  clasping  a  belt  look  like  pale 
clouds  floating  on  an  azure  infinity.  The  Schiavoni 
bank  is  dark,  but  all  the  windows  of  the  Doge's 
Palace  glitter  like  pearls  of  many  hues,  and  the 
very  scaffolding  propping  up  the  Campanile  weaves 
on  the  clear  pavement  immaterial  eerie  traceries  of 
light  and  shadow,  beauty  and  mystery.  The 
ogives  of  the  Basilica  seem  drawn  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon  and  in  their  silvery  splendour 
melt  upwards  into  realms  of  whiteness  untold, 
where  San  Marco  looms  high  and  triumphant. 

Without  man-made  light  to  dim  its  brightness, 
this  new  moon-kissed  Venice  of  deep  shadow  and 
silky  radiance  stands  revealed,  indeed,  as  an  un- 
expected boon  of  the  war. 
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ECENT  DESIGNS  IN  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


There  is  no  dearth  of  good  architecture 

in  Scotland,  and  the  tendency  in  recent  years  to 
import  so  many  works  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  has  been  viewed  with 
misgivings  by  many  people  who  have  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Arts.  In  none 
of  the  fine  arts  is  it  so  necessary  to  encourage  native 
talent  as  in  architecture.  For  this  reason  the 
Architecture  Room  at  the  recent  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  Edinburgh  was  of 
special  interest  and  significance.  Without  excep- 
tion the  works  on  view,  numbering  about  sixty  in 
all,  were  by  Scottish  architects,  of  whom  seven 
were  Academicians  or  Associates  ;  and  of  the 
exhibits  over  fifty  represented  domestic  or  public 
architecture  in  Scotland. 

As  regards  the  general  character  of  the  works 
shown  in  this  section,  the  chief  features  were 
simplicity  of  treatment  and  boldness  of  design, 
especially  noticeable  in  the  illustrations  of  churches 
and  other  public  buildings ;  and  a  marked  origin- 


ality displayed  by  the  more  prominent  exhibitors 
in  dealing  with  a  commonplace  theme,  though 
without  the  eccentricity  which  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  English  work.  Som  of  the  exhibits  wi  re 
ol  a  high  order,  as,  lor  example.  Sir  John  Burnet's 
black  and  white  perspective,  with  detail  drawing  of 
the  front  elevation  and  plan  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry,  Russell  Square.  London:  and  all  the 
work  appeared  to  merit  well  inclusion  in  the 
premier  Scottish  exhibition.  (  )!'  the  all  too  few 
examples  of  draughtsmanship,  nothing  but  praise 
can  be  written,  especially  good  being  Mr.  A.  N. 
Paterson's  coloured  perspective  for  a  branch  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Scotland  at  Gourock,  and  Mr. 
Hippolyte  Blanc's  wash-drawing  of  part  of  the 
facade  at  the  Ladies'  College,  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh.  Another  excellent  exhibit  was  the 
half-inch  detail  drawing  of  Haggerston  Castle, 
Northumberland,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dunn,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Proceeding  to  a  more  detailed  explanation,  with 
special  reference  to  the  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  illustrated  in  this  issue,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  frames  was  that  containing  views 
of   the   remodelling   scheme   carried    out    in    the 
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drawing-room  at  Rossdhu,  Luss,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Ian  Colquhoun,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hunter  McNab, 
F.R.I. B. A.,  Glasgow.  The  room  is  of  late  Re- 
naissance design,  with  walls  panelled  in  Austrian 
oak,  waxed  slightly  and  polished  ;  above  which  is  a 
heavily  embellished  cornice,  from  which  springs  a 
segmental  ceiling  with  sections  panelled  out  by 
Mr.  George  Bankart  in  ornamental  plaster,  having 
a  motif  of  intertwined  roses  and  vine  leaves  and 
acorns  and  oak  leaves  alternately.  The  tympani 
at  the  ends  of  the  room  contain  the  family  arms 
modelled  in  plaster  ;  at  the  north  end  and  over  the 
window,  the  crest,  with  motto  and  badge  at  the 
opposite  end.  The  exhibition  contained  two  other 
examples  of  domestic  work  by  this  architect.  One  of 
them,  "  Newstead,"  is  at  Bearsden,  lying  north-west 
of  Glasgow.  The  keynote  of  this  residence  is  its 
simplicity.  In  the  external  treatment  hollow  brick 
walls  have  been  used,  faced  with  Portland  cement 
and  then  rough-casted.  The  porch,  which  is  illus- 
trated, was  framed  with  solid  Kauri  pine,  the  oriel 


windows  being  similarly  treated.  A  feature  of  the 
hall  is  the  open  timbered  roof,  the  panelling  there 
and  finishings  generally  being  of  New  Zealand 
Kauri  pine,  stained  in  a  simple  way  of  a  grey 
colour,  with  plain  self-coloured  papers  on  mid  walls 
and  friezes,  and  ceilings  finished  in  soft  white. 
The  other  exhibit  is  of  "  Beneffrey,"  a  large  Glasgow 
suburban  house,  of  which  an  illustration  and 
description  will  be  given  on  another  occasion. 

Messrs.  Maclaren,  Sons,  and  Soutar,  of  Dundee, 
had  three  exhibits.  "  Tillyloss,''  Dundee,  possesses 
an  excellent  garden  house  which  is  illustrated  on  p. 
117.  The  roof  is  covered  with  old  Fifeshire  pantiles, 
and  the  interior  is  panelled  in  Australian  pine  left 
in  its  natural  colour.  For  the  walls  of  the  house 
itself  Dumfriesshire  stone  has  been  used,  finished 
rough-cast ;  and  internally  the  hall,  drawing-room, 
and  library  are  finished  in  oak.  The  well  designed 
fireplaces  were  made  by  the  Scottish  Guild  of 
Handicraft.  The  colour  sketches  for  "  Craigie- 
barns,"    Dundee,    for    R.    R.    Smith,    Esq.,   were 
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ably   drawn,    as  also   were    those    of    "  Moraig," 
1  >undee. 

Excellent  in  its  way  was  the  third  premiated 
design  for  Langside  District  Library  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Henderson,  of  the  firm  of  Honeyman  and  Keppie. 
The  competition  was  an  open  one,  over  one 
hundred  designs  being  submitted,  and  the  scheme 
under  notice  sought  to  give  a  logical  expression  of 
the  plan  which  did  not  lend  itself  to  an  absolutely 
symmetrical  arrangement.  The  firm  above  referred 
to  exhibited  photographs  of  wash-drawings  of 
their  winning  design  for  the  rearrangement  of 
Glasgow  Cross,  an  undertaking  which,  unfor- 
tunately, involves  the  removal  of  the  old  Tolbooth 
Steeple  to  a  new  site. 

Scant  justice  was  done  to  "  Balmadies,"  Colinton, 
built  for  Lady  Ochterlony,  in  the  pen-and-ink 
sketch  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Ochterlony.  All  the  public 
rooms  seemed  to  be  formed  within  a  triangle,  and 
the  bedrooms,  seven  in  all,  are  on  the  first  floor. 
The  house  has  been  de- 
signed on  the  "sun  trap" 
principle.  The  walls  have 
been  faced  with  1 8-inch 
hollow  bricks,  rough- 
casted ;  the  roof  being 
covered  with  green  But- 
termere  slates ;  and  for 
the  steps  and  dressings 
stones  from  the  Haile 
quarries  have  been  used. 
The  woodwork  in  the 
drawing-room  was  finished 
in  ivory  enamel,  with  walls 
painted  silver  grey.  With 
the  exception  of  the  door 
furniture  and  the  switches 
in  this  apartment,  which 
are  oxidised  silver,  the 
fittings  in  the  rest  of 
the  house  are  bronze. 
Throughout  the  wood- 
work, apart  from  the  birch- 
wood  panels,  is  whitewood, 
finished  a  pleasant  olive- 
brown  with  Solignum. 
Next  to  this  work  was  a 
frame  containing  illustra- 
tions of  "Raheen," 
Bearsden,  a  small  but 
well-designed  house  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Cullen, 
Lockhead,  and  Brown. 
They  were  also  repre- 
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sented  by  illustrations  of  entrances  to  three  public 
buildings,  especially  good  architecturally  being 
that  for  Hamilton  Municipal  Buildings,  part  of  a 
joint  scheme  which  was  successful  in  open  com- 
petition ;  its  counterpart,  the  library  and  town 
hall,  has  already  been  built. 

The  next  exhibit  as  given  in  the  catalogue 
showed  six  interior  views  of  "  Nether  Caberstone," 
Walkerburn,  Peeblesshire,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dunn,  F.R.I. B.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  for  J.  R. 
Ballantyne,  Esq.  Of  these  it  has  only  been 
possible  to  illustrate  one,  namely,  the  dining-room. 
The  walls  are  panelled  in  oak  up  to  the  ceiling, 
which  latter  is  raftered  in  a  simple  manner.  A 
feature  of  the  room  is  the  chimneypiece,  with  its 
carved  surround  and  tiled  interior.  In  the  inner 
hall,  which  is  panelled  out  in  long  upright  panels, 
there  is  a  fireplace  of  somewhat  unusual  design. 
The  scheme  of  decoration  is  completed  here  by 
the  deep  ornamental  plaster  frieze,  having  a  motif 
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of  cocoa  beans  and  branches  in  leaf,  and  the 
decorative  cornerpieces  to  the  plain  white  ceiling. 
Another  interesting  apartment  is  the  drawing-room 
with  its  richly  moulded  Adam  ceiling  and  ingle 
nook.  The  chimneypiece  has  a  plain  rectangular 
panel  above  the  shelf  ;  and  there  is  some  good  floral 
embellishment  to  surround,  which  encloses  a 
veined  marble  interior.  Particularly  striking  is 
the  staircase,  showing  up  well  the  fine  oak  balus- 
trading,  with  its  carved  panels  and  posts  surmounted 
by  carvings,  representing  animals  and  birds, 
including  an  owl's  head.  For  the  walls  a  small, 
neat  floral-patterned  paper  was  used ;  and  the 
plainness  of  the  ceiling  is  broken  up  in  a  pleasing 
way  by  the  thistle-design  ornamental  cornerpieces. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Dunn  was  shown  to  much 
better  advantage  in  the  carefully  drawn  perspective 
showing  the  exterior  of  a  house  at  Glenfarg.  The 
plans  of  the  ground,  first  and  second  floors  were 
excellently  conceived,  and  revealed  an  exceedingly 
good  mode  of  arrangement  of  all  the  rooms,  the 
public  apartments  being  confined  to  the  ground 
floor.      Plenty  of  space  was  allowed   for   in    the 


corridors,  the  bedrooms  being  spacious  and  square. 
Of  the  Scottish  Academicians  represented,  Mr. 
Washington  Browne  had  an  excellent  perspective 
drawing  of  St.  Paul's  Bridge,  London,  his  design 
for  which  was  awarded  first  place  in  competition. 
This  year  Mr.  Kelly's  sole  exhibit  was  a  perspective 
and  plan  of  the  Harlaw  Memorial,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  battlefield  of  that  name.  The  simplicity 
of  treatment  was  in  excellent  taste. 

In  its  breadth  of  conception  Mr.  James  Thomson's 
proposed  civic  centre  for  Dundee  is  a  meritorious 
work.  The  group  of  buildings  seen  in  his  coloured 
bird's-eye  view  are  characterised  by  a  simple  dignity 
which  is  a  feature  of  this  architect's  work. 

Of  the  domestic  exhibits  left  undescribed, 
mention  should  be  made  here  of  Messrs.  Clifford 
and  Lunan's  fine  Renaissance  work  at  "  Stoneleigh," 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow.  Mr.  James  Miller,  A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I. B. A.,  had  a  good  perspective  drawing  of 
Kildonan  Mansion,  Barrhill,  Ayrshire,  in  course  of 
erection  for  D.  E.  Wallace,  Esq.,  and  he  also  showed 
a  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  a  much  smaller  residence, 
known  as  '  Blanefield,"  Kirkoswald,  Perthshire. 
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The  six  etchings  here  reproduced  are  further 
examples  of  the  work  of  a  talented  artist  to  whom 
attention  has  already  been  drawn  in  our  recent 
Special  Number  on  "  Modern  Etchings,  Mezzotints, 
and  Dry- Points." 

Miss  Frood  studied  in  Exeter  and  in  Paris,  and 
has  worked  in  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  ; 
but  France  and  her  own  country  appeal  most  of 
all  to  her  as  an  etcher.  While,  as  she  herself  says, 
her  work  owes  more  than  she  can  say  to  Mr.  I  >.  Y. 
Cameron,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  describe  her  as  his 
pupil   (as  has  been  sometimes  stated)  ;  the   help 


she  has  received  from  him  has  always  been  of  the 
informal  nature  of  friendly  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment. If,  however,  the  influence  of  that  distin- 
guished artist  is  to  be  traced,  as  it  unquestionably 
may  be  in  certain  of  Miss  Frood's  works,  there  is 
in  her  recent  plates  such  as  those  here  reproduced 
abundant  evidence  that,  while  profiting  by  a  fine 
example,  she  is  far  from  being  a  mere  imitator  and 
that,  with  her  strong  feeling  for  the  truly  picturesque 
and  her  sympathetic  draughtsmanship  of  ancient 
architecture,  she  has  been  proceeding  ably  towards 
the  full  development  of  her  individuality. 
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"AN  OLD   FRENCH  TOWN" 
BY   HESTER  FROOD 


( By  permission  of  Messrs. 
Colnaghi  and  Obach) 
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-  EDUCATION  IN  EGYPT. 
P.  RODECK,  Lect.R.I.B.A. 


The  work  of  the  British  Government 
authorities  in  Egypt  can  be  divided  into  two  main 
functions — administration  and  education  ;  and  the 
latter  includes,  in  certain  Government  schools, 
artistic  training,  the  utility  and  necessity  of  which 
as  a  civilising  influence  are  duly  recognised.  The 
Egyptian  Government  had  already  in  1839  made  a 
start  in  this  direction  in  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  at  Boulaq,  now  known  as  the  Boulaq 
Technical  School.  After  working  till  1851  this 
school  was  closed  and  was  not  reopened  till  the 
year  1868,  when  it  contained  sections  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Carpentry,  and  Industrial  Arts  for  the 
training  of  two  classes  of  student — the  first  a  class 
<if  student  intended  to  become  Assistant  Engineers 
in  the  Public  Works 
and  other  Government 
Departments,  and  the 
second  a  working  class 
intended  to  become 
trained  artificers. 

In  1906  this  school, 
together  with  other 
technical  educational 
institutions  in  Egypt, 
was  placed  under  the 
newly  created  Govern- 
ment Department  of 
Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Education, 
with  Mr.  Sidney  H. 
Wells  as  Director- 
General.  In  course  of 
time  the  gradual  growth 
of  Industrial  Trade 
Schools  rendered  the 
second  (lass  of  student 
in  the  Boulaq  Tech- 
nical School  unneces- 
sary, and  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  form  a  new 
section  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  for  the  training 
ol  better  educated  boys 
«ith  the  idea  of  turning 
out  students  who  could 
enter  into  the  industrial 
life  of  the  country 
equipped  with  a 
knowledge  of  their 
special    craft    and    also  design  for  ta  11    rRY. 


BY  with  a  sound  training  in  design  and  historic 
ornament. 

To  this  end  the  school  opened  a  section  of 
Applied  Arts  in  1909  with  ten  students  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Moir  Gordon,  a  former  South 
Kensington  student.  Wood-carving  and  very  ele- 
mentary native  weaving,  togi  ther  with  clay  model- 
ling and  plaster  work,  were  introduced  during  the 
first  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Mr. 
Gordon  resigned,  and  was  replaced  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Stewart,  of  Bradford  Technical  College,  already  well 
known  in  England  as  a  designer  and  specialist  in 
textile  fabrics. 

Mr.  Stewart  introduced  improved  hand-loom 
weaving  and  spinning,  vegetable  and  aniline  dyeing 
and  machine  Jacquards,  reviving  the  old  Saracenic 
art  of  damask  weaving,  and  commenced  a  fairly 
full  course  of  weaving  theory  and  cloth  construc- 
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tion.  Previously  to  this  designs  were  not  put  on 
to  squared  paper  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  squared-paper  pattern  was 
therefore  an  important  step  in  the  production  of 
more  elaborate  and  interesting  designs.  Mr. 
Stewart  also  introduced  a  course  of  ornamental 
wrought-iron  work  and  sheet-metal  work,  which  has 
so  far  proved  successful  and  has  warranted  a 
further  extension  during  the  last  year  19 14- 15, 
when  a  course  of  light  metal-work  and  jewellery 
was  started. 

At  present  the  students  in  the  section  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  number  forty-two  in  the  various  crafts 
of  weaving,  wood-carving,  and  cabinet-making, 
interior  decoration,  and  metal-work.  Past  students 
have  already  shown  the  value  of  the  section  by 
being  appointed  to  posts  as  directors  of  weaving 
schools  or  foremen  in  other  trade  schools,  and  one 
student  sent  to  specialise  in  weaving 
and  design  at  the  Bradford  Tech- 
nical College  has  passed  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  examination, 
obtaining  the  second  prize  in  his 
college  and  receiving  the  diploma 
after  a  two  years'  training  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  present  writer  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Examiners  in  the  annual  examina- 
tions for  diplomas  instituted  during 
the  last  three  years  in  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  section  of  the  Boulaq  Tech- 
nical School.  This  has  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  teaching  provided 
and  the  work  produced  at  the 
school  and  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure 
to  watch  the  steady  development  of 
the  training  provided  and  the  re- 
markable progress  made  by  the 
students.  Under  Mr.  Stewart's 
sympathetic  direction  the  scope  of 
the  training  supplied  has  been  much 
enlarged  and  is  conducted  on  such 
lines  that  the  individuality  of  each 
student  is  brought  out  and  allowed 
free  expression.  An  excellent 
feature  of  the  training  is  the  fact 
that,  in  almost  all  the  crafts  dealt 
with,  designing  is  not  allowed  to 
become  a  purely  academic  exercise, 
but  the  students  are  taught  to  carry 
out  what  they  design. 

We  arc  not  able  with  these  notes  to 
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show  examples  of  designs  in  all  the  industrial  arts 
taught.  Of  these,  metal-work,  cabinet-making, 
wood-carving  and  inlaying,  as  well  as  painted  mural 
decoration,  are  among  the  most  promising  sections, 
and  their  products  should  find  a  ready  local  market. 
However,  the  design  for  tapestry  and  the  three 
designs  for  woven  fabrics  which  figure  among  the 
accompanying  illustrations  are  good  examples  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  school.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  similar  tendencies  in  the  designs  for 
painted  tiles  and  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
note  how  suitable  each  group  of  designs  is  to  the 
materials  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed.  The 
design  for  a  book  cover  is  also  representative  of 
much  of  the  students'  work,  and  the  three  designs 
for  rugs  again  show  the  same  appropriateness  of 
the  design  to  its  material,  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
happy  combination  of  practical  work  with  abstract 
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designing.  These  three 
designs  are  remarkable  for 
a  wonderful  richness  and 
harmony  of  colouring,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  production  of  rugs 
and  carpets  is  to  be  largely 
developed.  It  is  by  their 
sale  to  lovers  of  works  of 
art  that  the  rising  school 
of  Egyptian  designers  and 
craftsmen  seems  most 
likely  to  become  known 
not  only  in  its  own  but 
also  in  other  countries.  All 
the  designs  here  illustrated 
are  by  students  of  the 
Boulaq  Technical  School, 
and  have  in  some  cases 
been  carried  into  execution. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that,  in  the  intercourse 
between  Western  and  Eastern  races,  superficial 
observers  on  either  side  are  apt  to  fasten  upon  the 
less  commendable  qualities  of  the  other  as  being 
specially  representative  of  the  entire  character  of 
the  race.  In  artistic  matters  we  find  this  peculiarity 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  rich  Orientals  who,  on  their 
visits  to  Europe  often  admire  and  purchase  objects 
and  supposed  works  of  art  in  the  most  doubtful  and 
deplorable  taste.     That  examples  of  this  tendency 
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occur  among  Egyptians  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  they  are  incapable  of  good  taste  in 
artistic  matters,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the  results 
obtained  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  section  of  the 
Boulaq  Technical  School  and  other  schools  where 
industrial  arts  are  taught.  Not  only  has  the  number 
of  students  with  individuality  and  good  taste  as 
designers  among  those  admitted  to  the  school 
been  sufficiently  large  to  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  and  extend  the  artistic  training, 
but  already  in  the  short  time  during 
which  this  training  has  been  conducted 
on  sound  lines  by  Mr.  Stewart  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Wells  the  beginnings  of 
a  distinctive  school  of  Modern  Egyptian 
Design  have  emerged  and  show  very  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

The  success  of  the  direct  education 
of  art  students  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered to  be  assured.  A  larger  and  a 
far  more  difficult  problem  lies  in  the 
artistic  education  of  the  Egyptian  public, 
which  is  essential  if  the  trained  designers 
are  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  the  appreciation  they 
so  richly  deserve.  The  methods  by 
which  the  Government  attacks  the  latter 
problem  are.  at  present,  help  extended 
to  past  students  in  finding  employment, 
the  sale  of  objects  of  domestic  utility 
produced  in  the  schools  and  annual 
exhibitions  of  students'  work  held  in 
Cairo. 

For  the  results  of  their  efforts  in  direct 
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and  indirect  artistic  education,  especially  the  former, 
the  Government^  authorities  are  to  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated, and  for  the  success  of  their  future 
efforts  in  these  directions  they  have  our  heartiest 
good  wishes.  P.  R. 

STUDIO-TALK. 
(From   Our  Own   Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — A  year  ago  we  gave  an  illustration 
of  the  model  of  an  Elizabethan  galleon 
made  by  Mr.  Morton  Nance,  who  of  late 
-"^  years  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  reconstruction  on  a  small  scale  of  the 
picturesque  craft  that  sailed  the  seas  in  the  days 
of  long  ago.  The  model  we  illustrate  by  two  views 
on  the  opposite  page  is  a  rather  earlier  tsype  of 
vessel,  and  is,  Mr.  Nance  tells  us,  an  exact  copy 
ij4 


(allowing  for  .a  slight  incorrectness  of  perspective) 
of  a  "  Kraeck  "  or  carrack  engraved  by  the  Nether- 
landish master  "  W.  A.,"  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  appears 
to  be  t  he  only  extant  representation  giving  in  full 
detail  the  rig  of  that  date,  and  such  parts  as 
are  not  shown  in  the  print  have  been  supplied 
from  other  sources.  The  "craneline  pokes"  in 
the  rigging  show  this  craft  to  have  been  a  fighter, 
for  these  receptacles  were  used  for  hauling  up 
stones  and  other  arms.  Models  such  as  this  and 
the  various  others  which  Mr.  Nance  has  con- 
structed from  time  to  time  have,  in  addition  to 
their  historical  value,  a  distinct  fascination  from 
the  decorative  point  of  view,  and  they  have  more- 
over a  peculiar  interest  for  the  student  of  the 
paintings  of  the  Old  Masters  who  introduced  them 
into  their  backgrounds. 
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With  the  advent  of  autumn  there  come  signs  of 
a  gradually  re-awakening  activity  in  the  London 
galleries,  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  the  time  of 
writing  it  seems  probable  that  this  winter  season 
will  approximate  much  more  nearly  to  ante-bellum 
conditions  than  did  last  winter  season. 


At  the  Leicester  Galleries  we  have  had  exhibition 
of  works  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan  and  Miss  E.  Fortescue- 
Brickdale,  and  of  drawings  by  various  French  artists. 
The  first  room  was  occupied  by  "The  Kaiser's 
Garland,"  a  series  of  forty-eight  war  cartoons 
dealing  satirically  with  the  attitude  of  the  "All- 
Highest"  and  his  minions.  Mr.  Sullivan's  fine 
draughtsmanship  allied  to  his  sense  of  style  in 
composition  have  allowed  him  to  present  us 
with  caricatures  which,  if  barbed  and  penetrating, 
have  yet  a  dignity  in  their  poignant  satire  such 
as  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  in  the  mind  with 
the  pictorial  lampoons  produced  during  the  great 
conflict  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 


represented  by  vivacious  and  able  works  ;  while 
those  whose  drawings  were  done  in  the  trenches 
comprised  Bils,  Miarko,  Guy  Arnoux,  Jodelet, 
de  Therlikowski  (a  volontaire  killed  in  action  last 
May),  Murray,  Lortac,  Gir,  Emon  Dy,  Touff,  M. 
Dethomas,  Mirande,  Boifleury,  Bob,  E.  Touraine, 
G.  Delaw,  Huygens,  Ch.  Genty,  D'Hampol,  Hautot, 
and  Falke.  A  number  of  sketches  by  J.  Touchet 
made  while  prisoner  of  war  during  nine  months  at 
Giistrov  in  Mecklenburg,  together  with  his  yellow 
"  Kriegsgefangen  "  brassard,  were  an  interesting 
feature  of  an  exhibition  which  showed  the  high 
spirits  and  bold  hearts  of  artists  who  are  nobly 
playing  their  part  in  the  ranks  of  our  gallant  Ally. 


If  there  is  a  fault  in  her 


Miss  Eleanor  Fortescue-Brickdale's  water-colours 
illustrating  Old  English  Songs  and  Ballads  were 
in  her  familiar  and  attractive  vein.  These  carefully 
wrought  compositions  with  all  their  wealth  of  pre- 
Raphaelite  minuteness  are  entirely  English  in 
character,  and  as  such  consort  well  with  the 
themes  they  accompany, 
work,  it  is  a  little  want  of 
clarity  in  the  flesh  paint- 
ing, but  in  her  finely- 
studied  backgrounds  of 
foliage  or  landscape,  and 
in  the  sympathetic  render- 
ing of  silks  and  stuffs  she 
achieves  much  beauty. 


We  reproduce  some  interesting  examples  of 
glass  painting  by  Mr.  Stanley  North,  a  young 
artist  who  received  part  of  his  training  at  South 
Kensington  under  Professor  Lethaby  in  the 
Design  School.  The  tempera  painting  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  gained  a  prize  at  the  Crosby  Hall 
Exhibition  of  Mural  Decoration  some  three  years 
ago.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  possesses 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  drawings  by  Mr. 
North  of  old  English  painted  glass,  of  which  he 
has  made  an  extensive  study. 


The  Gallery  of  the  Medici  Society,  after  con- 
taining two  exhibitions  of  the   beautiful    stained 


The  third  room  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries  was  de- 
voted to  a  number  of 
drawings  and  sketches  by 
French  artists,  many  of 
them  produced,  we  are 
told,  in  the  intervals  of 
stern  work  in  the  fighting 
line.  Such  well-known 
nun  as  Steinlen,  Leandre, 
Poulbot,  G.  Barbier, 
Forain,  Roubille,  Val- 
lotton,  Hermann- Paul, 
Huard,  Carlegle,  Jules 
Griin,  Flores,  Abel  Faivre, 
Willette  and  Redon  were 
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glass  of  Mr.  Louis  Davis,  was  recently  filled  with 
a  general  exhibition  of  examples  by  a  number 
of  craftsmen  who  work  in  this  medium.  The 
admirable  productions  of  Mr.  Martin  Travers, 
beautiful  in  composition  and  in  detailed  draughts- 
manship, especially  a  design,  one  panel  of  which 
was  shown  as  executed,  for  a  painted  window  for  a 
living-room,  three  windows  by  Mr.  Davis,  particularly 
The  North  Wind  of  delightful  colour,  also  two 
examples  by  Miss  Pocock  in  which  pleasant  use  is 
made  of  a  chequered  pattern  of  black  and  yellow, 
all  call  for  mention.  Good  exhibits  were  those  of 
Mr.  George  Kruger — we  noticed  especially  his 
little  heraldic  windows  for  Christ's  Hospital — Miss 
Esplin's  windows  for  Khartoum  Cathedral,  designed 
with  a  due  regard  for  the  brilliant  sunlight  against 
which  they  will  be  placed  (very  fine  was  The  Three 
Wise  Men  clerestory  window,  and  in  particular 
the  third  light  showing  Balthaki  of  Ethiopia 
bearing  the  Myrrh),  and  cartoons  or  glass  by 
Mr.  Woolliscroft  Rhead,  Miss  M.  A.  Rope,  Miss 
Townsend,  Mr.  Reginald  Hallward,  Mr.  P.  Wood- 


roffe'and  others.  A  noble  and  dignified  cartoon 
was  Prof.  Selwyn  Image's  The  Annunciation, 
and  harmonious  in  colouring  were  two  lights  of 
windows  by  Miss  Hutchinson,  The  Resurrection 
and  St.  Timothy,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  An  in- 
teresting window  was  the  St.  Kenelm  by  Mr.  Henry 
Payne,  who  also  showed  the  cartoon  Sir  Galahad, 
which  we  reproduced  some  eighteen  months  ago. 


On  this  and  the  following  page  we  illustrate 
examples  of  ecclesiastical  woodwork  recently 
carried  out  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  and  Towyn  in 
Merionethshire  from  designs  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Bateman  (Bateman  and  Bateman)  of  Birmingham, 
the  execution  of  the  work  in  both  cases  having 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Bridgeman  and  Son  of 
Lichfield.  In  the  case  of  the  Walsall  Church  the 
work  was  added  to  a  chancel  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Beck  of  Wolverhampton.  Of  a  more 
elaborate  character  is  the  framing  of  the  organ  at 
Towyn,  a  piece  of  work  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
of  ecclesiastical  decorative  art  in  this  country. 


CHOIR   STALLS.  ETC.,   IN    s.  PETER'S  CHURCH,  WALSALL.      DESIGNED  BY  CHARLES  E.   BATEMAN,  F.R.I.B.A.,  ARCHITECT 
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"\  LORENCE.— The  art  of  modern  Italy 
in  its  pictorial  manifestations  has  been 
without  doubt  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  inspiration  of  Segantini  and  of  those 
artists  who  shared  in  his  impulse  or  followed  his 
technical  methods.  To  grasp  this  illusive  vision  of 
light,  to  bring  it  closer,  to  imprison  it  within  the 
canvas — this  has  been  the  dream  of  more  than  one 
master  of  our  time,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  ; 
within  Italy  it  has  touched  not  merely  the  painters 
of  the  snows  like  Giuseppe  Carozzi  or  Alberto 
Falchetti,  but  such  widely  differing  artists  as 
Gaetano  Previati,  Camillo  Innocenti,  Galileo  Chini, 
and  among  the  Tuscans  Francesco  Gioli,  and, 
still  more  directly  and  markedly,  Plinio  Nomel- 
lini, to  whom,  as  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
magazine,  a  Gold  Medal  has  just  been  awarded  in 
connection  with  the  exhibition  of  Italian  art  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Nomellini  was  born  at  Leghorn  in  August  1866 
of  parents  in  a  modest  position  of  life.  His 
father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Italian  Customs  at  Leghorn,  was  transferred  while 
our  artist  was  still  very  young  to  Cagliari  in 
Sardinia,  and  it  was  in  this  island,  with  its  wild, 
picturesque  scenery,  its  sunshine  and  rich  colour, 
that  his  first  impressions  were  received,  impres- 
sions which  may  be  traced  even  in  the  latest 
manifestations  of  his  art.  The  artistic  impulse 
was  very  strong  in  him  as  a  boy,  and  led  him,  in 
spite  of  parental  prohibitions,  to  take  part  in  the 
competition  for  a  scholarship  or  pensionate  in 
painting.  He  was  successful ;  and  this  first  success 
was  decisive  in  confirming  his  natural  inclination 
which  had  led  him  so  often  to  escape  from  the 
routine  of  lessons  to  the  shores  of  Leghorn,  her 
pinewoods  and  her  resounding  waves.  The 
scholarship  brought  him  an  allowance  of  60  francs 
a  month,  and  he  had  the  very  welcome  duty 
of  attending  the  classes  of  the  Academy  ot  Fine 
Arts  at  Florence.         

At  the  time  when  Plinio  Nompllini  entered  the 
Academy  at  Florence,  that  fine  Tuscan  artist, 
Giovanni  Fattori  (also  a  native  01  Leghorn)  was  still 
professor.  He  was  one  who  considered  his  scholars 
rather  as  friends  than  from  the  professorial  stand- 
point, ana  sought  to  guide  them  by  sympathy  and 
interest  rather  than  direct  precept  to  a  love  of  nature 
and  nature  in  art.  A  better  guide  for  Nomellini 
could,  perhaps,  scarcely  have  been  found  by  fortune : 
without  checking  his  originality,  Fattori,  who  had 
a  si  ncere  affection  for  the  brilliant  young  student, 
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led  him  forward  into  the  path  of  art  in  his  own 
studio,  where  he  formed  the  friendship  of  Signorini, 
Banti,  and  others  of  his  own  standing.  His  first 
success  was  at  the  "  Promotrice "  of  Florence, 
where  a  scene  from  the  life  of  the  Maremma  gained 
good  notice  ;  but  now  there  was  to  follow  a  period 
of  hard  struggle  for  the  young  artist.  His  monthly 
pension  had  come  to  a  natural  end ;  his  first 
picture,  though  it  had  won  good  press  notices,  had 
remained  unsold  ;  colours,  canvas,  and  frames  all 
cost  money,  and  the  dreams  of  the  future  had  to 
be  nourished  on  but  scanty  and  poorly-paid  com- 
missions in  the  present. 


Plinio  Nomellini  met  the  stress  and  storm  with- 
out flinching,  with  serenity,  sometimes  with  ready 
jest  and  caustic  criticism,  and  slowly  the  tide  of 
fortune  began  to  turn  in  his  favour.  The  Venice 
International  Art  Exhibitions,  which  have  been 
such  a  source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
all  that  is  most  original  and  modern  in  Italian  art, 
helped  him  very  materially,  as  they  have  helped 
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Others.  In  1901  he  had  already  made  his  mark 
there  with  his  painting,  full  of  poetic  suggestion, 
entitled  Stn/ottia  delict  Luna  (  Moonlight  Symphony) 
and  other  works,  a  success  which  he  followed  up 
two  years  later  with  his  masterly  composition 
entitled  The  Treasures  of  the  Sea. 


At  the  commencement  of  our  century  Nomellini 
had  already  found  his  message  of  art  in  rendering 
the  mystery  and  wonder  of  light  ;  and  though  some 
of  his  earlier  works,  with  their  reminiscence  of  the 
risorgimento,  bring  us  closer  to  the  spirit  of  his 
master,  Fattori,  it  is  as  a  luminist  that  he  claims  our 
attention  here,  and  it  is  in  this  relation  that  his 
work,  which  I  have  studied  in  every  consecutive 
Venice  exhibition  for  the  last  eight  years  and  at 
the  Roman  "  Secessions,"  has  chiefly  impressed  me. 
In  the  "Secession"  of  19 13 at  Rome  I  recollect  what 
a  delight  it  was  to  enter  the  room  set  apart  for  his 
paintings.  Simple  as  was  the  decorative  scheme 
— plain  restful  walls,  plain  wood  frames  and  furni- 
ture— the  room  seemed  radiant  with  light,  and  gave 
one  the  impression  of  entering  suddenly  into  the 
sunshine.     Such,  too,  was,  if  we  may  judge  by  his 


own  works,  the  impression  which  the  artist  sought 
to  convey  in  these  paintings.  "  They  tell  in  their 
unison,"  he  said  there,  "the  story  of  a  pleasant 
excursion  through  a  happy  country.  Restless, 
quickly-moving  clouds  traverse  the  skies,  leaving 
their  patterns  carpeted  on  the  plains;  the  faces  of 
children  smile;  a  sense  of  music  is  in  the  air. 
Here  there  is  not  the  imagination  which  is  bound 
and  struggles  to  be  free,  kindling  visions  of  tumult 
and  of  terror ;  only  the  soul  is  here,  intent  on 
gathering  the  echoes  of  those  melodies  which  rise  up 
from  the  kindly  earth  and  are  lost  in  the  limitless 
space  —  the  soul  which  anxiously  listens  and 
treasures  them.  Before  this  vision  1  have  no  need, 
no  wish  to  assert  any  problem  of  technique  or 
theory." 


One  phrase  in  this  description  seems  to  lead 
us  near  the  heart  of  the  painter's  creation  :  "  The 
soul  .  .  .  intent  on  gathering  the  echo  of  those 
melodies  which  rise  up  from  the  kindly  earth.  .  .  ." 
Gaetano  Previati,  the  apostle  in  modern  Italy  of 
the  Divisionist  theory,  has  stated  that  "the  disin- 
tegration   (sconposizione)    of    colours,     tending    to 
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draw  from  the  luminous  vibrations  not  merely  the 
general  tone  of  the  painting  but  its  every  separate 
element,  appears  markedly  only  among  the 
bointillistes  to  assume  its  definite  and  systematised 
character  in  the  works  of  Segantini,  notably  in  that 
grand  triptych  /  Ufa,  Natura  e  Morte — a  milestone  in 
the  already  glorious  advance  of  art  to  the  conquest 
of  luminous  objectivity,  the  true  aim  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  colours." 


But  Nomellini,  though  a  luminist  of  the  first 
order,  does  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  tie  himself, 
as  even  Previati  inclines  to  do,  to  the  precise 
method  of  any  systematisation  of  colour  as  present- 
ing refracted  light.  Endowed  with  a  marvellous 
sense  of  colour  and  light,  with  a  vigorously  assertive 
artistic  personality,  he  has  used  the  divisional 
method  where  it  suited  his  needs.  The  end  here 
surely  justifies  the  means  :  the  plenitude  of  living 
light  and  glow  of  colour  in  Plinio  Nomellini's 
later  works,  such  as  those  he  showed  at  Rome  in 
1 9 13,  at  Venice  the  year  before,  and  again  last  year, 
justify  his  choice  of  technique  by  their  success — a 
success  which,  sufficient  in  itself,  gained  for  him 
that  coveted  prize,  the  Premit)  Lhsi. 


At  the  close  of  this  brief  notice  I  go  back  again 
to  the  artist's  own  words,  which  seem  to  intimately 
convey  the  spirit  of  his  work — "the  soul  intent 
on  gathering  the  echo  of  the  melodies  that  rise 
from  the  kindly  earth."  The  sea,  with  all  its 
splendour  and  terror,  crashing  upon  those  coasts  of 
Viareggio  which  our  Shelley  knew  too  fatally  and 
loved,  the  great  pine-forests,  among  which  a  man 
may  lose  himself  for  hours,  with  the  sunlight 
patterning  itself  through  the  close  branches,  the 
wholesome  gaiety  and  freshness  of  the  Tuscan 
country  life,  the  flood  of  sunshine  in  long 
summer  days  upon  the  coast  or  among  the  olive- 
yards  of  Tuscany — all  these  seem  part  of  an  art 
which,  though  strong  enough  to  represent  the  terror 
and  tragedy  of  Nature,  has  preferred — happily  for 
us — to  gather  these  echoes  of  her  most  intimate 
harmony.  S.   B. 

VENICE.— With  the  death  of  Eduardo 
Dalbono  who  died  at  Naples  on  August 
23  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  there  has 
disappeared  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  distinguished  representatives  of  that 
brilliant  pleiad  of  Neapolitan  painters  ami  sculptors, 
which  for  some  years  formed  the  vanguard  of  the 
new  artistic  movement  in  Italy.  Dalbono  was  a 
visionary  of   the   brush.     To   his   spirit    as    to  his 


vision,  scenes  of  nature  and  of  the  mass  <ii 
humanity  only  appeared  as  though  seen  through 
veils  of  phantasmagoria,  sparkling  with  the  most 
brilliant  illumination.  His  regard  never  turned  with 
satisfaction  towards  anything  but  smiling,  sunny 
landscapes,  or  bustling  scenes  of  fetes ;  and, 
little  by  little,  beneath  the  insistence  of  his 
intoxicated  gaze,  all  became  transfigured  vivaciou6, 
gay  and  charming,  so  that  the  figures  and  the 
spectacles  fixed  upon  canvas  or  paper  by  his 
glorifying  brush,  ceased  to  belong  any  longer  to 
the  world  of  actuality,  but  to  a  faerie  kingdom, 
a  land  of  dreams !  And  so  it  is  that  Naples 
and  the  Neapolitans  found  in  him  much  more  than 
merely  a  brilliant  observer,  kindly  and  sympathetic, 
such  as  was  Favretto  for  the  Venetians.  Rather 
was  Dalbono  their  poet  and  extoller  :  incapable  of 
placing  before  us  anything  but  their  most  amiable, 
gracious,  and  seductive  aspects,  the  while  rendering 
these  by  his  rare  pictorial  ability  yet  more  gracious, 
more  amiable  and  more  seductive  still.  V.   P. 

COPENHAGEN.  — Mr.  N.  V.  Dorph's 
rare  sense  of  the  decorative  asserts  itself 
in  most  of  his  paintings  and  portraits, 
and  of  late  years  he  has  developed 
what  approaches  a  style  of  his  own  in  large 
decorative  landscape  pictures  with  figures.  Pic- 
turesque motifs,  found  where  his  travels  chance  to 
take  him,  are  made  the  scene  of  maidens  bathing, 
of  nymphs  at  play  or  some  such  thing,  but  his 
manly  self-containment  guards  him  against  the 
temptation  of  becoming  sentimental,  which  the 
subject  otherwise  might  involve,  and  there  is 
nothing  whatever  of  the  pastiche  in  these  handsome 
canvases,  which  endow  the  room  they  are  destined 
to  ornament  with  a  beauty  and  festivitas  in  which 
there  is  much  of  the  mood  of  bygone,  beauty- 
loving  days.  G.  B. 

ART  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

CDON. — In  a  circular  addressed  to  Local 
Education  Authorities  and  Schools  of  Art 
the  Board  of  Education  announce  that  in 
view  of  the  urgent  need  for  national 
economy  and  other  circumstances  arising  out  of 
th.  war,  no  National  Competition  will  be  held  in 
1916,  and  that  though  they  hope  to  hold  the 
examinations  in  art  as  usual,  it  may  be  necessarv  at 
a  later  date  to  suspend  these  examinations.  The 
interim  regulations  for  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and 
other  awards  in  art  already  in  force  are  provision 
ally  continued  subject  to  certain  modifications. 
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The  Surrey  Hills.  By  F.  E.  Green.  With 
illustrations  by  Elliott  Seabrooke.  (London: 
Chatto  and  Windus.)  •js.  6d.  net. — Mr.  Green 
has  written  a  very  entertaining  narrative  of  his 
rambles  among  the  hills  which  make  Surrey  one  of 
the  most  charming  shires  of  England.  Number- 
less are  the  celebrities  who  have  lived  there,  and> 
in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  village  in  the  author's 
itinerary  with  which  some  name  of  importance 
is  not  associated.  Those  of  literary  men  of  note 
figure  most  prominently  in  Mr.  Green's  pages,  and 
amongst  these  he  gives  an  entire  chapter  to  George 
Meredith  and  his  abode  on  Boxhill.  One  of  Mr. 
Seabrooke's  illustrations  shows  a  view  of  the  broad 
expanse  of  country  seen  from  Meredith's  window  at 
Flint  Cottage — a  view  which  makes  one  appreciate 
his  reason  for  building  it  and  his  attachment  to  the 
spot  for  over  forty  years,  for,  as  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "  I  must  have  for  my  daily  meal  a  good 
plateful  of  sky  ;  and  the  sun  must  drop  into  it  or  I 
am  not  satisfied.  I  feed  on  him  and  the  field 
he  traverses."  But  literary  men  have  not  been 
allowed  to  monopolise  the  charms  of  Surrey,  and 
of  late  years  an  increasing  number  of  well-to-do 
merchants,  lawyers,  and  others  who  have  prospered 
have  found  an  abiding  place  on  the  tops  or  slopes 
of  its  hills,  many  of  them  developing  a  taste  for 
truly  rural  pursuits.  The  author  mentions  a  lawyer 
noted  for  his  knowledge  of  philosophy  as  well 
as  law,  whose  penchant  was  pedigree  pigs,  and 
who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  Sundays  gazing 
at  them,  the  smell  of  his  piggery  being  more 
alluring  to  him  than  the  incense  of  his  church. 
Mr.  Seabrooke  has  supplied  twenty-eight  illus- 
trations, and  as  an  artist  with  an  eye  for  broad 
vistas  and  a  poetic  temperament  he  was  especially 
fitted  to  do  justice,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  land- 
scape beauties  of  the  Surrey  hills.  One  short- 
coming of  the  book  is  the  absence  of  an  index. 

Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  By  Giorgio  Vasari.  Newly 
translated  by  Gaston  Du  C.  de  Vere.  (London  : 
Medici  Society).  Vols.  VII,  VIII,  IX.  25j.net. 
each. — In  reviewing  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
new  translation  of  Vasari's  Lives,  we  have  testified 
to  the  conscientious  care  and  thought  bestowed  on 
its  preparation  and  to  the  admirable  way  in  which 
the  edition  has  been  presented  both  as  regards 
typography  and  the  illustrations  in  colour  and 
monochrome.  The  three  further  volumes  before 
us  fully  maintain  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
exhibited  in  the  antecedent  volumes,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  the  promised  early  publication  of  the 
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tenth  and  final  volume  we  can  congratulate  the 
Medici  Society  upon  the  completion  of  an  under- 
taking which  will  earn  the  appreciation  of  all 
students  of  the  history  of  Italian  art.  We  under- 
stand it  is  their  intention  to  supplement  the  ten 
volumes  of  the  translation  with  a  supplementary 
volume  devoted  to  a  critical  commentary  on 
Vasari's  statements,  embodying  the  results  of  the 
\ust  amount  of  research  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  work  of  the  artists  whose  deeds  and 
achievements  he  has  recorded. 

The  Book  of  Old  English  Songs  and  Ballads. 
Illustrated  in  colour  by  Eleanor  Fortescue 
Brickdale.  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Paper  5^.  net ;  Cloth,  bs.  net. — We  have  referred 
elsewhere  to  the  original  drawings,  twenty-four  of 
which  are  here  reproduced  in  colour,  in  connection 
with  the  exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  Very 
charming  is  the  picture  accompanying  Ben  Jonson's 
"A  Hue  and  cry  after  Cupid,"  and  the  illustration 
O  Love  '.  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ?  to  Lyly's  de- 
lightful ''  Cupid  and  my  Campaspe,"  and  yet 
another,  sumptuous  in  design  and  colour  "  Our 
Lady  sings  Magnificat."  The  poetical  quality  of 
Miss  Hrickdale's  work  in  this  volume  is  for  the 
most  part  in  her  delicate  and  very  pleasing  crafts- 
manship rather  than  in  the  pictorial  ideas,  which 
might,  some  of  them,  seem  a  little  prosaic  as 
illustrations  to  such  charming  lines  as  these  here 
reprinted,  did  not  the  beauty  of  technical  accom- 
plishment fill  our  eyes. 

The  Artistic  Anatomy  of  Trees.  By  Rex  Vk  at 
Cole.  (London  :  Seeley,  Service  and  Co.)  js.  6d. 
net. — This  recent  addition  to  the  "  New  Art  Library  " 
will  be  found  very  helpful  to  the  student  of  land- 
scape painting.  The  name  of  the  author  is  itself 
a  guarantee  that  the  subject  is  adequately  treated  ; 
he  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  trees  in 
all  their  varieties  and  aspects,  and  already  many  an 
artist  and  designer  has  profited  by  the  extensive 
series  of  drawings  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole's  comprehensive  work  on  "  British  Trees " 
issued  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  and  of  which 
some  selected  examples  were  reproduced  in  our 
pages  at  the  time.  In  this  new  manual,  intended 
to  meet  the  needs  of  beginners  as  well  as  more 
advanced  students,  the  subject  is  handled  in  a 
systematic  and  lucid  way  which  the  novice  with 
but  an  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  trees  can  follow  with 
ease  ;  while  among  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
considerable  proficiency  in  drawing  or  painting 
trees  there  are  few  who  will  fail  to  derive  some 
advantage    from    its   contents.     The    author    has 
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(It-voted  a  large  part  of  the  volume  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  true  and  the  configuration  of  its  details  in 
the  belief  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  essential 

to  the  artist  who  makes  use  of  tree  forms,  and 
though  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  an  excess 
of  merely  botanical  knowledge  may  react  un- 
favourably on  his  work,  we  agree  that  there  are 
many  landscape  painters  whose  work  would  carry 
more  conviction  if  it  showed  more  appreciation  of 
the  specific  characteristics  of  the  trees  that  figure 
in  their  compositions.  The  volume  is  provided 
with  an  abundance  of  illustrations,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  drawings  made  by  the  author  but 
including  reproductions  of  works  by  great  masters, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  which  trees  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  composition. 

Bath  and  Bristol.  Painted  by  Lai  ka  A. 
Happerfield;  described  by  Stanley  Hutton. 
(London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.)  is.  bd.  net. — The 
author  has  gathered  together  in  the  190  odd  pages 
of  this  book  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding 
these  two  cities  situated  so  close  to  one  another 
yet  fundamentally  so  different  in  their  character. 
He  evokes  memories  of  the  many  distinguished 
men  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  either 
Bath  or  Bristol,  and  the  text  makes  interesting 
reading.  Lord  Rosebery  is  reported  to  have 
declared  that  "  the  city  of  Bath  in  the  month  of  May 
is  the  most  beautiful  city  or  town  in  the  kingdom." 
and  perhaps  we  may  see  a  revival  of  the  great 
popularity  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Nash 
and  before  the  foreign  spas  became  so  much  the 
resort  of  fashionable  valetudinarians.  The  volume 
contains  twenty  reproductions  in  colour  of  water- 
colours  by  Laura  Happerfield,  and  two  plans. 

The  Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  Apartments. 
By  B.  Russell  Herts.  (London  and  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  1 5^.  net. — In  the  larger 
cities  of  America  as  in  those  of  England,  France, 
Germany  and  other  countries,  the  apartment  house 
has  become  an  increasingly  conspicuous  feature  in 
recent  years,  and  in  years  to  come  will  probably  be 
more  so,  as  the  '"servant  problem"  which  in  both 
hemispheres  is  largely  responsible  for  this  develop- 
ment, is  not  likely  to  become  less  acute  but  rather 
the  contrary.  It  is  to  the  occupiers  of  such 
dwellings,  ranging  from  the  small  two-room  suite 
to  the  large  suite  of  ten  to  twenty  rooms  disposed 
On  one,  two,  or  three  levels,  that  Mr.  Herts  ofl 
advice  in  the  matter  of  the  artistic  treatment  of 
their  houses,  and  though  he  is  more  especially 
concerned  with  conditions  existing  in  America, 
these  conditions  so  closely  correspond  to  those  met 
with  wherever  the  "flat"  is  in  evidence  that  his  obsi  1 


vations  admit  of  general  application.  In  America, 
however,  he  perceives,  especially  among  the  well-to- 
do,  a  greater  need  of  enlightenment  in  artistic  de 
coration  and  furnishing  than  elsewhere.  "  (  )ne  of 
the  great  difficulties  which  some  Americans  have  to 
face  is  that  of  being  extravagant  gracefully.  .  . 
We  do  a  lot  of  copying  of  old  things  in  America, 
but  we  do  it  chiefl)  without  the  background  of 
inherited  tradition.  Our  ideals,  like  our  apartment 
house,  smell  of  fresh  paint."  Under  such  conditions 
the  decorator's  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  the 
author  believes  that  the  future  is  with  the  artists  of 
the  profession  and  not  with  those  whose  chief 
concern  is  getting  big  profits.  His  counsel, 
especially  in  the  equipment  of  the  smaller  suites 
of  apartments  will  be  helpful  alike  to  those  who 
live  in  them  and  to  decorators  who  turn  their 
attention  to  the  new  problems  which  the  new  con- 
ditions of  life  have  produced.  The  illustrations 
consist  of  reproductions  in  colour  or  monochrome 
of  interiors  designed  by  the  author. 

Little  People.  Rhymes  by  R.  H.  Ei.kin.  Illus- 
trations by  H.  Willebeek.  Le  Mair.  (London: 
Augener  Ltd.:  Philadelphia:  David  McKlay.) 
y.  bd.  net.  —  Miss  Le  Mail's  illustrations  to  nursery 
rhymes  and  children's  songs  have  captivated  the 
hearts  of  a  legion  of  little  folk,  to  whom  the  young 
1  lutch  artist  has  endeared  herself  by  that  sympathy 
with' childhood  which  is  so  evident  in  her  dainty 
drawings.  We  are  sure  therefore  that  this  new- 
book  with  its  ten  illustrations  in  colour  will  meet 
with  a  warm  welcome  from  all  the  "  little  people  " 
into  whose  hands  it  I  ills. 


Under  the  general  title  of  "Memorabilia,"  the 
Medici  Society  through  its  publisher,  Mr.  Lee 
Warner,  is  issuing  a  series  of  booklets  containing 
as  their  subject-matter  either  some  literary  classic 
or  a  group  of  monochrome  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  old  masters  with  a  common  theme. 
In  the  former  category  there  is  Browning's 
••Christmas  Eve"  and  "Easter  Day,"  Milton's 
Nativity  Ode;  Gray's  Elegy,  "A  Book  of  Carols," 
and  another  of  "Noels  Francais."  In  the  illus- 
trated booklets,  the  subjects  are  "The  Visitation  of 
Mary,"  "The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.'  ••The 
Flight  into  Egypt,"  "The  Life  of  Christ  (after 
Duccio),     "  v'    George  the  Martyr,"  "St.   Francis 

of  Assist  latter  Giotto)."      Each  booklet   is   printed 

in  the  beautiful  typi    designed   by   Mr.    Herbert 
Home  for  the  Society  and  is  published  at  is.  net. 


Various  books  published  recently  have  reached  us 
too  late  for  notice  in  this  number  and  will  be 
reviewed  in  our  next  issue. 
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HE     LAY    FIGURE:     ON     THE 
PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  ART. 


How  is  it  possible  to  claim  any  practical 
value  for  art  ?  "  asked  the  Plain  Man.  "  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about  art  as  a 
national  asset  and  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  it  all  seems  to  me  to 
be  mere  twaddle." 

"  Oh,  does  it  ?  "  cried  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie.  "  You  are  much  too  ready  to  dismiss  as 
twaddle  any  argument  that  you  cannot  understand. 
What  do  you  know  about  art,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  a  very  fair  know- 
ledge of  many  kinds  of  art,"  protested  the  Plain 
Man.  "  I  am  very  fond  of  pictures  and  I  am 
really  interested  in  what  artists  are  doing.  To 
look  at  works  of  art  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure." 

"  In  other  words  it  amuses  you,"  scoffed  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  The  artist  is  to  you  a 
sort  of  mountebank  whose  tricks  make  you  smile. 
You  give  him  an  occasional  spare  moment  but  you 
never  dream  of  taking  him  seriously." 

"  Take  him  seriously  :  I  hardly  think  one  could 
do  that,"  reflected  the  Plain  Man.  "  I  suppose 
art  is  really  a  form  of  amusement,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  allow  it  to  take  up  too  much 
of  one's  time.  Naturally  it  cannot  claim  a  place 
among  the  practical  facts  of  life,  and  therefore 
it  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  moments  of  leisure  by 
the  busy  men  who  have  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world." 

"  You  evidently  think  that  there  is  no  part  for 
the  artist  in  the  work  of  the  world,"  broke  in  the 
Art  Critic,  "  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  be  called 
a  busy  man.  He  is  a  worker,  is  he  not,  a  pro- 
ducer, an  inventor  ;  why  is  he  to  be  dismissed 
as  not  concerned  with  the  practical  facts  of 
life?" 

"  Because  what  he  does  is  unpractical  and  of  no 
real  use  to  humanity,"  returned  the  Plain  Man. 
"  He  amuses  but  he  does  not  instruct ;  he  pro- 
duces luxuries  not  essentials  :  he  wastes  his  time 
in  unprofitable  dreaming  not  in  helpful  and  pro- 
ductive labour." 

"And  that  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  claims 
to  be  possessed  of  average  intelligence!"  sighed 
the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "That  is  what  the 
practical,  common-sense  person  actually  thinks 
about  art !     Really,  you  make  me  angry." 

"  I  feel  sorrow  rather  than  anger,"  laughed  the 
Critic.     "  I  grieve  because  I  realise  that  he  speaks 
for  his  class,  and  because  I  know  that  there  are 
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many  people  who,' like  our  friend  here,  honestly 
believe  that  art  is  just  the  useless,  unprofitable, 
unpractical  thing  that  he  describes." 

"  One  moment,"  interrupted  the  Plain  Man. 
"  I  do  not  say  that  art  is  useless,  because  I  see 
that  as  an  amusement  it  has  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  existence ;  but  I  do  think  it  is  un- 
practical, and  unprofitable  as  well,  because  it  can 
never  be  anything  but  an  amusement,  and  therefore 
of  no  actual  value  to  a  working  community." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  your  conception  of  life 
is  by  no  means  an  elevated  one,"  replied  the 
Critic.  "  You  appear  to  think  that  only  things 
which  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  cruder 
sensations  are  of  any  account." 

"  My  conception  of  life  is,  I  maintain,  a  common- 
sense  one,"  retorted  the  Plain  Man.  "  I  set  no 
store  by  anything  which  does  not  serve  a  really 
useful  purpose  by  adding  to  the  earning  power 
of  the  nation,  and  as  art  does  not  do  that,  it  is  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration." 

"Do  you  allow  it  no  educational  influence? 
Do  you  deny  to  it  the  power  to  improve  men's 
minds?  Do  you  suggest  that  neither  socially, 
politically  nor  industrially,  it  serves  any  purpose 
at  all  ? "  asked  the  Critic.  "  I  say  that  in  all 
these  ways  it  fulfils  a  mission  of  the  highest  im- 
portance." 

"  How  can  a  thing  inherently  trivial  exercise 
any  influence  or  fulfil  any  mission?"  rejoined  the 
Plain  Man. 

'"  Ah,  there  is  your  mistake  !  "  declared  the  Critic. 
"  You  say  art  is  trivial  because  you  have  never  seen 
in  it  anything  but  the  superficialities  which  amuse 
you.  Now  I  can  claim  to  have  gone  beneath  the 
surface  and  to  have  found  in  art  great  practical 
qualities  which  make  it  of  infinite  service  to  all 
civilised  peoples.  Socially  and  morally  it  is 
valuable  because  its  refining  influence  improves 
the  conduct  of  the  men  who  are  brought  in  contact 
with  it  :  politically  it  is  helpful  because  the  artistic 
nation  is  a  nation  with  high  ideals  and  a  nobly 
intellectual  standard  of  life ;  industrially  it  is 
supremely  important  because  art  enters  into  count- 
less varieties  of  production  and  gives  vitality  to 
numberless  branches  of  trade.  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  over-estimate  its  value  as  an 
influence  in  daily  life." 

"  Oh,  well  ;  perhaps  you  are  right,"  admitted  the 
Plain  Man.  "  I  have  never  looked  at  it  quite  in 
that  light,  and  possibly  I  have  judged  art  too 
hastily.     I  must  think  it  over." 

"  1  >o,"  said  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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R.  BRANGWYN'S  MURAL 
PAINTINGS  IN  CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL  CHAPEL. 


Upon  the  walls  of  the  fine  chapel  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  West  Horsham,  there  are  fourteen  large 
spaces  and  two  smaller  ones  destined  to  contain 
mural  decorations.  The  project  is  now  being 
carried  into  execution  and  the  school  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  entrusted  this  important 
work  to  Mr.  Brangwyn.  Nine  of  the  large  spaces, 
each  with  a  superficial  area  of  over  a  hundred 
feet,  have  already  been  filled  with  tempera  paint- 
ings subscribed  for  by  various  of  the  Governors, 
the  parents  of  the  boys,  the  boys  themselves 
past  and  present,  and  friends  of  the  school,  and 
these  we  illustrate  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
last  placed  in  position,  the  subject  of  which  is  St. 
Aidan,  Bishop  of  Northumbria  a.d.  6jJ,  Training 
boys  at  Lindisfarne.  They  are  painted  in  a  very 
high  key,  and  an  air  of  brightness 
pervades  them  all,  typifying  we  may 
suppose  the  dawn  of  the  Church, 
and  reminding  us  that,  even  where 
it  is  some  scene  of  martyrdom  that 
is  depicted,  the  early  Saints  went 
with  happy  hearts  and  souls  trans- 
figured by  the  joy  of  suffering  for 
the  faith.  Through  all  the  panels 
runs  a  streak  of  bright  blue  sky,  a 
colour  repeated  in  the  ribbon  bear- 
ing the  inscription  in  white  letters, 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  common 
factor,  and  binding  into  a  unity 
these  paintings  diverse  in  subject 
though  they  be. 

Taking  the  paintings  in  the  order 
of  our  reproductions  we  have  first 
The  Stoning  of  Stephen.  Of  this 
subject  we  reproduce  also  a 
masterly  cartoon  executed  in  pastel 
on  brown  paper  ;  but  this  must  not 
be  regarded  as  suggesting  the 
tonality  of  the  completed  work, 
which,  as  are  all  the  panels,  is  in  a 
much  lighter  key.  We  read  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
"  laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  young 
man's  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul," 
that  same  to  whom  came  later  the 
dread  question,  "  Why  persecutest 
thou  me?"  and  whom  we  see  in 
another  panel  on  his  arrival  at 
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Rome.  Very  eloquent  is  the  grouping  of  these 
figures ;  St.  Paul  with  his  staff  and  water-bottle, 
standing  with  the  brethren  who  came  out  to  meet 
him,  as  thev  gaze  across  the  green  waters  of  the 
Tiber  at  the  towers  of  the  great  city.  The  ship- 
wreck upon  the  island  of  Malta  is  shown  in  a  panel 
of  wonderful  blue  fading  to  pale  sea-green  in  the 
foreground  where,  through  the  shallow  waves,  the 
shipwrecked  travellers  make  their  way  ashore. 

A  fine  panel  with  a  rich  harmony  of  old  gold  and 
blue  shows  St.  Wilfred  (Bede  gives  his  name  as 
Wilfrid,  and  in  English-Saxon  it  was  spelt  Willferder) 
to  whom,  as  Bede  tells  us,  "  King  Ethelwalch  gave 
land  of  eighty-seven  families  to  maintain  his 
company  who  were  in  banishment,  which  place  is 
called  Selsey,  that  is  the  Island  of  the  Sea-Calf.  .  .  . 
And  forasmuch  as  the  aforesaid  King,  together 
with  the  said  place,  gave  him  all  the  goods  that  were 
therein,  with  the  lands  and  men,  he  instructed 
them  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  baptized  them  all." 
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Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  the  Saint  taught  the 
people  to  fish,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  them, 
and  in  the  first  essay  they  caught  three  hundred. 
Of  this  superb  piece  of  draughtsmanship,  as  of  the 
St.  Paul  at  Rome,  Mr.  Brangwyn  has  allowed  us 
to  reproduce  the  very  interesting  cartoons. 

In  some  respects  the  panel  showing  5/.  Ambrose 
training  his  choir  at  Milan  appeals  to  me  as  being 
the  most  beautiful  in  colour  of  the  series,  while  it 
is  exceedingly  dignified  in  composition  as  one 
regards  it  from  the  seats  facing  it  in  the  Chapel. 
A  characteristic  vivacity  is  given  to  quiet  harmonies 
of  blues  and  yellows  by  the  introduction  of  a 
brilliant  crimson  note  in  the  skull  cap  of  the  old 
priest  seated  upon  the  chancel  steps,  and  by  the 
scarlet  head-dress  and  shoes  of  one  of  the  choristers. 
St.  Ambrose,  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
proverb,  "  When  in  Rome  do  as  Rome  does,"  was 
consecrated  on  December  7,  a.d.  374.  He  is 
credited  with  having  first  introduced  at  Milan  the 
custom,  which  obtained  in  the  Oriental  churches, 
of  singing  psalms  alternately  by  two  choirs. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  panels  is  the 
wonderful    Conversion  of  Saint  Augustine,  where 
the  bright  green,  yellow,  and  orange  of  the  leaves 
of  the  fig-tree  against  the  deep  azure  of  the  Italian 
sky,    and   the   delicate   bluish-white    of   the    lilies 
form  a  kind  of  background  of  children  and  foliage 
and  a  screen  of  flowers  and  children  in  the  fore- 
ground,   between  which,   in    the   middle   plan,   is 
seated  the  Saint  who  was  the  greatest  of  the  Latin 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.     His  lined  and 
anguished  face  and  his  shaven  head  stand  out  in 
contrast   with    the  young   life,    the    children,    the 
leaves,  and  the  pure  lilies  which  are  around  him. 
The  study  of  Plato  had  shaken  his  old  beliefs,  and 
on  coming  to  Milan  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  the 
preaching  of  Bishop  Ambrose  completed  his  con- 
version.    The  painting  depicts  the  scene  in  the 
garden   to   which,    in   the    tempest    and    furious 
agitation  of  his  soul,  Augustine  had  drawn  apart 
from  his  friend  Alipius;  in  anguish  of  mind  we 
see  him  wrestling  with  himself,  sore  beset  with  the 
temptations  of  his  old  incontinent  life.     And  as 
he  cried  out  to  God,  reproaching  himself  for  his 
uncleanness  of  spirit,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  voice 
of  a  child  repeating  in  song  these  words,  Tolle  Lege, 
Tolle  Lege,  which  he  interpreted  as  a  divine  ad- 
monition.    Soon  after  at  Milan,  in  company  with 
Alipius,  he  received  baptism  on  Easter  Eve,  a.d. 
387,    at   the   hands   of   Ambrose,   and   with    this 
occasion  tradition  associates  the   composition  of 
the  great  Christian  hymn,  the  Te  Deum.     In  the 
year  391   St.   Augustine   was  ordained   at    Hippo 
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Regius,    a  town   on   the  borders  of   Algeria   and 
Tunis,  and  later  became  Bishop  of  this  See. 

The  Saint  Augustine  whom  we  see  in  another 
panel,  with  a  striking  contrast  of  colour  between 
the  scarlet  cloak  and  purplish  chain  mail  of  the 
Knight  and  the  simple  yellowy  white  habit  of  the 
Saint,  is  of  course  he  who  was  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  to  convert  Britain,  later  becoming  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  St.  Augustine  and  his 
company  of  forty  monks  landed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  and  were  received  by  Ethelbert,  the 
powerful  King  of  Kent,  out  of  doors,  for  the  King 
had  a  superstitious  idea  that  did  they  come  with 
any  magical  spell  this  would  be  of  none  effect  in 
the  open  fields.  The  holy  men  advanced,  bearing 
a  silver  cross  and  the  image  of  Christ  painted  on  a 
board,  and  obtained  from  Ethelbert  permission  to 
preach  and  dwell  in  Canterbury,  his  capital. 

The  last  of  our  reproductions  shows  St.  Alban, 
who  during  the  Diocletian  persecutions  concealed 
a  certain  priest  in  his  house,  thus  aiding  him  to 
escape  his  persecutors,  and,  arraying  himself  in  the 
long  robe,  called  caracalla,  of  his  guest,  presented 
himself  to  the  soldiers  in  his  stead.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  scourged,  and  subsequently  was 
beheaded,  many  miraculous  happenings  testifying 
the  while  that  here  was  indeed  a  man  of  God. 

For  the  remaining  panels  to  be  executed,  the 
subjects  selected  are  the  Preaching  of  SS.  Peter 
and  John  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Paul  enter- 
ing Damascus  after  his  conversion,  St.  Patrick  and 
St.  Columba,  and  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Bede, 
King  Alfred,  and  Caxton. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  oft-times  dull,  con- 
ventional treatment  of  religious  themes  there  is  in 
all  these  panels,  replete  with  the  great  qualities 
of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  art,  a  feeling  of  reality  and 
actuality ;  there  has  been  a  certain  deliberate 
preservation  of  simplicity,  a  purposed  and  con- 
sidered naivete  that  consorts  well  not  merely  with 
the  early  period  of  church  history  they  evoke,  but 
with  the  needs  of  the  youthful  congregation  by 
whom  they  are  to  be  seen.  They  are  full  of  a 
robust  humanity  and  an  unaffectedness  which, 
added  to  their  superb  decorative  qualities,  invest 
them  with  a  deep  and  moving  appeal.  They  bear, 
indeed,  the  great  message  of  sincerity  and  of 
vitality  in  religion,  for  the  strengthening  of  practical 
ideals,  an  evangel  such  as  is  easily  to  be  appre- 
ciated and  apprehended  by  all  who  see  them  ;  and 
one  cannot  but  feel  confident  that  to  the  boys  as 
they  sit  in  their  beautiful  chapel,  their  eloquent 
message  will  come  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
school-day  memories.  Arthur  Reddie. 
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APANESE  ART  AT  THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  BY  PROF. 
JIRO  HARADA. 


Japan  occupied  a  suite  of  eight  rooms  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  five  rooms 
for  the  modern  section,  two  rooms  for  retrospective 
art  and  one  for  study  and  reference.  The  exhibit 
embraced  a  wide  scope  covering  many  branches 
of  art,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture,  works 
in  metal,  wood  and  bamboo,  dyed  fabrics  and 
embroideries,  porcelain  and  cloisonne  enamels, 
lacquer  and  inlaid  work,  prints  and  designs. 

The  Japanese  paintings  in  the  modern  section 
were  extremely  interesting,  inasmuch  as  in  them 
were  revealed  many  of  the  notable  tendencies  in 
our  contemporary  art.  In  these  paintings  it  was 
evident  that  the  artists  had  tried  to  show  something 
new — new  not  only  in  technique  but  also  in 
subject-matter,  as  well  as  in  feeling.  This  may- 
be looked  upon  as  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  art 
exhibitions  that  are  held  in  Japan  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  is  customary  at  these  exhibitions  to 
accept  none  but  those  pictures  which  possess 
something  new  and  original.  Artists  no  longer 
remain   satisfied  with  subjects  near  at  hand,  but 


they  go  to  far-off  islands  or  even  to  a  foreign 
country  in  order  that  they  may  find  some  new 
motif  to  be  treated  in  the  traditional  style  of 
Japanese  painting.  Among  the  pictures  a  pair  of 
screens  by  Minakami-Taisei  entitled  Flowers  of 
Liitkiu,  and  two  panels  entitled,  Morning  of  Shuri, 
and  Evening  in  Nawa  Harbour,  by  Okada-Sesso, 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this  new  tendency  in 
seeking  after  new  subjects  and  resorting  to  a  new 
and  original  technique  of  expression. 

Although  many  visitors  have  received  the  impres- 
sion that  a  large  number  of  our  paintings  show  in 
a  marked  degree  the  influence  of  the  western  style 
of  painting,  closer  observation  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  artists  are  trying  to  express  their  own 
ideals  and  interpretation,  not  in  the  manner  of  the 
western  world  but  by  their  own  methods.  In 
many  instances  it  may  be  true  that  the  results 
do  resemble  western  work ;  nevertheless,  this 
resemblance  is  not  so  much  the  outcome  of  the 
influence  of  western  painting  as  the  result  of  the 
struggle  of  Japanese  artists  within  their  own 
resources  to  express  their  views  and  ideals,  which 
may  be  different  from  those  of  their  masters. 
However,  all  art  is  the  expression  of  the  ideals 
and  emotions  of  a  people,  and  when  certain  phases 
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or  the  mental  and  spiritual  conditions  of  the  nation 
are  undergoing  a  change,  it  is  but  natural  that 
their  manifestation  in  art  should  be  a  little  different 
from  the  style  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Japan  is  now  in  a 
transitional  period  of  her  national  life. 

A  large  number  of  the  paintings  on  view  illus- 
trated this  point,  but  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  treatment  of  the  water  in  the  Sailing  Boats 
by  Ito-Keisui  (p.  165).  At  the  first  glance  the  water 
in  this  picture  may  appear  to  offer  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  western  method  of  painting, 
but  a  closer  examination  will  convince  us  that  the 
treatment  shows  what  has  been  evolved  from  the 
traditional  method  of  Japanese  painting.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the  method 
used  in  expressing  water  in  this  picture  from  that 
seen  in  Kasunoki-AIasashige  Rescuing  Drowning 
Foes,  by  Kobori-Tomoto  (p.  164). 

In  looking  through  the  collection  of  paintings  at 
the  Exposition  another  tendency  was  to  be  noted — 
the  increased  size  of  the  pictures.  Folding  screens 
predominated,  and  others,  apparently  in  the  tradi- 
ditional  shape  of  the  kakemono  hanging  pictures, 


were  entirely  too  large  for  the  tokonoma,  the  name 
given  to  the  recess  in  the  guest  room  where  pictures 
are  hung,  or  for  any  other  place  in  a  Japanese 
home. 

Still  another  tendency  is  that  of  making  pictures 
highly  decorative.  It  has  always  been  the  ideal  of 
Japanese  painters  to  combine  in  harmony  the 
decorative  function  with  the  representative,  or 
realistic  quality.  Perhaps  Twilight,  by  Okamoto- 
Hosui,  and  Early  Summer  Day,  by  Okajima- 
Tesshu,  may  be  pointed  out  as  two  of  the  most 
successful  paintings  in  this  line  of  work — the 
former  showing  pine  trees  with  chirping  sparrows 
seeking  nests,  and  a  sprinkling  of  gold  in  the 
background  to  suggest  the  evening  glow  in  the 
western  sky,  the  latter  showing  butterflies  and  bees 
among  the  hollyhocks,  dexterously  treated  in  a 
quiet  manner. 

There  were  certain  pictures  in  the  collection 
which  represented  more  or  less  the  old  school 
of  Japanese  painting,  old  in  technique  as  well  as 
in  feeling.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
Moving  Clouds,  by  Dan-Ranshyu,  Spring  Rain, 
by  Hirose-Taho,  Festival  at  Mara,  by  Morimura- 
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"voices  ok  little  birds' 


BY    HIRATA-SHODO 


Yoshine,  and  the  historical  painting  by  Kobori- 
Tomoto  already  referred  to. 

Moving  Clouds  has  won  the  admiration  of  many 
as  it  expresses  the  majesty  of  the  mountains  towering 
above  the  shifting  clouds,  emphasised  here  by  a  few 
huts  which,  huddled  together  by  a  gurgling  stream, 
give  them  that  appealing  quality  by  which  in  land- 
scape pictures  the  sublimity  of  nature  is  brought  into 
intimate  relation  with  man.  This  painting  shows 
how  effectively  the  unpainted  part,  the  bare  silk 
upon  which  the  picture  is  painted,  does  its  work 
in  the  composition,  as  the  clouds  have  been  depicted 
by  not  painting  them,  contradictory  as  this  may 
seem.  It  is  a  very  important  quality  in  Japanese 
painting  to  leave  a  part,  often  the  greater  part, 
blank  and  let  that  blank  portion  perform  its 
necessary  and  very  important  function  in  the 
picture. 

Similar  effective  use  of  the  blank  space  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  work  of  Kobori,  the  only  historical 
subject  in  this  section.  Kobori  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most Japanese  painters  of  historical  subjects  at  the 
present  day  and  he  faithfully  follows  the  traditional 
method  of  the  school  in  which  he  ranks  as  a  leader. 

Suggestion  is  the  life  of  Japanese  art,  and  it  is 
evidenced  not  only  by  the  use  of  blank  spaces  but 
by  the  effect  of  association  and  by  the  introduction 
of  only  the  bare  essentials.  Spring  on  the  Kamo 
River  by  Takakura-Kangai,  suggests  more  by  asso- 
ciation. It  is  a  gorgeous  screen  with  gold  and 
vivid  colours,  and  was  one  of  the  most  decorative 
pictures  in  the  exhibition.  In  this  picture  a  girl 
is  portrayed  in  the  act  of  hanging  gaily  coloured 
materials  to  dry,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  willow  the 
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artist  tries  to  show  the  brightness  and  the  colours 
of  the  spring,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  the 
joyousness  of  the  life  of  those  who  are  to  wear  the 
garments  made  of  that  material.  It  is  extremely 
suggestive  of  Kyoto,  the  capital  of  Japan  for  nearly 
eleven  centuries,  where  the  river  and  the  dyeing 
industry,  closely  connected  with  each  other,  have 
in  a  large  measure  determined  the  activity  of  that 
city. 

There  were  other  pictures  of  subtle  suggestion, 
such  as  Ta.ma.ya.-Sh\inkis£astern  Breeze,  from  which 
you  got  the  feeling  of  a  zephyr  rustling  the  leaves 
of  an  acacia  freshened  by  a  recent  shower.  The 
dewy  freshness  of  the  morning  was  vividly  suggested 
by  Tosima-Teiun  in  his  picture  called  Shades  of  the 
Morning,  in  which  you  seemed  to  feel  the  dew 
on  the  petals  of  the  flowers.  The  effort  made  by 
Hirata-Shodo  in  his  Voices  of  little  Birds  betrays  a 
certain  trend  of  many  of  our  young  artists.  Shodo 
has  tried  to  convey  the  sudden  burst  and  thrill  of 
the  notes  in  the  songs  of  little  birds  in  a  sombre 
forest  by  means  of  painting  the  slender,  upright 
forms  of  the  silver  birch  among  trees  with  dark 
stems. 

There  were  some  pictures  that  revealed,  or 
perhaps  concealed,  a  certain  ideal  which  underlies 
all  our  great  works  of  art.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most 
vital  element  in  Japanese  art.  Without  under- 
standing it  a  right  interpretation  of  Japanese  art 
is  impossible.  It  signifies  one  of  our  national 
characteristics,  namely,  our  joy  in  surmounting 
difficulties  and  endeavouring  to  harmonise  apparent 
inconsistencies.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  this 
underlying  spirit  in  some  of  the  paintings  exhibited. 
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Take,  for  instance,  Mulberry  and  Cocoon,  by 
Murakami  Hoko.  This  is  the  title  given  to  a  pair 
of  screen  paintings,  one  of  which  is  here  shown. 
Upon  one  are  painted  two  young  girls  who,  half 
hidden  among  mulberry  saplings,  are  picking 
leaves  for  silk-worms.  On  the  other  are  bright 
blossoms  of  a  tree  that  blooms  in  autumn,  beneath 
which  an  aged  woman  is  drying  cocoons.  The 
former,  at  the  first  glance,  appears  rather  sombre  in 
the  general  tone  of  its  colour  ;  but  the  saplings,  the 
young  maids  and  the  food  for  the  worms  all  signify 
youth  and  the  spring.  The  latter  is  rather  gay  at 
the  first  glimpse,  but  the  flowers  of  autumn,  the 
aged  woman  and  the  cocoons  all  signify  the  decline 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  only  by  careful  examination 
that  we  find  the  real  significance  of  these  pictures, 
which  is  often  contrary  to  one's  first  impression. 


In  order  that  we  may  appreciate  the  effort  to 
harmonise  inconsistencies,  we  have  to  know  that 
our  artists  take  extreme  delight  in  surmounting 
difficulties  in  technique,  as  well  as  in  choice  of 
subjects.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  deliberatelv 
to  choose  difficult  means  of  expression.  Take,  for 
instance,  Mitsui-Banri's  Springin  the  Palace  Garden, 
painted  on  a  pair  of  screens.  Instead  of  choosing 
young  girls  to  express  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the 
Spring,  the  artist  has  chosen  a  group  of  men  in  the 
costume  of  the  ninth  century  playing  football. 
Instead  of  painting  bright-coloured  flowers  of  the 
spring,  the  artist  has  evergreen  pine  trees  painted 
in  the  background  and  a  few  petals  of  the  cherry 
blossom  scattered  in  the  foreground  on  one  screen, 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  branch  of  cherry  blossoms 
in  the  corner  of  the  other.     He  has  eliminated,  as 
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enamels.  But  perhaps  no 
single  Japanese  exhibit 
attracted  more  popular 
attention  than  the  embroi- 
dered screen  of  ocean 
waves  exhibited  by  Iida- 
Shinhichi.  It  is  a  screen 
of  four  panels  covered 
with  the  roaring  waves  of 
the  ocean.  It  is  ex- 
tremely realistic  and  from 
a  proper  distance  it  is  hard 
to  distinguish  it  from  a 
painting.  People  marvel 
at  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
done  with  needle  and 
thread.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  truly  wonder- 
ful. The  screen  is  the 
work  of  Kajimoto-Seiza- 
buro,  who  was  assisted  by 

far  as  possible,  all  the  matter-of-fact   accessories      three   other  embroidery  artists,  and  it  represents 

usually  associated  with  the  vernal  season.      The      nearly  eight   months  of   continuous  work.     It   is 

same  struggle  is  still  better 

shown  in  Midday  in  Summer. 

by    Oka-Toyan     (p.     170). 

According    to    the    artist's 

explanation,    when    he 

looked   out    of   his   studio 

window    one    hot    summer 

day    he    found    everything 

withered  by  the  heat  of  the 

sun,     except    a    clump    of 

oleanders   which    bloomed 

in  all  its  freshness.     Instead 

of  choosing  a  plant  withered 

by  the  heat,  the  artist  has 

chosen    that    which   is   not 

affected  by  the  sun  to  show 

the  heat  of   summer,  con- 
tradictory as  it   may  seem. 

He  has  introduced  a  black 

cat  over  a  fence,  in  languid 

form,    with   thin    lines    in 

its     eyes,     indicating    high 

noon. 

The  Japanese  artists' 

love  for  surmounting  diffi- 
culties was  shown  not  only 

in  their  paintings,  but  also 

in    other    branches  of   art, 

such  as  in  embroidery  and 

repousse   work,   as   well   as 

in  porcelain  and  cloisonne 
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SPRING    IN    THE    PALACE   GARDEN 


BY    MITSI'I-JIANRI 
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"  SPRING    RAIN  " 


BY    HIROSK-TAHO 


noticing  them.  Some  may  even  wondei  why  they 
found  a  place  in  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  at  San 
Francisco.  But  when  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
stated  and  when  one  stops  to  examine  them 
carefully,  one's  astonishment  is  excited.  Each 
objei  i  was  patiently  and  laboriously  beaten  into 
shape  from  a  piece  oi  iron.  Both  these  intricate 
figures  were  produced  b)  beating  a  piece  of  iron 
from  the  inside  as  well  as  from  the  outside:  the 
artist  hammered  his  whole  personality  into  them, 
animating  as  it  were  the  pieces  of  crude  metal  and 
transforming  them  into  objects  of  art.  The  work 
has  a  hidden  quality  that  reveals  itself  in  gradual 
intensity. 

The  same  quality  of  mind,  the  same  attitude  of 
the  artist  towards  his  work,  could  be  discerned 
in  the  cloisonne  enamels  by  the  Andos  and 
Namikwas  ;  and  also  in  the  porcelain  by  such 
potters  as  Miyagawa,  Kinkozan,  Shimizu,  and  Yabu. 


said  that  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
different  shades  of  thread  were  used  in  working 
it.  For  the  accurate  execution  of  the  gradations 
of  tone  infinite  pains  were  taken.  The  combination 
of  even  or  uneven  threads  in  the  preparation 
of  the  thread  makes  a  vital  difference  in  effect 
when  applied  to  the  screen.  A  few  twists,  more  or 
less,  of  the  thread  determines  the  degree  of  lustre. 
The  artistic  value  of  such  an  object  may  be 
questioned  by  some,  but  it  is  indeed  a  "needle 
painting,"  and  as  such  it  is  a  truly  wonderful  piece 
of  work. 

Another  example  of  the  love  of  surmounting 
difficulties  may  be  seen  in  two  unpretentious 
works  in  iron,  one  entitled  Devil  and  the  other 
Puppy.  They  are  the  works  of  Yamada-Chozaburo, 
who  reigns  supreme  in  that  field  of  art  to-day. 
So  unpretentious  are  these  objects  that  the  casual 
observer  would  be  pretty  sure  to  pass  by  without 
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One  of  the  many  splendid  examples  of  sculpture 
in  wood  furnished  an  illustration  of  another  charac- 
teristic of  the  Japanese  nation,  the  ability  to  see 
the  humorous  side  of  a  serious  subject.  Yonehara- 
Unkai  exhibited  a  wood-carving  called  Sowing. 
It  shows  a  primitive  farmer  carrying  a  bag  of  seed. 
There  is  a  crow  at  his  feet  eager  to  dig  up 
the  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  sown.  The  crow  is 
emphasised  by  giving  to  it  a  disproportionately 
large  size.  The  eagerness  of  the  crow,  listening, 
with  its  head  slightly  inclined,  to  the  rustling 
of  the  seeds  in  the  bag,  is  charming  in  itself. 
The  farmer  has  an  extremely  happy  face,  being 
apparently  in  the  best  of  moods.  It  is  an  illus- 
tration of  an  old  Japanese  ballad,  which  says,  "The 
tanner    sows   and   crows  dig.   and   once  in    three 


times  he  must  chase  them, 
this  is  of  much  human 
effort  and  the  futility  of  it ! 
When  we  do  a  thing,  some 
one  or  something  else  is 
watching  closely  for  a 
chance  to  undo  what  we 
have  done.  Perhaps  con- 
scious of  the  futility  of  his 
effort,  but  still  finding  joy 
in  the  satisfaction  of 
having  done  his  work,  the 
farmer  sows  on  in  that 
jocund  frame  of  mind. 
Thus  is  a  most  serious 
effort  of  life  represented 
in  a  humorous  manner. 

One  of  the  rooms  was 
set  apart  for  paintings 
executed  in  the  European 
style,  and  some  of  them 
possessed  interesting  quali- 
ties. There  was  also  a 
retrospective  section,  in 
which  were  brought 
together  excellent  examples 
of  work  done  by  our  old 
masters,  and  a  room  filled 
with  art  objects  loaned 
from  the  Imperial  House- 
hold Department,  consist- 
ing of  lacquer,  paintings, 
porcelain  and  cloisonne 
ware,  carvings  and  sword 
furniture. 

In   another  room    were 
displayed  painted   screens 
and  scrolls,  lacquer  boxes 
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How  symbolic 


and  inro  (tiny  medicine  cases),  masks  and  dressers 
for  the  "  No  "  performance.  Among  those  that  at- 
tracted attention  may  be  mentioned  a  two-fold 
screen  with  a  genre  painting  of  remarkable  com- 
position attributed  to  "Stammering"  Matabei,  a 
pair  of  kakemono  of  palm  and  bamboo,  painted  in 
a  forceful  yet  impressionistic  style  by  Tawaraya- 
Sotatsu,  a  set  of  three  kakemono  with  a  Buddha 
in  the  centre  and  birds  and  flowers  on  either  side, 
painted  by  Motonobu  in  the  classical  style  of  the 
Kano  school,  and  several  original  paintings  by 
uMyoye  masters. 

Everything  considered,  the  Japanese  section  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Palace  was  a  fair  representation  of 
the  artistic  productions  of  the  nation,  and  has 
performed  admirably  the  function  of  giving  an  in- 
sight into  the  life  and  ideals  of  our  people. 
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(See  preceding  article,  p.  174  J 


HARLES  ROBINSON,  BOOK- 
ILLUSTRATOR.  BY  MAL- 
COLM  C.  SALAMAN. 


It  was  but  a  few  months  after  the  first  number 
of  The  Studio,  in  bringing  to  light  the  genius  of 
young  Aubrey  Beardsley,  had  made  the  momentous 
revelation  that  in  the  world  of  art  a  new  and 
original  personality  had  appeared,  destined  to 
exercise  widely  on  black-and-white  draughtsman- 
ship a  fresh  and  powerful  influence  making  above 
all  for  decorative  charm,  that  this  same  publication 
made  lovers  of  the  graphic  arts  aware  that  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Robinson  there  was  another 
young  artist  with  pictorial  magic  at  command  of  his 
illustrative  fancy  and  his  craft  of  pan  and  pencil. 

As  in  the  case  of  Beardsley,  The  Studio's 
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introduction  had  early  and  important  result,  for 
Mr.  John  Lane,  who  was  then  astutely  gathering 
about  him  as  much  as  possible  of  the  brilliant 
young  literary  and  artistic  talent  of  the  nineties, 
saw  intuitively  that  Charles  Robinson  was  the  very 
man  he  wanted  to  illustrate  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's "  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses."  The  choice 
proved  a  very  fortunate  one,  for  the  winsome 
naivete  of  the  poet's  interpretative  sense  of  child- 
hood found  the  happiest  pictorial  interpretation  in 
the  tricksy  graces  of  the  artist's  graphic  fancy. 
But  there  was  more  than  this  in  the  success  of  the 
book  ;  it  was  in  the  decorative  purpose  controlling 
the  delightful  designs  with  a  sense  of  book-unity 
and  harmony  that  one  realised  the  advent  of  a  new 
individuality  of  real  importance  in  the  field  of 
book-illustration.  Here  was  the  fine  exquisite  line, 
here  was  the  dainty  balance  of  black  and  white 
masses,  here  were  delicious  head-  and  tail-pieces, 
and  the  completely  composed  page  with  the 
happily  invented  illustration  decoratively  framing 
the  printed  text,  and  withal  the  very  stuff  that 
childish  make-believe  is  made  of.  In  fact,  in  this 
"  Child's  Garden  of  Verses "  of  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Robinson's  first  book,  we  already  had 
this  true  book-illustrator's  temperament — joyous, 
whimsical,  fantastic,  aiming  at  practical  expression 
in  terms  of  an  artistic  ideal. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  illustrated  many  books  since 
then,  in  colours  as  well  as  in  black  and  white, 
giving  us  many  a  charming  and  bewitching  work 
of  art ;  but  never  has  he  given  us  anything  more 
lovable  than  this  book  of  Stevenson's  lovable 
inspiration.  Occasionally,  however,  he  has  been 
permitted  to  attain  more  nearly,  perhaps,  to  his 
ideal  of  the  illustrated  book.  This  is  the  book 
that  shall  be  in  its  format  and  its  decoration,  from 
cover  to  cover,  a  homogeneous  whole,  the  illus- 
trations being  not  merely  pictures  inserted  at 
haphazard  among  the  pages,  but  necessary  and 
integral  parts  of  a  complete  decorative  scheme. 
Practically,  of  course,  this  is  the  ideal  that  has 
guided  such  master-makers  of  the  Book  Beautiful 
as  William  Morris,  Charles  Ricketts,  Walter  Crane, 
and  Lucien  Pissarro,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
an  ideal  with  which  the  popular  publisher  finds 
himself  in  practical  sympathy.  Even  if  he 
inclines  to  it  in  theory,  commercial  considerations 
have  a  way  of  obstructing  artistic  ideals.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Robinson  is  so  whole-hearted  in 
loyalty  to  his  ideal  that  it  is  his  practice,  when 
preparing  a  scheme  for  the  illustration  of  a  book, 
to  make  an  actual  sketch-model  of  the  book,  com- 
plete   as    to    binding,    end-papers,    and    all    the 
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"THE   PROLOGUE  TO    REPENTANCE.") 
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pictorial  decoration  of  the  pages,  so  that  the 
prospective  publisher  can  see  at  once  exactly  how 
the  artist  proposes  the  work  should  appear. 

Some  of  this  artistic  thoroughness  may  be  an 
inheritance,  for  art  has  come  down  to  Mr.  Robinson 
through  the  generations;  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  family  tradition.  His  grandfather,  Thomas 
Robinson,  of  Newcastle,  was  an  esteemed  wood- 
engraver  and  a  friend  of  the  great  Thomas  Bewick. 
The  engraver's  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Charles, 
were  both  well-known  black-and-white  artists, 
employed  by  the  "  Illustrated  London  News  "  in 
the  heyday  of  the  wood-block  ;  while  illustrative  art 
has  claimed  the  talents  and  activities  of  the  elder's 
four  children.  Of  these,  Mr.  Charles  Robinson 
and  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson, 
have  both  won  distinguished 
places  among  the  foremost 
of  living  English  book-illus- 
trators. 

Vet  as  an  artist  Mr. 
Charles  Robinson  may  be 
said  to  have  found  himself. 
He  served  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  to  the  craft 
of  lithography,  but,  although 
this  was  long  before  the 
beginning  of  the  recent  re- 
vival of  that  graphic  medium 
for  original  artistic  expres- 
sion, one  may  trace  to  this 
training,  perhaps,  the  cer- 
tainty and  delicacy  of  crafts- 
manship which  distinguish 
his  work.  His  subsequent 
studies  in  the  schools  of  the 
Royal  Academy  were  inter- 
rupted by  inadequacy  of 
financial  means  to  continue 
them,  and  the  necessity  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  Prob- 
ably his  artistic  development 
after  all  lost  little  by  his 
emancipation  from  the 
academic  training,  and  per- 
haps a  more  "  unpremedi- 
tated art "  led  him  more 
easily  to  find  the  expressive 
methods  best  suited  to  his 
temperament.  A  happy  and 
facile  draughtsmanship  was 
always  second  nature  with 
him,  and  pictorial  invention 
came  readily  to  the  call  of 


his  fertile  fancy  and  whimsical  humour.  In  these 
early  days  his  drawings  appear  to  have  been 
already  instinct  with  that  joyous  quality  of  charm 
inseparable  from  his  work,  and,  considering  how 
much  of  his  illustrative  activity  has  been  devoted 
to  the  literature  of  childhood's  delight,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  lirst  drawing  the  young  artist  ever 
sold  was  bought  by  Mr.  Joseph  Darton,  the  well- 
known  publisher  of  books  for  children. 

Although  Mr.  Robinson  began  as  an  illustrator 
about  the  same  time  as  Aubrey  Beardsley,  he  was 
nevertheless  influenced  early  in  his  career  by  that 
remarkable  artist,  not,  of  course,  in  subject-matter 
or  the  fantastic  spirit  of  his  work,  but  in  the 
decorative  significance  of  his  fine  rhythmic  line  and 
the  balance  of  black  and  white  masses.     Yet  Mr. 


'THE    TWO   TRAVELLERS   AND    A    BAG    OK    MONEY,"    FROM    "THE   BIG    BOOK   OF 
FABLES"   (BLACKIB    AND    son).       BY   CHARLES    ROBINSON 
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END-PAPER    DESIGN     EOR    SHELLEY'S 
"  SENSITIVE  PLANT."     BY  CHAS.  ROBINSON 
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Robinson  will  admit  a  deeper, 
stronger  influence  in  the  style 
and  sentiment  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman's  expressive  designs  : 
while  the  wonderful  precision 
of  Diirer's  line  and  the  noble 
beauty  of  that  masters  designs 
have  no  less  sensibly  influenced 
and  inspired  our  artist.  Per- 
haps to  these  we  may  trace 
that  precision  of  technique  and 
orderliness  of  design  that  give 
"  sweet  reasonableness  "  to  his 
most  playful  and  fanciful  con- 
ceptions as  well  as  to  his  most 
imaginative. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  realist 
about  Charles  Robinson,  yet 
his  imagination  responds  so 
vivaciously  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  fabulous,  the  romantic, 
the  elfish  and  fantastic,  that 
his  pictorial  vision  has  a  very 
persuasive,  not  to  say  con- 
vincing, appeal.  So  he  has 
proved  himself  an  ideal  illus- 
trator of  fairy  tales,  nursery 
rhymes  and  fables,  while  his 
toy-books  have  been  the  delight 
of  thousands  of  nurseries. 
Perhaps  his  illustrative  genius 
has  never  had  happier  oppor- 
tunity for  whimsical  intuition 
than  in  "The  Big  Book  of 
Fables"  (Blackie  and  Son),  a 
delightful  volume  of  pictorial 
witchery,  in  which  with  pen 
and  ink,  occasionally  supple- 
mented with  water-colour,  the 
artist  has  touched  to  a 
fresher  visual  life  the  old 
fables  that  are  for  ever 
young.  With  what  a  sly  relish  of  actuality  he  seems 
to  have  drawn  these  fabulous  happenings  among 
the  beasts,  the  birds  and  the  humans  !  Yet  always 
with  what  artistic  loyalty  !  In  the  example  given 
here,  The  Two  Travellers  and  a  Bag  of  Monev, 
note  how  the  slight  black  masses  cleverly  disposed 
through  the  design  give  accent  to  the  fine  line- 
work  which  makes  the  picture.  The  book  is  full 
of  gems  that  afford  artistic  satisfaction  as  well  as 
pictorial  titillation.  How  completely  decorative  is 
the  page  with  the  Fox  and  the  Leopard  and  the 
initial  letter  A  !  Then,  the  Peacock  Complaining, 
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the  Crane  and  the  Wolf,  for  chance  examples — what 
happy  expression  in  simplest  black  and  white ! 
The  coloured  drawings,  too,  such  as  the  sumptuous 
"  Peacock  and  Crane,"  "  The  Rat's  Council,"  "  The 
Fox  and  the  Grapes,"  how  harmonious  the  intimacy 
between  design  and  colour-scheme,  which  is  always 
nicely  regulated  by  the  limitations  of  the  repro- 
ductive process.  A  joyous  thing,  this  "  Big  Book 
of  Fables." 

A  more  natural  expressiveness,  a  richer  sense  of 

decorative  effect, 
one  finds  in  Mr. 
Robinson's  illustra- 
tions to  Shelley's 
"  Sensitive  Plant," 
as  may  be  judged 
from  the  ornately 
conceived  and 
highly  elaborate 
design  for  an  end- 
paper reproduced 
here.  With  many 
exquisite  drawings 
the  artist  has  re- 
sponded worthily 
to  the  pictorial  in- 
spiration of  the 
immortal  poem. 
To  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  to  no  artist 
more  surely,  "  a 
garden  is  a  love- 
some  thing,  God 
wot";  and  whether 
in  ieafy  and  floral 
simplicity,  or  in 
landscaped  and  ter- 
raced  splendour, 
its  romance  moves 
him  always  to 
happy  and  charm- 
ing picturings.  To 
this  the  various 
garden  books  he 
has  illustrated  bear 
convincing  testi- 
mony :  ''The 
Secret  Garden," 
"The  Four  Gar- 
dens," "  Our  Sentimental  Garden,"  each,  like  "  The 
Sensitive  Plant,"  Mr.  Heinemann's  publication. 

Mr.  Robinson,  however,  is  not  only  an  illus- 
trator of  other  men's  books,  a  pictorial  interpreter 
of  the  dreams  and  fancies  and  visions  of  others  : 
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he  has  whimsies  and  imaginings  of  his  own,  and 
he  can  conceive  a  fantasy  in  pictures  without  any 
guidance  or  stimulus  of  literary  text.  In  fact,  this 
individually  creative  method  of  work  is  the  object 
of  his  artistic  ambition.  Readers  of  The  Studio 
have  already  seen  more  than  one  example  of  that 
remarkable  series  of  drawings  in  which,  under  the 
title,  A  Dream  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Heaven,  he 
has  allowed  his  own  fancy  and  sense  of  satire  free 
play  in  a  sort  of  pictorial  parable  of  maternity  in 
certain  modern  aspects.  In  due  course,  perhaps, 
some  poet  may  be  inspired  to  interpret  these  draw- 
ings in  prose  or  verse,  and  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  book  will  appear.  Mr.  Robinson,  indeed,  is 
so  full  of  ideas  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  him 
to  reverse  the  usual  order  of  things,  letting  the 
pictorial  expression   anticipate   the   literary  inter- 


pretation. Two  of  our  illustrations  are  instances 
of  this.  They  are  from  an  original  picture-fantasy, 
called  The  Prologue  to  Repentance,  in  which  the 
artist,  treating  gradual  phases  of  passion  in  their 
passage  from  temptation  to  remorse,  uses  in  illustra- 
ti  on  of  his  parable  motives  suggested  by  the  seasons 
—  Spring  and  Temptation,  Summer  and  Surrender, 
Autumn  and  Satiety,  Winter  and  Remorse.  In 
the  charmingly  decorative  design  for  the  end-paper 
giving  the  foreword,  we  have  Pierrot  as  Prologue, 
in  the  Proscenium  pointing  to  a  stage-curtain,  on 
which  is  depicted  Passion  in  the  heart  of  a  summer- 
exuberant  wood.  The  decorative  influence  of 
Beardsley  is  here  possibly  in  a  general  way,  but 
the  manner  and  the  rhythmic  fancy  of  the  design 
are  essentially  Charles  Robinson's  own.  He  has 
used  his  lines  and  his  dark  and  light  masses  with 
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exquisite  grace  and  charm,  the  broad  featui 
the  design  being  rendered  all  the  more  gracious  by 
the  delicate  elaboration  of  the  ornamental  detail. 
The  coloured  drawing  shown  here  is  supposed  to 
mggest  an  interlude  of  twilight  calm  between  the 
Umax  of  summer's  passion  and  the  beginning 
of  autumn's  satiety.  Just  above  the  entrance 
to  the  deep  heart  of  the  wood,  into  which  the 
[overs  have  danced  their  passionate  way,  a  group 
of  wood-nymphs  are  resting,  while  in  the  distance 
others   are   languorously  still    echoing    the   dance 

until  they  too  begin 
one  by  one  to  tire 
and  sink  to  rest  in 
the  still  air.  It  is 
an  enchanting 
drawing,  as  beauti- 
ful in  its  balanced 
disposition  of  tones 
as  in  the  lovely 
lines  and  curves 
that  build  up  the 
design.  For,  al- 
though we  have 
colour  here,  as  in 
other  drawings  of 
the  series,  notably 
in  The  Dancer — a 
sumptuous  thing, 
wherein  Mr.  Robin- 
son reaches  his 
high-water-mark  as 
a  colorist  —  it  is 
through  line  that 
his  art  speaks  with 
greatest  appeal  and 
authority.  More- 
over, with  the  in- 
finite variety  of  his 
patterned  pen-work 
he  can  suggest 
colour  and  tone. 
He  has  the  creative 
sense  of  shape. 
Look,  for  instance, 
at     the     two     gro- 

"  A  HOUSEHOLD   GOD."  teStlUe    figUreS    luT'' 

— the  spectacled, 
long  -  whiskered, 
monster-  handed 
Scotsman,  and  the  Household  God  seated  on  the 
serpent's  coil — one  of  a  set.  Both  these,  of  the 
artist's  own  invention  all  compact,  are  coloured, 
but   the   black-and-white   reproductions  show  how 
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complete  they  are  in  all  pictorial  suggestion  ;  they 
are  perfectly  articulate  with  line  and  shape.  Again, 
note  the  graphic  magic  of  Mr.  Robinson's  live 
pen-touch  in  the  delightful  little  drawing,  Going 
down  thr  Tube 
Lift.  This  is  a 
page  -  illustration 
from  an  unpub- 
lished child's 
book  of  adventure 
which  the  artist  is 
writing  himself,  a 
book  that  should 
be  a  joy  for  chil- 
dren to  look  for- 
ward to  —  when 
the  war  is  over — 
and  publishing  is 
itself  again. 
Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Robinson,  turning 
away  perforce 
from  pictorial 
wonderland,  is  de- 
voting himself, 
as  a  zealous 
section  -com- 
mander  inhislocal 
Volunteer  Train- 
ing Corps,  to 
the  stern  realities 
of  drill,  trench- 
digging,  and  mili- 
tary map-making, 
in  which  last  he  is 
as  expert  and  sug- 
gestive as  he  is  in 
illustrating  a  fairy- 
tale. But  this  is 
only  to  say  that 
the  alertness  of 
his  mind  enables 

him  to  use  his  pictorial  powers  as  effectively  in 
a  practical  direction  as  in  a  fantastic.  And  at 
the  present  moment  it  would  appear  more  useful 
to  be  able  to  give  immediate  graphic  effect  to 
a  reconnaissance  of  some  hostile  military  opera- 
tion than  to  visualise  a  poet's  fancy.  With  his 
native  sense  of  humour  Mr.  Robinson  will  always 
preserve  the  balance  between  the  practical  and  the 
fantastic  phases  of  his  temperament,  and  enjoy  the 
expression  of  either.  Who  that  has  seen  them  can 
forget  his  really  laughable  parodies  of  Albert  Diirer 
and  other  revered  old  masters  ? 
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and  it  is  by  these  monuments  alone  that  we  can 
form  any  conception  of  the  character  and  quality 
of  vanished  civilisations. 

Many  of  these  monuments  were  produced  under 
a  religious  inspiration  and  had  for  their  purpose 
the  exaltation  of  the  particular  creed  that  had 
been  adopted  by  the  nation  by  which  they  were 
erected.  Many  others  were  memorials  to  the 
dead,  and  owed  their  existence  to  the  affection  of 
a  family  or  to  the  gratitude  felt  by  the  people  for 
the  part  played  by  some  public  man.  But  many, 
again,  were  intended  as  reminders  to  those  who 
were  to  come  after  of  the  significance  of  certain 
social  or  political  occurrences  which  bulked  largely 
in  the  view  of  the  men  by  whom  they  were 
experienced — occurrences  which  changed  the 
course  of  domestic  life  or  had  some  bearing 
on  the  national  aspirations. 


MEMORIAL  TO  CAPT.   ROBERT  FALCON  SCOTT 
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ALL  TABLETS  AND 
MEMORIALS  BY  BRITISH 
SCULPTORS. 

The  idea  of  perpetuating  by  means  of  permanent 
memorials  the  record  of  great  events  in  national 
history,  or  the  memory  of  men  who  have  been  of 
service  to  their  fellows,  has  persisted  from  the 
earliest  period  of  human  development.  There  is 
no  people  which  has  attained  any  degree  of  civili- 
sation that  has  not  left  for  the  information  of 
subsequent  generations  concrete  expressions  of 
its  own  sentiment  about  the  happenings  which 
punctuated  its  national  progress  or  about  the 
worth  of  the  leaders  who  guided  its  fortunes. 
Many  ancient  races,  indeed,  are  known  to  us 
to-day  by  the  monuments  which  they  erected  in 
the  far  remote  times  in  which  they  flourished  : 
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Always,  however,  the  instinct  persisted  to  call 
upon  the  artist  to  put  into  a  visible  and  tangible 
form  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
architect,  the  designer,  the  craftsman,  who  acted 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  personal  or  national 
feeling,  and  by  whom  the  ideas  of  the  people 
themselves  were  realised  and  made  intelligible. 
Buildings  were  erected  and  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  workers  of  specialised  capacity 
who  understood  what  was  expected  of  them  and 
knew  how  to  meet  and  satisfy  these  expectations. 
Monuments  were  created 
by  artists  whose  especial 
gift  it  was  to  perceive  how 
by  the  aid  of  their  craft 
the  world  could  be  in- 
formed of  the  thoughts 
and  convictions  by  which 
the  community  was 
swayed.  Through  its  art 
the  nation  became  elo 
quent  ;  through  art  the 
family  affection  was  mani 
fested  or  the  regard  of 
some  section  of  the  people 
for  one  of  its  great  ones 
was  made  apparent. 

Therefore,  to  the  his- 
torical interest  of  the 
memorial  must  be  added 
the  even  greater  interest 
it  possesses  as  an  evidence 
of  the  artistic  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  the 
country  where  and  at  the 
time  when  it  was  produced. 
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All  over  the  world  there 
are  in  existence  monu- 
ments which  are  even  more 
significant  aesthetically  than 
they  are  as  records  of  popular 
sentiment — indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  reasons  why  these 
monuments  were  set  up  and 
the  achievements  they  com- 
memorate have  been  forgotten, 
but  the  works  themselves  have 
lost  none  of  their  power  to  stir 
the  human  pulse  by  their 
beauty  and  their  fitness  as 
illustrations  of  the  artist's  in- 
tention. The  memorial,  even 
when  the  cause  for  its  existence 
is  no  longer  remembered,  can 
still  be  of  vital  importance  as  one  of  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  art  by  which  the  world  is  bound  together. 
What  would  it  matter,  indeed,  if  we  did  not 
know  why  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  were  produced, 
or  whom  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates 
commemorated  ?  Who,  except  the  archaeologist, 
would  care  if  it  had  been  forgotten  that  Michael 
Angelo  executed  the  Medici  tomb  to  glorify  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian 
princely  families  ?  Whom  would  it  concern  if 
there  were  no  historical  record  to  account  for  the 
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existence  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arches  ?  All 
these  things  are  infinitely  valuable  as  artistic 
achievements,  and  though  we  may  feel  gratitude 
for  the  public  or  private  spirit  which  induced 
their  creation,  our  chief  tribute  must  be  paid  to 
the  artist  by  whom  the  work  was  done.  He 
reflects  the  sense  of  his  time,  he  shows  us  what 
was  the  conscious  or  unconscious  sentiment  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  belonged ;  he  explains  how 
the  men  of  his  period — or  the  best  of  them,  at  all 
events — thought  and  felt ;  and  in  his  production 
is  summed  up  the  whole  statement  of  the  intel- 
lectual condition  in  which  his  contemporaries 
strove  to  do  their  share  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
So  it  is  vitally  important  that  in  modern  effort 


of  this  type  the  artistic 
tradition  should  be  main- 
tained, and  that  none  of  the 
principles  which  guided  the 
workers  in  the  past  should 
be  allowed  to  lapse.  We 
are  to-day  quite  as  much 
inclined  as  were  any  of  the 
ancients  to  use  the  memo- 
rial as  a  means  of  visualis- 
ing our  sentiments ;  the 
instinct  to  erect  monuments 
is  as  keen  as  ever,  and  the 
desire  to  prove  to  our 
descendants  that  certain 
events  or  the  virtues  of 
certain  people  have  moved 
us  deeply  is  as  effective 
now  as  it  was  in  centuries 
long  passed  away.  But  as 
we  have  kept  alive  this  instinct  we  must  also  keep 
unimpaired  the  sense  of  artistic  appropriateness 
and  must  guard  scrupulously  against  any  lowering 
in  the  artistic  standard  of  our  memorial  work. 
Anything  that  is  worthy  of  historical  record  in  this 
way  is  worthy  also  of  the  best  that  art  can  do — 
by  the  quality  of  the  art  that  is  used  in  making 
the  record  the  significance  of  the  record  itself  will 
be  estimated  in  the  future,  for  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  we  could  commemorate  what  we  have 
felt  deeply  by  works  that  are  artistically  inefficient. 
Happily,  our  present-day  artists  have  a  right 
sense  of  proportion  in  their  dealing  with  memorial 
art.  Our  sculptors,  for  example,  do  not  allow  any 
false  pride  to  make  them  less  anxious  to  do  them- 
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does  not  treat  the  little  things  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  or  handle  them  in  accordance  with  a 
prescribed  convention  ;  he  shows  instead  a  healthy 
desire  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  which, 
within  the  limitations  of  his  subject,  are  available 
for  him  and  to  do  all  that  is  possible  with  the 
material  at  his  disposal. 

Naturally,  the  colossal  monument,  which  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  gives 
more  chances  for  the  creation  of  striking  effects  and 
allows  the  sculptor  who  has  it  in  hand  more  space 
for  the  expression  of  his  artistic  individuality. 
When  he  is  working  on  a  large  scale  he  is  less 
restricted  both  in  his  disposition  of  masses  and  in 
his  handling  of  accessory  detail ;  he  can  be,  if  he 
wishes,  sumptuous  and  expansive  and  can  aim  at 
big  results,  and  he  can  risk  something  to  attain  a 
special  measure  of  success.  But  in  the  smaller 
memorials,  in  work  such  as  is  illustrated  here,  he  is 
hedged  round  by  far  more  definite  boundaries  ; 
and  he  has  much  more  subtle  problems  to  solve, 
for  he  has  to  steer  with  infallible  discretion  a 
difficult  middle  course  between  the  simplicity  which 
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selves  credit  when  they  are  called  upon  to  produce 
a  piece  of  monumental  work.  There  is  lingering 
now  none  of  that  half-veiled  contempt  for  the 
monument  as  merely  the  concern  of  the  stone- 
mason which  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  professed 
by  British  sculptors  a  few  generations  ago ;  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  striving  now  is  far  removed 
from  anything  of  that  sort,  and  the  demand  made 
upon  them  for  memorials  small  and  great  is  met 
with  a  proper  view  of  the  responsibility  it  involves. 
In  recent  years  we  have  added  much  that  is 
admirable  to  the  sum  total  of  fine  work  of  this 
class,  much  that  does  credit  to  both  the  capacity 
and  the  conscience  of  the  artists  concerned,  and 
that  proves  them  to  be  as  judicious  in  their 
estimate  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  as 
they  are  accomplished  in  their  management  of 
executive  essentials. 

One  matter  which  affords  ample  cause  for 
congratulation  is  the  anxiety  of  the  modern  sculptor 
to  devote  as  much  attention  to  the  smaller  type  of 
memorial  as  to  the  larger  and  more  ambitious 
works  in  which  he  has  scope  for  the  full  display  of 
his  ingenuity  and  his  powers  of  invention.  He 
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verges  on  the  commonplace  and  the  elaboration 
that  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  monumental 
purpose  of  his  performance. 

That  is  why  the  really  successful  small  memorial 
of  the  wall  tablet  type  must  be  accounted  an  artistic 
achievement  of  considerable  importance.  It  has 
to  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  real  restraint  and  it 
must  be  carried  through  from  beginning  to  end  with 
unceasing  watchfulness  lest  at  any  moment  it  should 
get  decoratively  out  of  hand.  Not  only  the  main 
design  but  every  detail  to  the  very  smallest  must 


receive  the  most  exact  attention  and  the  whole 
thing  must  be  built  up  part  by  part  with  a  taste  and 
judgment  that  need  to  be  kept  always  in  the  most 
perfect  balance.  An  initial  mistake,  apparently 
trivial  enough,  has  a  way  of  becoming  accentuated 
as  the  work  progresses  towards  completion,  and  a 
well-conceived  intention  can  easily  be  robbed  of 
half  its  significance  by  an  error  in  the  application 
of  the  accessories  which  are  added  to  make  it  more 
convincing  ;  and  again,  as  the  scale  of  the  work  is 
small,  there  must  be  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  in 
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the  execution  and  beauty  of  technical  treatment  to 
ensure  the  right  relation  between  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  the  memorial.  Any  theatrical  touch 
or  any  hint  of  coarseness  would,  obviously,  be 
discordant  in  such  a  production. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  well,  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  these  small  monuments 
are  set  up  in  memory  of  the  dead,  and  that  the 
places  assigned  to  them  are  generally  in  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  Therefore  they  must  possess 
a  sufficient  note  of  reverence,  and  they  must  keep 
sedulously  aloof  from  even  the  least  tendency  to 
become  flippant  or  superficial.  Solemnity  is 
essential  to  them  and  the  dignity  which  suggests 
that  the  artist  has  realised  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  in  which  his  work  is  to  be  shown.  What  he 
feels,  it  is  in  his  power  to  make  other  people  feel, 
and  it  is  by  the  character  and  quality  of  his  art 
that  the  depth  of  his  feeling  can  be  plumbed.  If 
the  spirit  in  which  he  approaches  his  work  is 
irreverent,  if  he  does  what  he  has  to  do  per- 
functorily and  without  sincere  conviction,  if  he  is 
careless  in  his  effort  to  keep  the  character  and 
meaning  of  his  whole  performance  consistently 
serious,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  else 
will  take  him  seriously.  His  failure  to  strike  the 
right  note  will  suggest  to  the  people  who  see  what 
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he  has  done  that  he  had  a  cynical  disbelief  in  the 
virtues  of  the  person  he  was  called  upon  to  com- 
memorate, and  that  this  cynicism  induced  an 
artistic  levity  which  he  was  unable  to  suppress. 

Again,  for  technical  reasons,  it  is  important  that 
the  wall  tablet,  which  has  necessarily  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  architecture,  should  have  an  archi- 
tectural character  of  its  own.  The  pictorial  and 
realistic  type  of  sculpture — the  type  that  is  per- 
missible enough  when  the  subject  is  seductive  and 
the  idea  embodied  in  it  is  fantastic  or  fanciful — is 
out  of  place  on  a  monument  and  is  ill-suited  for  a 
building  intended  for  devotional  purposes.  Where 
the  architectural  details  of  the  surroundings  are 
severe,  the  monument  must  itself  have  an  appro- 
priate degree  of  severity,  and  its  decorative  quality 
must  be  sober  and  restrained. 
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whom  the  shrine  was  raised  in  which  the  ashes  of 
the  hero  were  laid. 

But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  of  our 
sculptors  of  to-day  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  lapse 
of  judgment.  We  live  fortunately  in  a  time  when 
the  principles  of  art  are  studied  with  some  care, 
and  when  the  artists  who  take  themselves  and 
their  work  seriously  are  rightly  anxious  to  avoid 
mistakes  which  would  reflect  upon  their  intelli- 
gence. The  desire  for  consistency,  for  the  estab- 
lishing  of  a  rational  relation  between  an  artistic 
production  and  the  position  it  is  designed  to 
occupy,  is  active  and  efficient,  and  serves  as  a  very 
valuable  safeguard  against  erratic  excursions  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  good  taste.  Moreover  we 
have  learned  much  from  the  errors  of  our  pre- 
decessors, and  we  can  discriminate  more  justly 
than  they  did  between  the  art  that  rises  properly 
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This  is  a  point  which  will  readily  be  appreciated 
fey  any  one  who  has  analysed  the  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort excited  by  seeing  in  a  church  which  is 
architecturally  satisfying  a  monument  that  has 
failed  to  reach  the  higher  plane  of  design  and 
treatment.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  for  instance, 
there  are  pieces  of  memorial  sculpture  of  a  bad 
period  and  hopelessly  depressing  in  their  un- 
dignified realism  which  seem  doubly  failures 
because  the  setting  in  which  they  are  placed  is 
so  truly  noble  in  its  esthetic  suggestion.  The 
blatant  unfitness  of  such  things  to  be  where  they 
are  excites  ridicule,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  ridicule 
born  of  resentment  at  the  sculptor's  want  of  taste 
and  lack  of  understanding  of  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  situation  assigned  to  his 
work.  We  feel  that  he  has  been  disrespectful  not 
only  to  the  dead  hero  he  was  asked  to  com- 
memorate but  also  to  the  great  master  builders  by 
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MEMORIAL   TO   A    HEADMASTER   IN    THE   HALL   OF   A   SCHOOL   AT   WEST    BROM- 
WICII.       MEDALLION    IS   OXYDISED   SILVER,  PANELS    IN   COI'PER.      BY   STANLEY 
M.    FOSTER,    A.R.C.A.    I.OND. 


be  regarded  lightly  or  dis- 
missed casually  as  a  mere 
journeyman's  concern. 

Certainly  such  perform- 
ances as  the  wall  memorials 
to  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  by  Sir 
George  Frampton,  to  Cap- 
tain Scott  by  Mr.  Nicholson 
Babb,  to  Coquelin  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Bayes,  and  to 
Andrew  Lang  by  Mr.  Percy 
Portsmouth  rise  monu- 
mentally above  the  level 
of  the  stonemason's  craft, 
and  cannot  be  dismissed 
by  even  the  most  captious 
of  critics  as  unworthy  to 
rank  among  the  more 
memorable  examples  of 
modern  art.  And  certainly 
the  work  of  the  other  sculp- 
tors represented  in  these 
illustrations,   the   work  of 


to  the  occasion  and  that 
which  misses  its  opportuni- 
ties by  pursuing  unworthy 
ideals. 

So,  of  the  smaller  memo- 
rials which  have  been  exe- 
cuted during  recent  years  a 
remarkably  large  proportion 
can  be  accepted  as  entirely 
adequate  in  their  fulfilment 
of  the  purpose  which  they 
were  required  to  serve. 
Many  of  them  are  works  of 
unquestionable  power  and  of 
undeniable  charm,  and  there 
are  few  which  do  not  show  a 
real  measure  of  artistic  merit. 
Sculptors  of  distinction  have 
produced  them  and  have 
laboured  sincerely  to  give 
them  the  right  spirit  and  to 
keep  alive  in  them  the  tra- 
ditions which  were  followed 
by  the  great  masters  in  times 
gone  by — and  these  sculptors 
have  proved  by  the  manner 
of  their  working  that  in  their 
eyes  the  small  memorial  docs 
not,  because  it  is  small,  seem 
to  be  a  thing  which  should 
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MEDALLION    FOR   THE   CARNEGIE    HERO   FUND 


BY    RICHARD    R.    GOULDEN 


artists  like  Mr.  Bruce-Joy, 
Mr.  H.  Pegram,  Mr.  W. 
Robert  Colton,  Mr.  Lynn 
Jenkins,  Mr.  A.  B.  Pegram, 
Mr.  Nelson  Forsyth,  and 
Mr.  Paul  Montford,  has  a 
right  to  be  taken  in  all 
seriousness  and  to  be 
judged  and  accepted  as  fit 
for  a  place  of  honour  in 
the  record  of  our  artistic 
achievement.  In  none  of 
it  is  there  the  least  sugges- 
tion that  the  artist  has  not 
striven  to  the  utmost  to  be 
true  to  himself  or  that  he 
has  not  honestly  intended 
to  give  us  his  best ;  in  none 
of  it  is  responsibility  shirked 
or  anything  less  aimed  at 
than  the  highest. 

It  is  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  to  such  work  such  a 
spirit  should  be  brought, 
for  it  is  especially  necessary 
just  now  that  the  best  of 
which  our  art  is  capable 
should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  nation.  Never  in 
the  history  of  this  country 
has  so  great  an  opportunity 
been  offered  to  the  sculptor 
to  prove  that  he  can  respond 
to  the  national  feeling  and 
reflect    the  sentiment   of  a 
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people  which  is  stirred  to 
its  depths.  Never  has 
there  been  so  great  a  need 
that  sculpture  should  be 
true  to  its  noblest  ideals 
and  able  to  rise  to  the 
summit  of  its  power.  For 
upon  it  will  be  laid  the 
duty  of  conveying  by 
means  of  memorials,  public 
and  private,  the  message 
of  to-day  to  the  men  who 
are  to  live  in  centuries  to 
come  ;  to  it  will  fall  the 
task  of  symbolising  and 
expressing  the  courage  of 
the  British  race  in  the 
greatest  crisis  it  has  known 
and  of  recording  how  we 

faced  and  fought  the  horrors  of  a  struggle  for 
existence.  Everything  by  which  our  sculptors 
commemorate  the  men  who  are  dying  for  us  now, 
every  piece  of  work  which  is  to  serve  as  a  tribute 
to  some  one  who  has  fallen  on  the  field  of  honour, 
or  as  a  memorial  of  some  incident  in  the  war,  will 
form  part  of  the  great  national  monument  which 
we  shall  build  up  to  testify  to  us  in  the  future. 
Therefore  it  behoves  them  to  see  that  this  monu- 
ment shall  in  no  respect  be  less  than  the  occasion 
demands.  A.   L.  Baldrv. 
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GEN.  CHAPMAN    ARMSTRONG,    AT   HAMPTON,    VIRGINIA.      BY   A.    BERTRAM  PEGRAM 


[Respecting  the  illustrations  to  the  foregoing 
article  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
selection  does  not  comprise  more  than  a  very  small 
number  of  the  works  of  this  kind  which  have 
emanated  from  British  sculptors  in  recent  years. 
Numerous  important  examples  do  not  figure  here 
because  they  have  already  been  illustrated  in  these 
pages.  Thus  a  fine  memorial  by  Mr.  Derwent 
Wood,  A.R.A.,  entitled  Love  and  Life,  appeared  in 
our  issue  of  May  1904  ;  a  bronze  War  memorial 
designed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  A.R.A.,  for  the 
cloisters  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  was  illustrated  in 
February  1906  ;  various 
further  examples  by  Sir 
George  Frampton,  R.A., 
were  included  in  an 
article  on  his  recent  mon- 
umental sculpture  in  the 
October  number,  1911; 
Mr.  Reynolds  -  Stephens's 
( trchardson  Memorial  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was 
reproduced  in  the  issue 
for  April  1914,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Gilbert's  to  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott,  also  in 
St.  Paul's,  in  November 
1 909.  Besides  these  there 
have  appeared  excellent 
examples  by  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Allen,  Mr.  Pickford 
Marriott,  Mr.  Alan  Wyon, 
Mr.  Caldwell  Spruce,  and 
others.      The  Editor.] 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
A  VERY  GALLANT  GENTLEMAN 

LAWRENCE  EDWARD  GRACE  OATES 
captain  in  the  inniskilling  dragoons 
born  march  17  1880  died  march  171912 
on  the  return  journey  from  the  south 
pole  of  the  scott  antarctic  expedition 
*when  all  were  beset  by  hardship  he 
being  gravely  injured  went  out  into 
the  blizzard  to  die  in  the  hope  that  by  so 
doing  he  might  enable  his  comrades  to 
reach  safety:®:-?;:©: this  tablet  is  placed 
here  in  affectionate  remembrance  by 
his  brother  officers  ad  1913 
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LICE  FANNER'S  LYRICAL 
PAINTINGS.  BY  C.  LEWIS 
HIND. 


We  met — Alice  Fanner,  Julius  Olsson  and 
myself — at  luncheon  in  a  Soho  restaurant  renowned 
for  its  pleasant  decorations  and  cheerful  music. 
Olsson  chose  the  rendezvous ;  he  was  our  host, 
l>roud,  I  am  sure,  that  Alice  Fanner,  now  Mrs. 
Take,  should  have  been  his  pupil  at  St.  Ives,  for 
every  Master  likes  to  see  his  pupils  progressing 
successfully  through  the  field  of  art.  Since  I,  too, 
in  the  old  happy  days,  had  worked  or  played  at 
painting,  supremely  content  either  way,  under  Julius 
Olsson  in  his  Cornish  studio  (the  windows  looked  on 
the  Atlantic),  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  bring  us  to- 
gether. He  is  now  an  A.  R.  A.,  honoured  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  and  elsewhere,  and  Miss  Fanner  by  her 
charming  work  has  earned  a  place  in  the  pagesof  The 
Studio  and  is  represented  in  two  public  galleries. 
Olsson  has  remained  faithful  to  his  passion  for  the 
sea,  but  Miss  Fanner  has  wandered  into  woods  and 
glades,  and  loved  trees  and  sunlighted  pastorals, 
and  all  nooks  made  bright  by  light  and  colour. 


Of  course  we  talked  about  art  and  the  sea, 
and,  indirectly,  that  was  my  business,  about  Alice 
Fanner,  for  though  I  had  long  admired  her 
paintings  we  had  not  met  before. 

There  is  always  excitement  in  such  encounters, 
but  writers  and  subjects  must  proceed  warily.  So 
we  talked  first  about  the  sea,  the  joy  of  it,  the  tang 
of  the  wind,  the  swish  of  the  water,  the  allure  of 
painting  the  movement  of  racing  yachts  and  swift 
waves,  coast  water  in  sunshine,  and  the  sullen 
movement  of  the  deep  ocean.  Then  they  talked, 
while  I  listened,  of  joyous  days  they  had  spent  in  a 
certain  26-tonner  called  the  "  Harmony,"  and 
also  sailing  a  six-tonner  which  superseded  the 
"  Harmony."  On  these  boats  Miss  Fanner  made 
most  of  her  fresh  yachting  pictures,  for  to  paint 
the  sea  nowadays  you  must  know  the  sea,  as  you 
learn  to  know  a  tree,  and  she  has  studied  the  build 
and  pace  of  yachts,  steered  and  sailed  them, 
watched  the  waves  and  the  structure  of  cliffs,  and 
through  all  sought,  early  and  late,  to  express  the 
dear  desires  of  her  eyes — colour  and  atmosphere, 
and  the  ways  of  great  skies. 

Ruisdael  was  mentioned  ;  his  view  of  Schevenin- 
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gen,  studio-made,  but  so  spacious  in  atmosphere, 
dim,  yet  so  true.  Then  Turner,  his  yacht-racing 
series,  one  facet  only  of  his  genius,  yet  placing 
him  right  in  the  van  of  the  modern  movement  ; 
and  his  drawings,  mere  suggestions,  yet,  all  said, 
little  things,  but  never  forgotten,  such  as  Breaking 
Wave  on  Beach,  and  Running  Wave  in  a  Cross-  Tide : 
and  so  we  passed  to  Henry  Moore,  the  first  of  the 
moderns  in  this  country  to  paint  the  sea  as  it 
should  be  painted — a  master  unrivalled. 

"But  you  must  not  think,"  I  said  to  Miss 
fanner,  "  that  I  regard  you  only  as  a  painter  of 
the  sea — yachts  scudding  before  the  breeze,  the 
waves  alight,  the  sky  aglow,  and  scenes  on  the 
coast  on  summer  days,  a  shimmer  with  notes  of 
colour,  which  are  happy  people  frisking  in  the 
waves,  and  basking  on  the  yellow  sands.  But 
I  like  to  think  of  these,  especially  the  yachting 
pictures,  because  in  past  days,  pacing  through 
exhibitions,  often  wearily,  whenever  I  came  across 
one  of  your  lyrics  I  had  an  elation — your  lyrics 
made  me  glad." 

"  Lyrics  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"Yes,"  I   answered.    "I    should    certainly  call 


your  work  lyrical.  Ruisdael  in  his  big,  profound 
canvases  is  epical ;  Henry  Moore  is  lyrical.  Each 
to  his  taste,  to  his  call.  Your  Spring  in  Hyde 
Park  and  your  Luxembourg  Gardens  are  lyrical, 
longer  lyrics  than,  say,  your  Autumn  Sunshine  or 
your  Winter  Sunshine  ;  but  all  are  lyrical  songs, 
and  they  do  not  need  words  to  explain  them." 

Just  then  the  orchestra  began  to  play  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Spring  Song,"  and  we  ceased  talking.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  be  tired  of  Mendelssohn,  but  how 
his  "Spring  Song"  refreshes.  Does  it  not  make 
us  feel  that  the  old  world  will  again  awake,  its 
travail  hidden,  and  life  once  more  go  with  a  lilt? 
We  listen,  and  man  and  Nature  are  in  holiday 
mood  ;  larks  sing,  and  our  hearts  are  uplifted  to 
cheerfulness.  As  the  music  danced  on  I  said 
to  myself :  "  This  is  just  what  this  lady  is  doing  in 
art.  Her  notes  are  cheerfulness,  sunshine,  the 
young  green  trees,  and  the  clear,  clean  skies."  To 
Beethoven  deep  calling  to  deep,  to  Mendelssohn 
the  light  heart  of  art  lifting  our  little  loads  ;  to 
Peppercorn  the  solemnity  of  mass  and  silence,  to 
Alice  Fanner  the  warmth  of  colour  and  the  quick 
carols  of  Nature.     Each  must  be  himself,  whether 
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lie  be  formed  by  Nature  into  a  Michael  Angelo,  or 
a  Michael  Angelo  Rooker,  and  surely  in  these  grey 
days  it  is  no  small  gift  to  the  world  to  be  able 
to  offer  it  consistent  and  persistent  cheerfulness. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  mere  sight  of  a  reproduction 
i  if  Spring  in  Hyde  Park  and  From  the  Pier, 
Lmuestoft,  and  those  racing  yachts  that  make  me 
long  to  suffer  a  sea-change  for  the  summer  and  the 
sea.  It  is  well  that  Miss  Fanner  is  strong  enough 
t<  i  be  herself,  resolute  to  express  her  dainty  passing 
version  of  the  eternal  spring-song  of  Nature. 

And  Mendelssohn's  aubade  flickered  out  in 
happiness,  and  our  talk  rose  and  fell,  and  the 
coffee  stage  of  the  luncheon  passed,  and  we  pre- 
pared to  fare  forth  to  see  such  pictures  as  the 
artist  had  in  her  fresh  and  cheerful  little  house 
in  old  Chelsea.  There,  seeing  her  many  studies 
of  effects  on  sea  and  land,  the  framed  pictures  on 
the  white  walls,  pa;ans  of  gladness  for  the  light 
and  colour  of  Nature,  and  recalling  the  works  I 
had  seen  by  her  at  the  New  English  Art  Club  and 
the  Goupil  Gallery  Salon,  I  realised  how  seriously 
she  takes  her  art.  Also  noting  the  impulse  of  her 
talent  towards  colour,  movement,  and  light,  I  also 


realised  how  wise  she  had  been  to  put  in  a  long 
and  strenuous  groundwork  of  study  at  the  Slade 
School.  That  was  in  the  brave  days  when  Augustus 
John  and  William  Orpen  were  pupils.  On  this 
foundation  of  sound  drawing  she  encouraged  her 
love  of  Nature  to  play,  seeking  the  sensitive  effect, 
never  the  literary  fact — colour,  atmosphere,  wind, 
light — the  acts  and  ways  of  man  touched  upon 
only  so  far  as  they  ministered  to  the  acts  and  ways 
of  Nature. 

Living  within  easy  reach  of  Hampton  Court, 
Miss  Fanner  was  early  attracted  to  those  formal, 
gay  gardens :  there  in  that  leisurely  survival  of 
spacious,  courtly  days,  where  the  landscape  shades 
of  Watteau  and  Gainsborough  may  delight  to 
linger,  she  found  a  sympathetic  painting-ground, 
transferring  her  interest  later  to  the  vivacity  of  the 
vivid  summer  life  of  our  coast  towns;  but  best  of 
all  were  the  summers  spent  at  Burnham-on-Crouch, 
yachting  in  the  "Harmony,"  and  in  the  friendly 
little  six  ti  inner,  learning  and  painting  in  wind  and 
calm,  shine  and  mist,  living  to  the  uttermost.  Ah, 
those  days,  those  happj  daysl  The  war  for  the 
present  has  stopped   such  harmless  joys  ;  a  fierce 
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soldier  or  vigilant  special  constable  will  arrest  you 

if  you  draw  a  sail,  or  paint  a  flower,  or  sketch 

a  sea-poppy  ;  but  such  days  will  come  again,  and 

while  we  wait  and  long  for  the  return  of  sanity  and 

peace,  we  are  comforted  by  those  artists  who  keep 

j  i  mth  in  their  hearts,  and 

who    remind     us    of    the 

perennial  gladness  of  the 

world.     Now,   more  than 

ever,   does  the   gospel  of 

cheerfulness    need    to    be 

preached.      That    Alice 

Fanner  is  doing.     I  thank 

her    for    pursuing    the 

spring-song  in  Nature,  and 

for    remembering    the 

melody  in    her    lyrical 

paintings. 

C.  Lewis  Hind. 


name  of  Mr.  Leonard  Richmond,  who  was  awarded 
a  bronze  medal  for  a  pastel  picture  entitled  The 
End  of  the  Storm,  one  of  three  works  in  the  same 
medium  exhibited  by  the  artist.  Mr.  Richmond  is 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 


The  list  of  awards  to 
British  artists  exhibiting 
in  the  British  section  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  at 
San  Francisco  which  ap- 
peared in  our  October 
issue  did  not  include  the 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  Our  Own   Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— The  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the 
International  Society  had  very  little  of  an 
international  character.  In  the  large 
—^  gallery  the  chief  interest  centred  in  Mr. 
D.  V.  Cameron's  tender  little  seascape  St.  Andrew's, 
Early  Morning:  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's  Countess 
Beauchamp  and  Daughter :  Mr.  Connard's  clever 
still-life  Fish  and  his  portrait  group  The  Mascot ; 
Mr.  Kelly's  sensitive  Oriental  study  Ma  Seyn  Sin  : 
Mr.  Nicholson's  large  Viceroy's  Orderly,  a  white 
clad  figure  against  a  black  background  ;  and  Mr. 
Lambert's  cleverly  painted  portrait  of  Madame 
Champcommunal,  a  refined  scheme  of  dark  grey  and 
blue.  We  remember  Mr.  Oberteuffer's  brilliant 
and  vivacious  Yachts  at  Havre  at  the  Anglo- 
American  Exposition,  and  Mr.  Cadell  in  his  White 
Room  showed  another  work  painted  with  seeming 
laxity  but  with  telling  effect.  Mr.  Lavery's  Winston 
Churchill  was  preferable  to  his  large  portrait  of 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Konig  which  seemed  hardly  worthy 
either  of  the  painter  or  of  its  position  of  prominence. 
Delightful  in  colour  was  Mr.  McEvoy's  portrait  of 
three  children.  There  were  several  works  by  the 
late  J.  Brake  Baldwin,  whose  sudden  death  at  an 
early  age,  when  so  much  was  to  be  expected  from 
him  in  the  future,  is  to  be  deeply  deplored.  Other 
works  of  interest  were  Mr.  Munnings's  At  a  Point 
to  Point  Meeting  ;  Leicester  Square,  March  by  Emile 
Claus,  which  formed  our  frontispiece  last  month, 
Mr.  Edward  Buttar's  bright  green  Thames  Valley 
in  Wiltshire:  and  Sir  Chas.  Holroyd's  dignified 
St.  Francis  Preaching.  Two  little  flower  pieces 
by  Mr.  James  S.  Hill  had  the  charm  of  a  Fantin, 
and  Mr.  Dulac  was  amusing  with  his  cleverly 
drawn  caricatures.  Mr.  Russell  Flint  showed 
a  group  of  three  beautiful  nudes,  and  two  other 
pictures.  Two  delightful  pieces  of  colour  were  the 
fans  Thiatre  Jniime  by  Adolphe  Birkenruth,  and 
Chinoiserie  by  Mrs.  Davis.  Mrs.  Laura  Knight's 
water-colour  Rock  Pools,  a  seashore  figure  subject 
ably  treated  should  be  mentioned  as  well  as  the 
subtle  low-toned  water-colours  of  Mr.  Oliver  Hall, 
Mr.  Rich's  fine  work  in  the  same  medium,  and 
contributions  by  Mr  Monk,  Mr.  Livens,  Mr. 
Ricketts  and  others. 


the  best  features  of  jhe  show,  however,  are  the 
contributions  of  three  artists  whose  work  reveals 
much  vitality  and  an  agreeable  freshness  of  outlook. 
These  are  Mr.  Cameron,  whose  finely  observed 
landscape  studies,  simply  stated  in  chalk  and  wash, 
are  full  of  dignity  ;  Mr.  Lamorna  Birch,  whose  work 
seems  daily  to  grow  in  vigour  and  brilliance  ;  and 
Mr.  Russell  Flint  whose  landscapes  and  figure 
studies  alike  reveal  the  beautiful  quality  he  obtains 
in  the  medium  and  his  always  harmonious  feeling 
for  colour  and  composition.  Mention  must  es- 
pecially be  made  of  Three  Damsels  and  Lochearnside 
by  Mr.  Flint,  and  of  Mr.  Birch's  sparkling  The 
Sketcher  and  the  simply  handled  Devonshire  Cottage 
on  the  Tamar.  Other  works  of  interest  were  some 
studies,  loose  and  ethereal  in  character,  by  Mr.  Sims 
and  a  tree-scape  by  him  entitled  The  Thrush  ;  Tin- 
Gardens,  Pallanza,  Lago  Maggiore  by  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin  with  delicate  foliage  against  the  sky 
wonderfully  suggested:  Mr.  Crocket's  Annuncia- 
tion :  a  delicate  grey  landscape  with  a  figure  in 
palest  blue,  In  Sussex,  by  Mr.  Rackham  :  admirable 
studies  of  birds  by  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander  ;  a  stormy 
scene  with  heavy  clouds,  Hindhead,  by  Mr.  Hughes- 
Stanton  ;  an  atmospheric  Warwick  Castle  by  Mr. 
Robert  Little ;  admirable  flower  pieces  by  Mr. 
Francis  James  and  Miss  Katharine  Turner ;  and 
Mr.  Cay  ley  Robinson's  Landing  of  St.  Patrick  in 
Ireland.  The  exhibition  also  included  a  group 
of  twenty  works  by  the  late  Commendatore  Walter 
Crane  as  well  as  interesting  examples  of  the  art  of 
Mr.  Clausen,  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow,  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wood,  Mr.  R.  W.  Allen,  and 
Mr.  R  Thome- Waite. 


The  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  which  closes  on 
January  15,  maintains  the  usual  level  of  compe- 
tent achievment,  though  but  few  of  the  exhibitors 
have  any  new  developments  to  show  us.  Among 
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But  for  the  breakdown  in  health  while  a  cadet 
on  H.M.S.  "  Worcester,"  which  prevented  him 
pursuing  a  naval  career,  Mr.  E.  S.  Lumsden,  R.E., 
the  well-known  etcher  would,  doubtless,  at  the 
present  moment  be  serving  his  King  and  country 
somewhere  on  the  high  seas.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
heard  again  the  call  of  the  East,  and  has  gone  once 
more  to  India  to  etch  and  to  paint  the  scenes  that 
make  a  constant  appeal  to  his  pictorial  vision.  We 
may  look  forward  therefore  to  another  series  of 
Indian  etchings  from  Mr.  Lumsden's  gifted  needle  ; 
and  it  is  well  to  know  that  Benares  is  again  his 
principal  objective.  Meanwhile,  we  are  privileged 
to  reproduce  an  important  unpublished  etching, 
recently  done  from  sketches  and  studies  made  on 
the  spot  during  Mr.  Lumsden's  last  visit  to  Jodhpore. 
It  is  called  The  Chauk,  and  represents  a  character- 
istic scene  in  the  market-place,  where  the  natives, 
the  sacred  bulls,  the  camels,  and  other  beasts  of 
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burden  are  picturesquely  crowded  together.  It  is 
a  bold  design,  particularly  interesting  in  its 
disposition  of  dark  and  light  masses.  Then,  of 
course,  it  is  rare  in  modern  British  etching  on 
account  of  its  treatment  of  animals. 


Mr.  Winslow,  the  author  of  the  two  interesting 
plates  here  reproduced,  is  an  American  etcher  who 
has  made  his  home  in  England,  after  studying 
architecture  for  five  years  in  Paris.  "Fascinated 
by  the  sinister  significance  of  mediaeval  Paris"  we 
quote  a  letter  from  the  artist  :  "  I  began  to  draw 
and  then  to  etch  its  streets.  I  never  had  a  teacher, 
but  Auguste  Lepere  was  always  a  helpful  and  ad- 
mired critic  of  my  efforts."  Next  to  the  streets  his 
interest  was  in  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  and  he 
has  turned  to  depict  such  life  as  this  upon  the 
copper  and  in  this  direction  to  develop  his  very 
personal  art.  He  exhibits  with  the  Chicago, 
( California,  and  New  York  Societies  of  Etchers,  and 
also  with  the  Peintres-Graveurs  in  Paris. 


satisfactory  in  the  likeness,  was  Mr.  R.  G.  Eves's 
portrait  of  Lieut.-Col.  G.  A.  Malcolm  in  the 
uniform  of  the  London  Scottish.  Pictures  by 
Mr.  Burleigh  Bruhl,  Mr.  C.  W.  Simpson,  Mr.  H. 
Davis  Richter,  Mr.  YV.  Luker,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  Butler, 
Mr.  J.  Littlejohns,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Blaker  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 


The  Autumn  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists  maintained  fairly  well  its  accus- 
tomed level,  though  the 
absence  of  several  members 
who  have  joined  the  army 
was  felt.  The  President, 
Mr.  Brangwyn,  who  we  are 
glad  to  know  is  making  a 
satisfactory  convalescence 
after  an  operation  he  had 
recently  to  undergo,  sent 
two  etchings  and  three 
water-colours  of  which  the 
one  entitled  Milan  was  par- 
ticularly striking  in  com- 
position. Good  landscapes 
were  contributed  by  Mr. 
T.  L.  Shoosmith,  Mr.  Alec 
Carruthers  Gould,  Mr.  J. 
Muirhead,  Mr.  W.  T.  M. 
Hawksworth,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hunt.  Other  works  of  the 
kind  which  must  be  men- 
tioned were  Mr.  \Y.  M. 
Palin's  A  Bit  of  Berkshire 
and  Mr.  1).  Murray  Smith's 
well  composed  On  the 
Severn,  which,  however, 
hardly  seemed  so  personal 
in  colour  as  usual.  Por- 
traits were  not  numerous. 
A    sound    piece    of     work, 
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The  Thirty-second  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Oil  Painters  at  the  galleries  in  Piccadilly 
also  lacked  the  support  of  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting members,  who  are  at  present  serving  with 
the  forces.  There  were,  however,  many  good 
things  among  the  two-hundred  and  eighty  odd 
works  upon  the  walls.  We  would  mention  two 
brilliant  studies  of  horses  on  the  towing-path  by 
Mr.  H.  S.  Power  ;  Mr.  Will  C.  Penn's  clever  sketch 
of  a  girl  putting  up  Clean  Curtains  ;  dexterous 
paintings  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Cuneo  ;  decorative  land- 
scapes by  Mr.  E.  R.  Frampton  ;  the  seascapes  by 
Mr.  John  R.  Reid  in  which  the  somewhat  harsh 
colour  does  indeed  carry  as  it  were  the  tang  of  the 
salt  wind  :  and  Mr.  Harold  Knight's  pleasant 
Morning  Sun.     Mr.   Hughes-Stanton  had  a  large 
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sombre  landscape,  The  Lighthouse,  Staples;  and  a 
spirited  sketch  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Burgess  showed  the 
Emden  running  ashore.  Good  work  was  also  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Terrick  Williams,  Mr.  Will  Ashton, 
Mr.  Louis  Sargent,  Mr.  Edgar  Bundy,  Mr.  Spenlove 
Spenlove,  Mr.  Cotman,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill,  Miss  I.  L. 
Gloag,  Miss  Amy  K.  Browning,  Mr.  Gemmell- 
Hutchison  and  others. 


The  characteristic  drawing  by  Mr.  Walter  West 
which  we  reproduce  opposite  figured  in  the  Spring 
exhibition  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society. 


rims  far  we  have  seen  no  collection  of  pictures 
dealing  with  the  war  which  equals  in  interest 
the  water-colour  sketches  in  Gallipoli  and  the 
Dardanelles  by  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson,  R.I.,  shown 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society.  In  these  he  has  aimed 
especially  at  accuracy  and  while  this  adds  to  their 
profound  interest  we  can  also  admire  the  artistic 
qualities  which,  though  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice 
where  necessary,  the  artist  has  generally  preserved. 
His  studies  of  bursting  shells,  of  various  units  of 
the  Fleet,  of  the  landings  of  the  troops,  of  the 
Seaplane  Base,  sketches  made  under  great  diffi- 
culties, render  vividly  the  scenes  of  some  of  the 
finest  exploits  of  our  gallant  officers  and  men. 


We  have  referred  elsewhere  in  these  notes  to  the 
continued  progress  and  increasing  charm  of  Mr. 
Russell  Flint's  work  ;  and  in  the  forty  drawings 
shown  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  galleries  we  found  the 
same  delightfully  harmonious  colour  and  pleasantly 


decorative  sense  of  composition.  He  has  a  distinct 
personality  and  whether  it  is  his  rhythmic  studies 
of  bathing  girls  with  which  he  has  familiarised  us, 
or  the  attractive  landscapes  his  work  is  always  full 
of  beauty.  His  brother,  Mr.  R.  Purves  Flint,  who  is 
now  at  the  "  front,"  is  too  an  artist  of  individuality, 
and  the  twenty-four  examples  of  his  work  which  he 
contributed  to  this  joint  exhibition  of  water-colours 
of  Scotland,  Italy,  Paris,  and  Flanders  revealed  him 
as  an  artist  with  a  trained  and  sensitive  vision. 


CiRPOOL.— The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Autumn 
Exhibition  was  opened  on  October  9  by 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Napoleon,  who  with 
dignity  and  charm  represented  the  exhi- 
bition's "  Patron,"  her  cousin  King  Albert.  Royal 
personages  being  rare  apparitions  in  Liverpool, 
there  was  an  unprecedented  attendance,  but  some 
part  of  this,  as  well  as  the  unusual  success  since 
then  of  the  exhibition,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
interest  created  by  the  fact  that  all  the  gate  money 
(which  is  a  large  sum  at  Liverpool)  is  to  go  to  the 
Liverpool  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
Other  special  factors  have  been  the  innovation  of 
a  weekly  afternoon  recital  of  classical  music,  Un- 
sure appeal  to  popular  interest  of  the  Belgian 
section,  and  last,  but  perhaps  not  least,  the  general 
attractiveness  of  the  whole  collection.  It  will  be 
interesting  information  for  organisers  of  exhi- 
bitions that  the  largest  attendances  have  been  on 
Thursdays  (when  the  musical  recitals  are  given), 
although  that  day  used  to  be  the  worst  in  the  week. 


••  MOR  " 
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WATER-COLOUR    BY 

(Autumn  Exhibition,  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool) 


EDWIN    ALEXANDER,    A.  R.S.A. 
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"A   DISH  OF   BOHEA   IN   THE  DAYS  OF  THE  GEORGES." 
water-colour      by      J.      WALTER      WEST.     R.W.S. 
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The  Belgian  section  is  a  serious  attempt,  as 
compared  with  exhibitions  earlier  in  the  year,  to 
illustrate  modern  Flemish  art.  From  exhibitions 
at  Brighton,  Oxford,  Cardiff,  Birmingham,  and 
London  Mr.  Dibdin  secured  the  most  desirable 
items.  These  being  limited  to  works  brought  to  or 
produced  in  this  country  by  refugee  artists,  did  not 
adequately  illustrate  modern  Belgian  art,  so  they  have 
been  supplemented  by  extensive  borrowings  from 
private  owners  of  examples  of  such  artists  as  Alfred 
and  Josef  Stevens,  H.  Leys,  Josef  L.  Dyckmans, 
Willem  Geets,  Henriette  Ronner,  Herman  Richir, 
Emile  Claus,  A.  J.  Heymans,  Emile  Wauters, 
P.  J.  Clays,  and  C.  Meunier.  Sculpture  is 
adequately  illustrated  ;  there  is  a  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation of  the  work  of 
Belgian  etchers  and  litho- 
graphers, and  the  display  of 
medals  has  been  enriched  by 
Mr.  M.  H.Spielmann's  collec- 
tion, which  includes  the 
Cathedral  series  by  Jacques 
\Yiener.       

The  usual  "one-man" 
room  illustrates  Burmah  as 
seen  by  that  sensitive  ob- 
server, Gerald  Festus  Kelly. 
His  sixty- five  pictures,  in 
combination  with  some 
carved  and  gilded  chests 
which  he  brought  back,  have 
a  charming  effect.  The  pic- 
turesque girl-dancers  and 
pagodas  of  Buimah  are  Mr. 
Kelly's  favourite  motives,  but 
there  are  other  subjects  in 
sufficient  number  to  prevent 
any  feeling  of  monotony  in  a 
collection  which  attests  his 
rare  qualities  as  observer  and 
painter.       

The  Black-and-White  room 
presents  a  comprehensive 
view  of  what  is  being  pro- 
duced by  the  best  workers  on 
i  opper,  zinc  and  stone.  The 
"one-man"  plan  is  followed 
here  also,  the  artist  this  year 
being  James  McBey,  who  is 
represented  by  twenty-eight 
of  his  best  plates.  Associated 
with    this    section    are    cases  "undine" 
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containing  modern  keramics,  metal  work,  jewellery, 
the  ingenious  "  plychrome  "  statuettes  of  E.  Carter 
Preston  (a  Liverpool  artist),  and  other  "  craft "  pro- 
ductions which  lend  agreeable  colour-notes  to 
enhance  the  general  effect.  Here  also  on  one  of 
the  screens  is  a  striking  group  of  twenty-five  colour- 
notes  made  at  the  front,  taken  from  the  sketch- 
book of  Captain  Finlay  MacKinnon. 


The  seven  galleries  occupied  by  the  general 
section  of  the  exhibition  are  well  stocked  with 
notable  pictures  chosen  from  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  exhibitions,  and  other  sources,  as  well 
as  a  good  deal  that  is  new.  The  local  school, 
though  not  at  present  especially  strong,  contributes 
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some  worthy  pictures,  such 
as  the  portraits  by  F.  T. 
Copnall,  R.  E.  Morrison, 
Will  C.  Perm,  and  G.  Hall 
Neale :  oil  landscapes  by 
James  Tt  Watts,  Herbert 
Royle,  Thomas  Huson, 
Hamilton  Hay,  William 
Hoggatt,  David  Woodlock, 
and  W.  Alison  Martin. 
Capable  subject  -  pictures 
include  Sarah  Jane  by 
( Gilbert  Rogers  and  Maria 
Virgo  by  Miss  May 
Cooksey. 


The  chief  pictures  by 
outside  artists  include  the 
Chantrey  Greiffenhagen, 

Women  by  a  Lake,  W. 
Orpen's  Marchioness  of 
He  ad  fort    and     Western 

Wedding,    Richard   Jack"s 

admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  his 
Homeless,  Lee  Hankey's  Performing  Bear,  Arnesby 
Brown's    Wide   Marshes,   Wilson   Steer's   Deserted 
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BY    ROBERT   HOrE,    A.R.S.A. 

Quarry,  Gerald  Moira's  A  July  Day,  Undine  by 
Arthur  Rackham,  Francis  Howard's  Interlude,  a 
nude  by  A.  Mancini,  L.  G.  Macarthur's  Dighting 

Beans,  Tom 
Mostyn's  A 
Garden  of  Peace. 
A  Sussex  Stone 
Qu  a  r  r  v  by 
Oliver  Hall, 
Howard  Somer- 
vi lie's  ///  the 
Studio,  No.  2, 
Cloudless  Ju  n  e 
by  Jose  Weiss, 
and  H.  A.  Oli- 
vier's  Where 
Belgium  greeted 
Britain.  The 
Scottish  school, 
always  well 
represented  at 
Liverpool,  is 
especially  so  this 
year,  by  a  large 
number  of  ex- 
hibits, which  in- 
clude Nether 
Lochaber  and 
two  drawings  by 
I).  V.  Cameron, 

BY    D.    Y.    CAMERON,    A.R.A.,    A.R.S.A.  Gemiliell        Hilt- 
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chison's  Volendam  Mother,  George  Houston's 
Glengarnock  Castle,  E.  S.  Lumsden's  Gangaji, 
E.  A.  Homel's  Spring  in  the  Woodland,  R. 
Macaulay  Stevenson's  Hush  of  Twilight,  The  Town 
Sear  by  Win.  Wells,  Tom  Robertson's  Vight  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  Lord  Shaw  by  Fiddes  Watt.  The 
Water-Colour section  is  as  usual  remarkably  strong 
and  interesting,  and  the  Sculpture  is  arranged  in 
all  the  rooms  in  a  manner  which  would  please  even 
the  members  of  that  exacting  body,  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Sculptors,  save,  perhaps,  those 
aspirants  to  impossible  perfection  who  object  to 
any  association  with  pictures. 


For  several  years  the  Curator  has  conspired  with 
Mr.  Legge,  the  Director  of  Education,  to  cultivate 
youthful  taste  for  art  by  arranging  visits  of  school 
parties,  accompanied  by  their  teachers.  Having 
learned  by  experience  that  in  many  instances  the 
teachers  failed  to  interest  their  pupils,  because  of 
lack  of  special  knowledge,  Mr.  Dibdin  prepared  a 
handy  guide  for  their  use,  which  is  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  with  a  reproduction  on  the  cover 


of  the  pictorial  portion  of  the  poster  specially 
ili signed  for  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  Brangwyn.  In 
this  he  takes  his  reader  through  the  exhibition 
rooms,  points  out  such  things  as  he  considers  most 
interesting,  and  explains  from  time  to  time  in  a 
simple     manner    the     various    pi  used    in 

different  branches  of  art.  It  is  an  entirely  novel 
experiment  in  the  utilisation  of  art  exhibitions,  and 
one  which  will  probably  prove  fruitful  of  good,  il  the 
example  is  followed  as  it  ought  to  be.  T.   N. 


THE  HAGUE.— One  by  one  the  pioneers 
and  leaders  of  the  Modern  Dutch  School 
of  painting  have  passed  away  and  now 
the  year  that  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close 
has  witnessed  the  departure  of  another  veteran. 
Hendrik  Willem  Mesdag,  whose  death  took  place 
at  The  Hague  early  in  July,  was  if  not  exactly  a 
pioneer,  still  one  who  exercised  in  various  ways  a 
\  ery  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  school, 
and  if  his  achievements  as  a  painter  are  not  perhaps 
to  be  ranked  side  by  side  with  those  of  James  Maris, 
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Anton  Mauve  and  Josef  Israels,  to  whose  genius, 
springing  as  it  were  from  the  very  soil  of  their 
native  land,  the  fame  of  the  school  is  mainly  due 
Mesdag's  name  will  certainly  be  treasured  as  an 
honoured  one  in  the  annals  of  Dutch  Art.  What 
he  did  achieve  as  a  painter,  however,  is  indeed 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  well  on 
in  the  thirties  before  he  seriously  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  drawing  and  painting,  though  it 
is  true,  he  had  in  his  earlier  years,  when  occupied 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  manifested  a  strong  inclina- 
tion in  that  direction.  Some  critics  have  detected 
in  his  paintings  a  trace  of  amateurishness,  meaning 
by  that,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  a  certain  lack  of 
technical  skill,  but  it  is  possible  that  such  an 
opinion  may  have  been  influenced  by  knowledge 
of  the  artist's  affluent  circumstances,  for  unlike  the 
great  majority  of  artists  of  all  kinds,  Mesdag  never 
had  to  rely  on  his  art  for  a  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  eminent  writers  like  Muther  and  Leonce 
Benedite  have  placed  on  record  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  as  a  painter  and  the  former's 
designation  of  him  as  "one  of  the  first  marine 
painters  of  the  world  "  is  amply  justified. 


Mr.  Mesdag  was  born  at  Groningen,  in  the  north 
of  Holland,  on  February  23,  1831,  and  was  therefore 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  father  carried  on  business  as  a  merchant  and 
banker  in  the  town,  and  Hendrik  in  due  course  took 
his  place  in  the  counting-house  and  became  his 
father's  partner  in  the  business.  He  had,  however, 
always-  shown  an  inclination  for  art  and  had  in  his 
early  years  received  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting 
from  C.  Buys,  a  Groningen  artist  who  had  also 
been  the  instructor  of  Israels,  another  native  of  the 
town.  Unlike  Israels,  however,  who  gave  himself 
to  art  from  the  beginning,  Mesdag  continued  his 
business  career  until  1866  when  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  in  which  year  he  migrated  to  Brussels. 
Ten  years  before  that  he  had  married  Miss  Van 
Houten,  who  herself  in  after  years  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  painter.  In  Brussels  he  came  in 
touch  with  Alma  Tadema  who,  quickly  discerning 
his  talent,  advised  him  to  pursue  his  studies  and 
recommended  Roelofs  to  him  as  a  teacher,  but  it 
was  not  until  a  year  or  two  later,  after  a  visit  to 
Norderney  that  Mesdag  became  conscious  of  the 
true  bent  of  his  gifts.     From  that  time  onwards  he 
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devoted  himself  wholeheartedly  to  marine  painting, 
and  in  1870,  when  he  had  gone  to  live  at  The 
Hague,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for 
a  picture  he  showed  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  that 
year — a  work  which  at  once  marked  him  out  as  a 
marine  painter  of  more  than  average  ability.  He 
continued  to  send  regularly  to  the  Paris  Salon,  and 
his  pictures  of  the  North  Sea  in  all  its  moods 
have  won  for  him  year  by  year  an  ever-increasing 
throng  of  admirers.  His  favourite  haunt  was  the 
fishing  village  of  Scheveningen,  where  within  easy 
distance  of  his  home  at  The  Hague  he  had  a  studio, 
and  it  was  here  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  pictures 
were  painted — pictures  of  fishing-boats  arriving  and 
departing,  of  rough  seas  and  calm  seas,  of  placid 
sunsets  and  furious  gales — the  sea  in  fact  under 
every  imaginable  aspect,  but  especially  the  sea 
bearing  on  its  bosom  the  toilers  who  go  forth  to 
win  sustenance  for  their  fellow  beings  on  land. 


But  it  is  not  alone,  as  a  master  painter  of  marine 
pictures  that  Mesdag's  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity.  The  Museum  at  The  Hague  which  bears 
his  name  is  known  far  and  wide  as  containing  one 
of  the  choicest  collections  of  works  by  painters  of 
the  modern  Dutch  and  French  schools  as  well  as  a 
large  and  interesting  collection  of  prints,  drawings, 
and  objets  d'art.  The  collection  was  formed  by 
Mesdag  aided  by  his  wife — who  predeceased  him 
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by  some  six  years — and  the  gift  of  it  to  the  State 
in  itself  reflects  the  generous  spirit  of  the  donor. 
That  generous  spirit  was  manifested  also  in  his 
readiness  to  help  young  artists,  many  of  whom 
have  been  indebted  to  him  for  timely  encourage- 
ment. For  some  years  he  was  president  of  the 
"  Pulchri  Studio"  and  in  that  capacity  took  an 
active  part  in  the  promotion  of  exhibitions. 

REVIEWS  AND   NOTICES. 

Thomas  Gainsborough.  By  'William  T.  \V h itlev. 
(London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.)  15.C  net. — In 
eighteenth-century  chronicles  the  personality  of 
Gainsborough  is  not  outlined  as  definitely  as  that 
of  Reynolds,  who  was,  of  course,  much  more  a  man 
of  the  world.  Yet  every  year  that  passes  sees 
Gainsborough's  position  as  an  artist  further  estab- 
lished, and  his  work  acknowledged  even  before 
Reynolds's  as  the  central  achievement  of  the 
English  School.  In  spite  of  the  disastrous  over- 
cleaning  on  the  once  delicate  surface  painting 
in  many  of  the  portraits  by  which  Gainsborough 
is  represented  in  the  national  collections,  critics 
have  recognised  in  his  work  a  more  highly  organised 
genius  than  that  exhibited  in  the  work  of  any  other 
English  painter.  At  the  same  time  Gainsborough 
has  retained  the  admiration  of  the  public  by  the 
sympathetic  interpretation — nay,  almost  Shakes- 
pearean creation — of  types  of  womanhood.     His 
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Perdita  reflects  the  Englishwoman,  herjrefinement, 
ami  a  -sadness  in  her  that  attention  to  fashion  will 
at  first  conceal.  In  landscape  he  remained  the 
artist's  artist  even  while  imbibing  the  sentiment  of 
locality.  Mr.  Whitley  is  the  author  of  a  book  that 
luis  been  awaited.  Such  a  supplement  to  the  life 
of  Gainsborough  by  Thicknesse  has  been  wanted 
ever  since  Thicknesse's  time.  Entirely  avoiding 
criticism,  Mr.  Whitley  has  aimed  at  writing  a  work 
of  pure  biography,  and  has  made  a  remarkable 
addition  to  preceding  works  on  the  painter.  His 
"  Life  "  will  be  an  indispensable  source  of  reference, 
and  the  basis  for  further  critical  work,  of  which 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  before  the  true 
character  of  Gainsborough's  genius  is  revealed. 
The  chapters  given  to  the  painter's  life  in  Bath  are 
most  important,  for  the  significance  of  this  period 
in  his  career  is  receiving  more  attention  from 
critics  every  day.  Material  to  which  no  other 
biographer  of  the  painter  has  had  access  has 
enabled  Mr.  Whitley  to  correct  dates  that  have 
been  given  to  several  of  Gainsborough's  works. 
He  gives  us  a  well-sustained  account  of  the  in- 
effectual efforts  of  the  painter's  relatives  to  dispose 
of  the  contents  of  his  studio  at  his  death.  In 
1797  the  Nymph  at  the  Bath,  which  is  here 
identified  with  the  Musidora  in  the  National 
Gallery,  was  sold  for  three  guineas.  Among 
many  other  interesting  facts  brought  to  light  we 
gather  from  Mr.  Whitley's  narrative  that  it  was 
Gainsborough  who  initiated  the  "one-man"'  show. 
Paul  Cezanne.  By  Ambroise  Vollard.  (Paris  : 
Galerie  A.  Yollard.) — This  work,  too,  is  for  the 
most  part  purely  biographical,  and  as  to  the  latter 
portion  it  is  based  largely  on  personal  recollections. 
What  there  is  of  a  critical  nature  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  an  appendix  made  up  of  a  series  of 
extracts  from  press  notices  published  during  the 
painter's  life  or  immediately  after  his  death  in 
1906.  It  appears  that  on  the  maternal  side  the 
painter  had  a  trace  of  Creole  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  that  he  took  more  after  his  mother,  who  is 
described  as  "  inquiete,  ombrageuse,  emportee," 
than  after  his  father,  a  shrewd  man  of  business, 
who  was  strongly  opposed  to  his  pursuit  of  art  as 
a  profession.  "  Enfant,  enfant."  exclaimed  Cezanne 
fire,  "  songe  a  l'avenir.  On  meurt  avec  du  genie, 
et  Ion  mange  avec  de  l'argent  ; "  and  then 
later  on,  after  the  son  had  been  to  Paris,  he  asked 
him,  "Comment  peux  tu  esperer  faire  mieux  que 
ce  qui  la  Nature  a  fait  divinement  bien  ?  "  Zola, 
who  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Cezanne  at  Aix,  whither 
the  painter's  family  had  migrated  from  Cesena 
in   Italy,  and  who  remained  on  terms  of   friend- 


ship with  him  for  many  years  afterwards,  figures 
largely  in  this  biographical  record.  Zola  in  early 
days  warned  his  friend  against  painting  for  the 
market.  "  N'admire  pas  et  n'imite  pas  un  peintre  de 
commerce  !  "  Whether  the  advice  was  necessary  or 
not  at  that  time,  Cezanne  never  showed  the  slightest 
tendency  to  go  contrary  to  it  in  the  course  of 
his  later  career.  Had  he  done  so  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  met  with  more  success  when  he 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
and  later  when  he  made  repeated  attempts  to  get 
his  work  accepted  for  the  Salon.  After  the  war  of 
'7o-'7i  Zola  wrote:  "Un  nouveau  Paris  est  en 
train  de  naitre  .  .  .  e'est  notre  regne  qui  arrive !  " 
And  the  time  did  come  when  Cezanne  was  hailed 
as  a  master,  when  his  admirers  even  went  so  far  as 
to  see  in  him  a  modern  Rembrandt.  That,  how- 
ever, was  very  far  from  being  the  verdict  of  the 
critics  whose  opinions  are  quoted  in  the  Appendix, 
among  whom  Arsene  Alexandre  perhaps  comes 
nearest  the  mark  when  he  says,  "  Ce  qui  frappe 
tout  esprit  impartial  en  examinant  un  tableau  de 
Cezanne,  e'est,  a  cote  d'une  incontestable  noblesse 
dans  la  plantation,  dans  le  point  de  depart,  une 
impuissance  absolue  d'arriver  au  bout  de  la  route. 
.  .  .  L'art  ne  peut,  sinon  se  rejouir,  du  moins 
s'enrichir  avec  de  simples  intentions."  M.  Yollard's 
biography  is  accompanied  by  a  very  large  number 
of  reproductions  of  Cezanne's  paintings  and  draw- 
ings, which  enhance  its  value  as  a  document  in  the 
history  of  modern  art,  though  the  absence  of 
colour  in  all  but  two  examples  must  be  regarded 
as  a  drawback  in  this  particular  case. 

A  Book  of  Bridges.  By  Frank  Brangwyn, 
A.R.A.,  and  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow.  (London  : 
John  Lane.)  2r.f.  net. — Judged  either  from  an 
artistic  or  from  a  literary  standpoint,  this  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  publications  which  have 
appeared  during  the  present  year.  No  more  happy 
combination  of  effort  could  be  desired  than  that 
seen  in  the  remarkably  fine  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Brangwyn  and  the  interesting  and  sympathetic  text 
ol  Mr.  Sparrow:  and  it  is  evident  that  both  artist 
and  author  have  found  in  the  subject  genuine 
inspiration.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  deal  as 
fully  as  we  should  wish  with  Mr.  Sparrow's  admir- 
able treatise,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  every 
"pontist"  (a  word  to  which  the  author  introduces 
us),  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  interest  is 
centred  more  especially  in  the  masterly  illustrations. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  the  thirty-six  plates  in 
colour  but  deserves  close  study ;  while  the 
numerous  small  drawings  in  black-and-white  which 
appear  amongst  the  text  assist  the  reader  and  reveal 
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the  artist's  individuality.  The  illustrations  cover  a 
wide  field,  for  the  work  deals  with  famous  and 
historic  bridges  existing  not  only  in  Europe  but 
also  in  various  parts  of  the  Orient.  Students  of 
Mr.  Brangwyn's  work  will  understand  how  strongly 
such  a  subject  would  appeal  to  him.  In  these 
drawings  his  fine  sense  of  magnitude  and  composi- 
tion, his  wonderful  gift  of  colour,  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  romantic  element)  which  is  present  in 
all  the  great  works  of  man,  are  displayed  :  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  these  splendid  qualities 
are  well  suggested  in  the  colour  reproductions, 
most  of  which  are  excellent.  As  an  example  of 
Mr.  Brangwyn's  broad  and  vigorous  handling,  the 
frontispiece,  Pont  St.  Benizet  over  the  Rhone  at 
Avignon,  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

The  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Illustrated    by    Charles    Robinson.     (London: 
Duckworth  and  Co.)     js.  6d.  net. — Exactly  fifty 
years  have  passed  since  the  late  F.  T.  Palgrave 
edited  his  selection  of  Shakespeare's  purely  lyric 
poetry,  adding  a  title  of  his  own  to  each  song  and 
sonnet.      In  justification,   Mr.    Palgrave  wrote  of 
himself,    "  He   has   tried   to    make  his   titles   ex- 
planatory to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  either  by  way  of 
hint  or  of  more  direct  statement  ;  he  submits  this 
intrusion  upon  Shakespeare  to  their  good-nature." 
But,  however  good-natured  we  may  be,  and  how- 
ever grateful  to  the  gifted  editor  of  the  Golden 
Treasury,  "  Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate 
sings  "  will  never  recall  itself  to  us  by  such  a  title 
as  "  Reveillez,"  nor  will  "  Sigh  no  more,  ladies."  as 
"  Man  and  Woman" — Shakespeare's  opening  lines 
to  each  immortal  song  or  sonnet  compels  its  own 
remembrance,  individualising  the   poem.     Albeit, 
this  favourite  old  edition  it  is  that  Messrs.   Duck- 
worth and  Co.  have  just  brought  out  as  a  sumptuous 
Christmas  gift-book,  with  illustrations  and  paginal 
decorations  by  Mr.  Charles  Robinson.     As  might 
be  expected  from  this  artist,  grace  and  a  delicate 
decorative  charm  distinguish  the  end-papers,   the 
title-page,  the  frontispiece  to  the  Songs,  the  initial 
letters  and  little  tail-pieces,  but  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  black    ink   would   have    done    more 
justice  to  Mr.  Robinson's  line-work  than  pale  blue. 
As  for  the  coloured  illustrations,  they  make  gener- 
ally for  prettiness  of  effect, — l-She  burned  with 
love,"    is    charmingly   Japanese    in  its  manner  of 
design — but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Shakespeare's 
poetry  has  greatly  inspired  the  artist's  imagination 
to    pictorial     interpretation.       Mr.     Robinson     is 
happier  with  fable  and  fairy-tale  or  his  own  imagin- 
ings.    But  it  is  a  pretty  and  a  pleasing  picture- 
book,  and  the  type  is  good  and  comfortable  to  read. 


The  Dreamer  of  Dreams.     By  the  Queen   ok 
Roumania.       Illustrated     by    Edmund     Dulac. 
(London:   Hodder    and    Stoughton.)     6.?.    net. — 
That  the  Queen  of  Roumania  possesses  in  unusual 
degree  the  gift  of  imagination  her  charming  fairy- 
story,  "  The  Lily  of  Life,"  has  already  proved,  and 
this  gift  is  further  manifested  in  "  The  Dreamer  of 
Dreams."     This  is  a  fairy-story  of  a  different  type  ; 
in  it  are  related  the  adventures  of  a  youthful  Court 
painter,  "  Eric  of  the  Golden  Locks,"  who,  sud- 
denly forsaking    his    luxurious    surroundings    and 
leaving   unfinished   a    marvellous   frieze    painting 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Love,  wanders  forth 
over  the  wide  world  in  quest  of  two  eyes  he  had 
seen  in  a  dream,  and  ultimately,  having  after  all 
kinds  of  hardship    discovered  the    ideal    he   was 
seeking  only  to  be  cheated  by  death,  returns  in  the 
guise  of  a  beggar  and  completes  his  frieze  with  a 
presentment  of  Triumphant  Love  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  thorns.     The  narrative  of  this  romantic 
pilgrimage  is  told  with  much  force,  rising  at  times 
to  poetic  fervour.     Mr.  Dulac  has  done  six  illus- 
trations in  colour,  but  we  are  not  so  much  im- 
pressed by  these  as  with  other  work  of  his  which 
we  remember  with  pleasure,  although  in  certain  of 
them  his  feeling  for  colour  is  admirably  displayed. 
Great    Pictures   by   Great   Painters.     With    de- 
scriptive   notes    by    Arthur    Fish.      (London: 
Cassell  and    Co.)     12j.net. — In  the  selection  of 
pictures   represented    in    this    album    of    colour 
reproductions — fifty  in  number — the  chief  public 
galleries  of   Great  Britain  have  been  drawn  upon 
for  the  most  part,  but    they  also   include    some 
notable  works  from  the  collections  of  the  Louvre 
and  Luxembourg  in  Paris  and  the  Rijks  Museum 
in  Amsterdam.     Half  of  them  are  by  painters  of 
the    British    School — Hogarth,    Reynolds,    Gains- 
borough, Lawrence,  Constable,  Creswick,  Webster, 
Baton,  Landseer,  Millais,  Sam  Bough,  Orchardson, 
Watts,  Herkomer,  and  a  small  number  of  artists 
now  living  ;  the  French  school  is  represented  by 
I  >avid,  Fragonard,  Millet,  Harpignies,  Lhermitte, 
Meissonier,    Troyon,    Van    Marcke,    Yernet  ;    the 
Old   Masters  of    Holland    by   Pieter   de    Hoogh, 
Nicolas  Maes,  Rembrandt,  Teniers  the  Younger, 
Yan    Ostade,    Van    de   Yelde    the    Younger :  the 
Modern   Dutch    Masters  by   James   Maris,    Josef 
Israels,   and    Anton    Mauve;    and    the    remainder 
include  works  by  Raphael,  Veronese,  and  a  e«  in- 
temporary    Belgian    painter,    Ferdinand    Willaert. 
The  selection  is  a  very  interesting  one,  even  if  all 
the  pictures  cannot  be  described  as  masterpieces. 
Rabin  ben  Ezra,  and  other  Poems.      By  ROBl  11 
Browning.       With     illustrations     by     Bernakh 
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Partridge.  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
5\.  net  ;  cloth  6s.  net. — In  addition  to  "  Rabbi 
hen  Ezra"  this  selection  contains  four  other  poems 
from  Browning's  "Dramatis  Persona;,"  namely 
"James  Lee's  Wife,"  " Abt  Vogler,"  "Apparent 
Failure,"  and  "Prospice,"  all  printed  in  a  large, 
clear  type.  They  are  accompanied  by  twelve 
illustrations  in  colour  by  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge, 
known  to  the  world  at  large  by  his  spirited  con- 
tributions to  "  Punch."  His  fine  draughtsmanship 
is  also  revealed  in  his  water-colour  drawings,  but 
in  some  of  those  illustrating  these  poems  his  colour 
Buffers  somewhat  from  a  lack  of  clarity. 

The  Village  Church.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 
M.A..  F.S.A.  (London:  Methuen.)  $s.  net. — In 
addition  to  their  architectural  interest  our  village 
churches  form  collectively  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  information  concerning  the  lives  and  doings  of 
our  forefathers,  and  what  a  fascinating  field  of 
study  they  offer  is  shown  by  this  little  book,  written 
ostensibly  for  the  ordinary  reader  who  wishes  to 
know  more  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  things 
that  he  sees.  The  church  fabric  and  its  various 
external  and  internal  features  are  dealt  with  in 
successive  chapters,  and  many  curious  facts,  culled 
from  a  very  large  number  of  old  churches,  serve  to 
enliven  the  pages  of  the  book. 

A  Book  of  Myths.  By  Jean  Lang.  (London: 
T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.)  ys.  6d.  net. — Intended 
for  the  juvenile  reader,  this  selection  of  myths 
includes,  in  addition  to  many  which  most  school 
boys  are  familiar  with,  a  few  from  Celtic  and 
Scandinavian  sources  which  do  not  often  figure  in 
selections  of  this  kind.  The  stories  are  told  in 
simple  language  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
boys  and  girls  whose  reading  powers  extend  to  the 
fairy-tales  of  Andersen  and  Grimm.  To  such  the 
volume  should  prove  acceptable  as  a  gift  book, 
and  the  more  so  as  it  contains  a  number  of  attrac- 
tive illustrations  in  colour  by  Miss  Helen  Stratton. 
Year  Book  of  American  Etching.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Forbes  Watson.  (London:  John 
Lane.)  io.v.  6d.  net. — This  is  an  illustrated  record 
of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Association  of 
American  Etchers,  comprising  one  hundred  repro 
ductions  of  the  prints  shown,  and  though,  of  course, 
no  exhibition  of  contemporary  American  etching 
could  be  considered  really  representative  without 
examples  of  the  work  of  such  distinguished  artists 
as  Mr.  Joseph  Pennelland  Mr.  Herman  A.  Webster, 
the  volume  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  activities  of 
exponents  of  the  art  in  the  United  States,  affording 
sufficient  evidence  of  freshness  and  individuality  of 
pictorial  vision  and  expression  to  warrant  our  looking 


for  the  development  oi  a  really  interesting  si  hool  of 

American  etchers,  lint  this  will  result,  not  from 
their  coming  to  Europe  to  etch  "picturesque  bits  " 
which  are  already  hackneyed  by  repetition  on  a 
score  of  plates,  but  from  their  interpreting  pictorially, 
with  the  intuition  of  native  affection  and  intimacy, 
the  life  and  scenic  aspects  of  their  own  country. 
As  Mr.  Forbes  Watson  says  in  his  frank  and 
suggestive  introduction:  "I  do  not  find  the 
American  subject  healthy  because  it  is  American, 
but  because  it  has  been  less  'seen,'  and  because, 
by  the  American,  it  can  be  realised  with  a  depth 
of  intimacy  not  possible,  except  in  rare  cases,  to  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land."  Happily  there  are 
already  accomplished  American  etchers  who  are 
interpreting  the  American  scene  with  intimate 
vision  and  convincing  art. 

More  About  How  to  Draw  in  Pen  and  Ink.  By 
Harry  Furniss.  (London:  Chapman  and  Hall.) 
y.  6d.  net. — The  young  pen-and-ink  draughtsman 
who  seeks  to  earn  his  living  by  drawing  will  find 
here  a  good  many  hints  that  will  be  helpful  to  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling.  The  author  has  in 
view  more  particularly  the  requirements  of  those 
who  do  commercial  work,  fashion  drawing,  book 
illustration,  but  his  book,  which  is  complementary 
to  his  earlier  and  more  elementary  "  How  to 
Draw  in  Pen  and  Ink,"  also  includes  the  more 
difficult  aspects  of  pen-drawing,  such  as  caricature, 
cartooning,  character-drawing,  and  there  is  a  final 
word  on  "  Drawing  for  the  Cinematograph."  The 
text  is  accompanied  by  numerous  reproductions  of 
the  author's  own  work. 


Colour  plates  published  by  Messrs.  Hildesheimer 
and  Co.  this  season  include  mounted  reproductions 
of  Lady  Butler's  well-known  and  popular  picture 
Scotland  for  Ever  (5s.),  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy's 
Somewhere  in  France,  and  a  portrait  of  General 
Joffre  by  Mr.  J.  R.  L.  French,  son  of  the  Field 
Marshal  (2s.  each). 


The  Medici  Society  are  issuing  several  series  of 
Christmas  cards  and  three-sheet  calendars,  the 
pictorial  features  being  reproductions  in  colour  or 
monochrome  of  paintings  by  the  Old  Masters  and 
two  modern  artists— Mr.  Aiming  Bell  and  Mr. 
Louis  I  >avis.  The  prices  range  from  2d.  for  the 
monochrome  cards  to  2S.  for  the  calendars. 


Messrs  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  announce  for 
issue  this  month  a  small  quarto  volume  of  Mr. 
Norman  Wilkinson's  Dardanelles  drawings  noticed 
elsewhere  in  this  number  (p.  20S). 
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The  Lay  Figure 
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HE    LAY     FIGURE:      ON    THE 
CHEERFUL  SPIRIT. 


"  Can  any  one  suggest  a  sufficiently  appro- 
priate motto  for  this  particular  Christmas  season  ?  " 
asked  the  Cynic.  "  '  Peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
towards  men '  does  not  seem  to  fit,  anyhow,  just  at 
present." 

" '  Hope  on,  hope  ever,'  would  not  be  a  bad 
one,"  suggested  the  Art  Critic.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  very  well  timed  and  would  express 
the  feeling  of  us  all." 

"  Hope  !  That  is  all  very  well !  "  cried  the  Young 
Painter.  "  But  one  cannot  live  on  hopes.  I  want 
something  more  substantial." 

"  Now  I  should  have  thought  that  you  had  lived 
on  nothing  else  for  some  years  past,"  laughed  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie,  "The  star  of  hope,  they 
say,  never  sets,  and  its  beams  must  have  been  a 
great  comfort  to  you." 

"  I  take  no  interest  in  stars  except  when  they 
appear  on  the  frames  of  my  pictures,"  replied  the 
Young  Painter  :  "  and  that  sort  of  star  seems  to  be 
completely  eclipsed.  I  am  afraid  it  will  never 
appear  again." 

"Then  put  a  star  on  yourself,  my  boy,"  said  the 
Cynic.  "  Add  yourself  to  the  national  collection, 
as  your  pictures  have,  apparently,  no  chance  of  ever 
getting  there — you  may  yet  be  of  some  use  to  your 
country." 

"I  suppose  it  will  have  to  come  to  that,"  agreed 
the  Young  Painter  ;  "  it  is  no  good  to  stay  at  home 
and  get  more  depressed  every  day." 

"Yes,  change  your  tint  :  that  is  what  you  want." 
declared  the  Critic.  "Try  khaki  as  a  contrast  to 
the  blues.     That  will  pick  you  up." 

"Go  and  live  the  simple  life  out  of  doors," 
prompted  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "Change 
the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  your  studio  for  the  fresh 
air  of  a  tent.  Look  at  the  bright  stars  of  heaven 
instead  of  the  glaring  red  stars  in  a  picture  gallery. 
Turn  yourself  into  a  man — there  will  be  hope  for 
you  then." 

'•  May  I  hint,"  broke  in  the  Gloomy  Futurist 
••  that  we  cannot  all  cure  our  depression  by  such 
strenuous  means?  What  am  I  to  do?  Age  and 
infirmities  bar  me  from  the  treatment  you  prescribe 
and  the  recruiting  sergeant  looks  on  me  with 
contempt.  Is  there  no  place  for  me  ?  Can  you 
find  me  a  job  ?" 

"Oh,  you  are  a  hopeless  case  ! "  sneered  the 
<  'ynic.  "  Art  does  not  want  you,  and  your  country 
can  make  no  use  of  you.  I  can  only  suggest  the 
lethal  chamber." 
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"  No,  No  ;  you  are  too  severe,"  expostulated  the 
Critic.  "  Give  our  friend  here  a  chance.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  he  can  do." 

"  I  have  seen  pictures  of  his  that  made  me 
think  he  might  be  quite  a  success  as  a  designer  of 
carpets  or  floor  cloth,"  agreed  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie.  "  In  that  direction  he  may  yet  rise  to 
the  very  top  of  his  profession." 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  "  asked  the  Critic.  "  In  the 
industrial  arts  there  are  opportunities  for  many 
men  who  find  the  way  to  fame  by  picture-painting 
too  difficult.  Why  should  they  not  take  the  more 
hopeful  road  ?  " 

"And  are  all  my  aspirations  to  end  in  floor 
cloth?"  sighed  the  Gloomy  Futurist.  "Is  it  my 
fate  to  be  trodden  on  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ?  Is 
the  world  to  wipe  its  feet  on  me  ?  " 

"That  or  the  lethal  chamber,"  laughed  the 
Cynic.  "Cheer  up,  it  is  better  to  be  a  live  ass 
than  a  dead  lion." 

•'  And  it  is  better  to  die  fighting  than  to  fade 
out  in  the  obscurity  of  one's  studio,  neglected 
and  forgotten,"  commented  the  Young  Painter. 
"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  and  wholesome 
common  sense  in  that." 

"There  speaks  the  cheerful  spirit,"  approved 
the  Critic.  "That  is  the  way  to  look  at  the 
position.  We  can  all  fight  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  we  can  all  hope ;  and  so  long  as  we  are 
fighting  and  hoping  we  are  keeping  our  spirits  up, 
and  we  are  ready  for  anything  that  the  future  may 
bring." 

"Yes,  and  if  the  future  brings  adversity  we 
shall  be  in  better  trim  to  overcome  it,  while  if 
success  comes  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  it  half 
way — that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  take  things," 
said  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  If  we  give  up 
now  we  are  finished  and  done  with  and  have 
nothing  to  hope  for." 

"Still,  it  all  amounts  to  this  ;  that  at  present  we 
have  to  live  on  hopes,"  argued  the  Cynic. 

"Does  that  matter?"  asked  the  Critic.  "We 
must  live  on  hopes  if  we  are  to  make  the  best 
of  our  lives.  Remember  that  man  never  is  but 
always  to  be  blessed — as  Pope  put  it — and  that 
the  cheerful  mind  has  always  before  it  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  blessing  to  come.  It  is  this 
expectation,  indeed,  that  keeps  us  cheerful,  and 
that  enables  us  to  put  up  a  strenuous  fight  against 
the  troubles  of  the  present.  If  your  Christmas 
cannot  be  merry,  make  it  a  hopeful  one  instead  ; 
you  will  find  it  comes  in  the  long  run  to  much  the 
same  thing." 

The  Lav  Figure. 


''MOUNT'S  BAY-EVENING."    from  a  water- 
colour  by   GEORGE  CLAUSEN,   R.A.,   R.W.S. 


Mr.  Clausen's  Work  in   II  'ater-Colour 
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K.     CLAUSEN'S 
WATER-COLOUR. 
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It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since 
an  article  on  Mr.  Clausen's  work,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Dewey  Bates,  appeared  in  these  pages  (see 
I  hi  Studio  for  April  1895),  but  from  that  time 
onwards  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  by  without  one 
or  more  reproductions  of  his  paintings,  generally 
in  connection  with  a  review  of  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  figuring  among  the 
illustrations  in  The  Studio  ;  so  that  there  is  no 
need,  at  the  present  moment,  to  touch  upon  a 
side  of  his  art  with  which  readers  of  this  magazine 
are  happily  familiar.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  short  article  to  pass  in  review  work  so 
widely  known  and  so  generally  admired  as  the 
painting  of  this  distinguished  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  to  deal  with  another  mani- 
1. -Million  of  his  art. 

Mr.  Clausen's  position  in  the  art  world  in  this 
country  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one,  if  not  indeed 


unique,  for  while  he  has  for  many  years  exercised 
a  valuable  and  inspiring  influence  upon  students, 
he  has  never  ceased  for  a  moment  to  be  the  keen- 
est and  most  modest  of  students  himself  :  he  has 
never  relaxed  his  vigorous  and  indefatigable  search- 
ing after  truth,  has  never  evinced  any  tendency 
to  stand  still  in  his  art  or  to  lose  sympathy  with 
modernity  in  his  work.  It  is,  one  must  suppose, 
this  profound  and  unaffected  sincerity  that  enables 
him,  with  all  his  Academic  honours,  to  range 
himself  by  the  side  of  artists  whose  boast  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  stand  aloof  from  Academies,  and  to 
take  his  place  among  men  much  younger,  and  yet 
to  reveal  himself  as  possessed  of  as  fresh  an 
outlook,  as  elastic  a  mind,  and  as  youthful  and 
unconventional  a  vision  as  some  of  the  most 
enthusiastically  modern  among  our  painters.  The 
water-colours  and  drawings  which  he  contributes 
to  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours — it  must  be  more  than 
five  and  twenty  years  since  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  them — or  to  the  interesting  exhibitions  of 
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BY  GEORGE  CLAUSEN,  R.A. 


Mr.  Clausen's  Work  in  Water-Colour 


The  Society  of  Twelve,  always  sound  a  distinct 
note  in  any  assemblage  of  pictures  ;  to  vary  the 
metaphor,  they  seem  to  open  a  window  through 
which  streams  in  a  revivifying  breeze,  clear  sun- 
light, and  the  fresh  smell  of  the  earth. 

Even  in  a  black-and-white  reproduction — and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  water-colours 
depend  for  effect  almost  entirely  upon  their  colour 
— one  catches  something  of  that  sense  of  atmo- 
sphere and  light  which  the  artist  captures  so  simply 
and  directly,  yet  withal  so  dexterously  and  with 
such  a  lofty  sense  of  style.  Thus  the  river 
subjects,  Limehouse  Reach  and  Tower  Bridge,  a 
wo.iderful  impression  of  yellow  mist  and  fog  over 
the  water,  with  bridge  and  buildings  looming  out 
in  pale  purplish  tones  against  the  golden  haze, 
which  are  but  two  from  among  a  host  of  studies  of 
different  aspects  of  the  Thames,  make  us  think  of 
those  words  of  Whistler's  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  magical  spell  cast  over  the  scene  by  the  atmo- 
spheric effect  "when  the  evening  mist  clothes  the 
riverside  with  poetry  as  with  a  veil,  and  the  poor 
buildings  lose  themselves  in  the  dim  sky,  and  the 
tall  chimneys  become  campanili,  and  the  ware- 
houses are  palaces  in  the  night,  and  the  whole 
<  it)  hangs  in  the  heavens.  .  ."   Or,  consider  such 


works  as  The  Seine  from  Chateau  Gaillard,  or 
Landore,  in  which,  with  a  rather  different  method, 
using  colour  over  chalk  or  charcoal  drawing, 
Mr.  Clausen  achieves  such  a  sombre  and  austerely 
dignified  rendering  of  the  effect  of  Nature.  But 
it  is  in  our  frontispiece,  Mount's  Bay — Evening, 
that  the  charm  of  his  work  will  be  most  fully 
appreciated.  The  beautiful  colour,  the  warm 
sunlight,  and  the  haze  at  close  of  day  which 
here  find  expression,  make  it  a  drawing  having 
an  ever  increasing  appeal  the  more  it  is  studied : 
and  certainly  it  is  one  great  test  of  the  worth  of 
a  work  of  art,  that  it  should  charm  us  more  as 
we  learn  to  know  it  better. 

One  of  our  greatest  artists  made  complaint  once 
in  the  writer's  hearing  that  painters  nowadays  do 
not  draw  sufficiently,  unlike  the  old  masters  who 
were  always  pencil  in  hand  noting  effects  and 
constantly  adding  to  the  store  of  raw  material  in 
their  numerous  sketch  books  ;  they  show  a  tendency 
to  "rush  into  paint,"  to  cover  yards  of  canvas 
without  regard  for  the  due  and  careful  provision  of 
complete  data  and  material  which  can  only  result 
from  adequate  study  and  which  the  artistic  taste 
of  the  painter  enables  him  then  to  co-ordinate  and 
arrange.     In  the  present  case,  while  we  admire  and 
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"THE     TOWER      BRIDGE" 
BY  GEORGE  CLAUSEN,   R.A. 


Mr.  Clausen's  Work  in   Water-Colour 
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enjoy  for  their  own  sake  these  rapid  notes  in  water- 
colour,  these  subtle  sketches  capturing  so  impres- 
sively the  transitory  effects  of  wind  or  rain,  of 
sunlight  or  shade,  of  morning  mist  or  twilight  haze, 
they  have  also  another  interest  in  that  they  help 
us  to  appreciate  that  sincere  study  and  deep 
probing  after  truth  which  enables  the  artist  to 
preserve  in  his  elaborate  oil  paintings  so  much  of 
the  immediate  aspect  of  the  moment  in  Nature,  and 
so  great  a  sense  of  sun  and  atmosphere.  It  has 
been  the  writer's  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  look 
through  a  very  great  number  of  drawings,  chalk 
studies  and  water-colours  in  Mr.  Clausen's  studio. 
To  see  all  the  scholarly  preparation  that  is  gone 
through,  all  the  different  studies  of  a  figure  or  of 
some  special  pose,  a  detail  of  a  tree,  or  the  con- 
struction of  those  fine  old  barns  of  which  Mr. 
Clausen  has  made  a  special  study  but  which, 
unhappily,  are  now  fast  disappearing  from  our 
countryside;  and  then  the  numberless  impressions 
in  water-colour  of  rickyards  in  sunlight,  of  trees  and 
fields  bathed  in  the  misty  atmosphere  that  follows 
rain — what  a  world  of  interest  there  is  in  them, 
and  how  intimate  is  the  revelation  they  afford  of 
the  artist's  genius  at  work !  One  cannot  help  recalling 
what  the  artist  himself  said  in  one  of  his  Royal 
Academy  lectures:  "We  know  the  finished  paint- 
ings of  the  great  artists  fairly  well,  but  their 
drawings  help  us  to  understand  them  by  showing 
the  first  steps,  and,  one  may  say,  the  scaffolding  by 
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means  of  which  their  work  was  built  up."  And 
how  fascinating,  too,  might  it  not  be  to  trace  in  an 
article,  step  by  step,  the  gradual  construction  of  a 
picture,  to  see  reproduced  the  varied  stages,  not  of 
the  actual  canvas,  but  of  the  artist's  own  develop- 
ment of  his  idea  as  exemplified  in  the  preliminary 
drawings  and  studies  in  which  he  gathers  together 
all  the  facts  regarding  his  subject — more  facts, 
indeed,  than  his  finished  work  shall  embody — so 
that  in  his  final  selection  of  essentials  there  shall 
be  nothing  lacking  from  the  full,  ordered  and 
satisfying  suggestion,  alike  in  colour  and  form,  of 
the  subject  as  it  appears  to  him.  But  this  would 
lead  us  away  from  the  matter  in  hand.  These  few 
water-colours  of  Mr.  Clausen  afford  us  a  glimpse 
into  that  indefatigable  studentship  which  is  the 
life  work  of  the  truly  sincere  artist  enamoured  of 
his  work.  The  mysteries  of  Nature,  the  glory  of 
the  sunlight,  the  wonderful  opalescence  of  the 
humid  atmosphere  in  these  islands  of  ours — all 
this  is  a  book  in  which  he  never  tires  of  reading  ; 
it  is  a  country  which  always  holds  fresh  secrets  and 
contains  new  revelations  and  discoveries  for  the 
earnest  explorer.  And  to  the  painter  who  is  thus 
preoccupied  with  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  his 
knowledge,  there  can  come  no  staleness  or  tired- 
ness in  his  art,  and  in  his  work  he  will  retain,  as 
Mr.  Clausen  seems  to  do,  ever  the  character  of 
perpetual  youth. 

Arthur  Reddie. 


The  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  and  the  Felton  Bequest 


THE     NATIONAL     GALLERY, 
M E LBOUR N  E ,      A  N D     T  1 1  E 
FELTON     BEQUEST.     BY    T. 
MARTIN   WOOD. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne, 
enjoys  through  the  munificence,  and  the  imagina- 
tive foresight,  of  the  late  Alfred  Felton  of  Mel- 
bourne the  large  income  derived  from  his  bequest 
of  ,£240,000  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  has  made 
it  the  most  envied  of  public  galleries.  Theincome 
available  each  year  from  this  bequest,  which  was 
left  to  the  Gallery  in  1904,  is  £8000.  And  since 
this  need  not  in  any  year  be  drawn  upon  to  the 
full  a  reserve  fund  is  always  in  process  of  accumu- 
lation. Moreover,  when  certain  annuities  or  charges 
lapse,  the  Bequest  will,  it  is  said,  possess  an  income 
of  £13,000  to  spend  entirely  on  works  of  art. 

The  expenditure  of  such  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  the  best  advantage  has  naturally  been  a  subject 
for  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  citizens 
of  Melbourne  and  to  Australians  generally,  and 
every  important  purchase  has  been  followed  in 
England  with   an    interest  which   reflects    on    the 


significance  of  the  role  a  great  public  gallery  is 
called  upon  to  play  in  relation  to  the  democratic 
aspirations  of  the  age. 

To  the  end  of  improving  the  system  by  which 
works  are  acquired  changes  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  arrangements  by  which  the 
Gallery  is  represented  in  London.  A  Gallery  in 
the  Antipodes  is  necessarily  placed  in  peculiar 
dependence  on  its  London  representatives,  who 
should  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  those 
opportunities  of  the  sale  room  which  so  seldom 
repeat  themselves. 

The  administration  of  the  Felton  Bequest  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Felton  Bequest  Committee,  a 
local  body  to  whom  the  London  representatives 
make  their  recommendations.  The  Trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Victoria  have,  however, 
the  right  of  refusing  the  recommendations  of  this 
Committee.  In  1909  a  permanent  London  repre- 
sentative of  both  the  Committee  and  the  Trustees 
was  appointed  in  Mr.  Frank  Gibson,  with  (at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Trustees)  Sir  Claude  Phillips, 
Mr.  Charles  Ricketts,  and  M.  Leonce  Benedite, 
Director  of  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg,  Paris,  as 
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advisers.  It  was  under  these  auspices  that  pur- 
chases were  made  of  works  byPuvis  de  Chavannes, 
Corot,  Fantin-Latour,  Monticelli,  Hoppner,  Rae- 
burn.  Constable,  Morland,  Richard  Wilson,  James 
Charles,  and  Conder,  among  other  masters.  In 
1913  the  Trustees  appointed  as  their  own  repre- 
sentative and  art  adviser  in  London  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin,  Mr.  Gibson  continuing  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Bequest  Committee.  Works  by  Monet, 
Sisley,  Boudin,  Sir  John  Millais,  and  John  Lavery 
were  among  those  added  to  the  Gallery. 

To  any  one  who  is  even  superficially  familiar 
with  nineteenth-century  art  this  list  sums  up  a  set 
of  pictures  which  hardly  leaves  a  chapter  of  the 
rich  history  of  that  period  unreferred  to.  The 
nineteenth  century  will  ever  be  memorable  for  the 
birth  in  it  of  the  Impressionist  movement.  It  is 
improbable  that  in  the  future  any  pictures  of  the 
time  will  be  more  highly  valued  than  those  that 
express  that  movement.  For  the  movement  was 
not  an  experiment,  but  a  reflection  of  the  profound 
mental  sensibility  of  the  age,  art  reflecting  all  the 
experiences  of  refined  senses  which  the  strides  in 
physiological  science   of  the  century  had    taught 


men  to  reverence.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  do 
not  find  in  the  collection  the  names  of  the  two 
great  masters  of  this  movement,  Manet  and  Degas, 
represented.  And  this  is  felt  the  more  acutely 
from  information  that  we  have  that  the  great 
Foyer  des  Danscs  by  Degas,  from  the  Prince  de 
Wagram's  collection,  was  among  pictures  lost  to 
the  Gallery  through  indecisive  working  arrange- 
ments between  the  Bequest  Committee  and  the 
Gallery  Trustees.  This  picture,  which  was  offered 
to  the  Gallery  at  ^600,  passed  into  an  American 
collection  at  the  small  price,  for  so  important  a 
Degas,  of  ^2500.  This  is,  unfortunately,  not  the 
only  instance  where  the  interests  of  the  Gallery 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  a  want  of  a  better 
working  agreement  between  the  Bequest  Com- 
mittee and  the  Gallery  Trustees  and  their  represen- 
tatives in  London.  There  is  the  notable  case  of  the 
Gainsborough  Viscount  Hampden.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  there  is  not  another  male  portrait  by 
Gainsborough  in  existence  in  which  the  delicate 
process  of  over-painting  that  characterised  his  style 
remains  so  unimpaired.  The  difficulties  referred 
to  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the  Gallery's  London 
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representatives.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
rumour  of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  resignation  (on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation)  is  not 
true,  Sir  Claude  Phillips  and  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts 
having  earlier  withdrawn  from  positions  which 
seem  to  have  been  rendered  impossible. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  how  well  the  Melbourne 
Trustees  have  represented  certain  significant,  if  not 
popular,  modern  masters. 
The  art  of  James  Charles, 
of  which  they  have  such  a 
fine  example  in  Milking 
Time,  expressed  at  its 
highest  the  last  phase  of 
English  nineteenth-century 
landscape  art.  Three 
artists  —  James  Charles, 
Mark  Fisher,  and  Wilson 
Steer — carried  naturalism 
to  a  refinement  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent,  and 
which,  owing  to  change 
of  ideals,  may  never  be 
reached  again.  Their  work 
represents  as  characteristic 
and  important  a  chapter  in 
this  country's  art  as  the 
earlier  school,  of  a  purely 
English  idealism,  which 
Stretches  from  Walker's  first 
works  to  the  last  canvas 
by  Cecil  Lawson.  Sisley, 
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also  represented  in  the 
gallery,  was  an  Englishman 
brought  up  abroad,  who 
returned  to  England  with  a 
Frenchmind  andascientific 
method  which  he  applied 
to  scenes  depicted  in  the 
art  of  this  country  in  an 
altogether  different,  more 
sentimental  mood.  Like 
the  Dutch  landscape 
painters,  the  English 
seldom  forget  the  human 
associations  of  the  scenes 
they  depict.  A  great  deal 
of  the  charm  of  Morland's 
art — and  Morland  is  very- 
well  represented  at  Mel- 
bourne— is  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  separate  his 
landscapes,  as  a  class,  from 
his  figure  subjects,  so  sus- 
tained is  the  feeling  in  all 
his  art  of  the  intimate  relationship  of  man  and 
nature. 

But  with  Morland  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
turn  to  portraiture  of  that  period  among  the 
Felton  purchases.  There  is  a  deeply  characteristic 
Raeburn,  Admiral  Robert  Deans.  The  uniform 
is  not  an  admiral's,   but  later  the   sitter  became 
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Admiral  of  the  White.  Dying  in  1815,  he  must 
have  played  a  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  his  name  has 
not  come  down  to  us  among  the  Empire-makers 
of  the  time. 

A  painting  which  the  present  writer  knows  only 
from  reproduction  is  that  of  Miss  Theophila 
Palmer  by  Reynolds.  There  are  several  versions  of 
this  lady,  and  she  has  been  identified  as  the  model 
of  several  of  Reynolds'  subject  pictures.  She  was 
the  painter's  niece,  his  favourite  and  companion. 
But  such  was  the  proverbial  coldness  of  his  nature, 
or  such  was  the  extreme  of  his  distaste  for  letter- 
writing,  that  when  "Offy,"  as  she  was  called, 
married,  no  letter  of  congratulation  was  forth- 
coming from  her  uncle,  until  the  great  Burke,  a 
staunch  admirer,  stood  over  the  painter  and  dictated 
one  to  send  her  with  his  own.  The  picture  of 
Miss  Palmer  was  purchased  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Lord  Currie  by  Sir  William  Bennett,  who 
hud  long  desired  to  possess  it. 

When  we  come  to  decorative  and  figure  subjects 
among  the  modern  works  acquired  under  the 
Felton    Bequest,    perhaps   the   two    most  notable 


are  The  Wheel  of  Fortune  by  Burne-Jones,  and 
LHiver  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune  was  the  first  picture  of  that  title  painted  by 
Burne-Jones.  He  painted  later  an  enlarged  replica 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  exhibited  L  Hirer 
in  the  Salon  in  the  nineties.  This  picture  led  to 
the  French  government  commissioning  the  fresco 
which  is  a  replica  of  it  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  On  the  advice  of  the  Director  of 
the  Melbourne  Gallery  a  characteristic  flower-piece 
by  Fantin-Latour  was  purchased  from  the  Anglo- 
Australian  Exhibition  at  Melbourne  in  1892.  To 
this  was  added  in  1909  La  Source,  one  of  those 
delicate  idyls  with  the  theme  of  the  nude  which 
expressed  another  side  of  Fantin's  talent.  At  the 
same  time  Cazin's  Rainbow  was  added  to  the 
collection.  Cazin  sent  his  first  picture  to  the 
Salon  from  England,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  It  was  not 
until  1883  that  he  abandoned  the  painting  of 
historical  and  scriptural  subjects  to  devote  himself 
to  landscape  in  a  style  that  was  profoundly  personal. 
The    Annunciation    to    the    Shepherds   by    Bastien 
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Lepage  was  a  picture  acquired  about  the  same 
time.  Lepage  had  the  power  which  Cazin  lacked, 
a  power  which  Lepage  seems  to  have  possessed  in 
common  only  with  Rembrandt,  of  dealing  with 
the  ideal  in  terms  of  convincing  reality.  In  Rem- 
brandt's and  in  Lepage's  art  it  is  as  if  they  were 
unable  to  distinguish  where  the  things  of  this  world 
and  of  the  next  were 
separated. 

As  we  are  nearing 
the  limits  of  the  space 
at  our  disposal  for  this 
article  we  must  leave 
other  pictures  which 
have  been  recenth 
purchased  without 
expressing  thoughts 
they  naturally  suggest. 
We  have  not  in  this 
article  gone  outside  the 
subject  of  purchases 
made  since  1909,  since 
when,  benefiting  by  the 
initiative  and  taste  of 
Mr. Gibson,  the  Gallery 
has  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  European 
estimates  of  pictures. 
But  in  1905  Mr. 
George  Clausen  was 
buying  in  several  in- 
stances very  wisely  for 
the  Gallery  with  funds 
of  the  Bequest.  It 
was  found,  however, 
after  a  test  in  the 
Courts  that  the  Be- 
quest  Committee  had 
no  power  to  give  an 
art  adviser  freedom  to 
buy  on  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Previous  to 
Mr.  Clausen's  appoint- 
ment the  Director  of 
the  Gallery  visited 
Europe,  and  acquisi- 
tions   on    his    advice 

were  made  from  the  Felton  Funds.  Among 
them  were  water-colours  by  Madox  Brown,  The 
Entombment  and  Haidee  and  Juan,  bronzes  by 
Barye,  a  bronze  cast  of  the  head,y.  P.  Laurens,  by 
Auguste  Rodin,  a  Turner  water-colour  and  some 
drawings  by  Charles  Keene,  all  of  them  additions 
to  the  collection  of  great  value. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  writer,  like  the 
present  one,  who  is  interested  in  the  building  up 
of  a  great  collection  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  follows  it  in  London,  to  refer  to  the  encourage- 
ment that  has  been  given  to  Australian  art,  but 
some  idea  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
has  already  been  given  in  articles  contributed  by 

Mr.  Moore. 

In  conclusion,  he 
would  urge  that  there 
are  certain  living  artists 
— William  Orpen  and 
Augustus  John,  to 
mention  two  alone — 
whose  works  will 
most  likely  increase 
greatly  in  value,  and 
examples  of  which 
should  be  obtained 
while  it  is  still  possible 
to  select  from  speci- 
mens that  are  more 
than  the  leavings  of 
astute  collectors,  a 
position  of  humilia- 
tion to  which  our  own 
National  Gallery  was 
reduced  for  its  tardi- 
ness in  the  case  of 
Whistler.  Nor  should 
the  art  of  France  of 
this  moment,  or  rather 
the  moment  before 
the  war,  be  overlooked. 
In  the  last  decade 
there  has  been  work 
done  there  which  every 
day  must  rise  in  the 
world's  esteem,  some- 
what overshadowed  as 
it  has  been  by  the 
genius  of  the  preceding 
time.  And  among 
other  foreign  nations, 
Italy  and  Spain,  too, 
have  produced  schools 
of  the  present  which 
should  receive  some  recognition  if  the  Melbourne 
Gallery  is  to  be,  what  it  has  already  begun  to  be, 
one  of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  new 
world  ;  if  it  is  to  satisfy,  that  hunger  for  the  fruits 
of  the  experience  of  the  old  world  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  best  genius  of  the  British 
Dominions. 
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There  is  a  danger  that  when  the  war  is  over 
financial  conditions  will  force  many  fine  works  of 
art  upon  the  market  in  England.  It  will  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  us,  should  the  circum- 
stances be  such  that  we  cannot  keep  them  from 
leaving  our  shores,  if  Dominion  Galleries,  with 
wealth,  do  not  contest  in  the  market  for  them. 
Public   (lalleries  are  destined  to  assume  an    im- 


portance in  the  public  life  which  they  have  never 
reached  before,  but  there  must  be  an  increase  in 
the  sense  of  responsibility  towards  our  descendants 
if  such  institutions  are  to  exert  the  influence  which 
lies  within  their  power  for  the  improvement  of  the 
whole  tone  of  the  life  of  the  people,  who  accept 
what  the  galleries  provide  as  "art"  with  touching 
faith.  T.  M.  \V. 
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SKETCHING  TOUR  IN  THE 
KASHMIR  VALLEY.  BY 
PATTY    ABERIGH-MACKAY. 


"  If  there  is  a  heaven  on  earth  it  is  this,  it  is  this," 
wrote  one  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  (I  think  Shah 
Jehan)  of  Kashmir,  that  little  valley  in  the  heart 
of  the  Himalayas  ;  a  paradise  indeed,  though  its 
inhabitants  are  so  far  from  angelic.  The  journey 
to  it,  in  spite  of  its  interest,  is  a  tiring  one.  At 
Rawal  Pindi  you  leave  the  plains  of  India,  and  a 
two-hundred  mile  stretch  of  bad  road,  winding,  as 
it  should,  "  uphill  all  the  way,"  or  at  least  most  of 
it,  takes  you  into  Srinagar  the  Capital.  The  road 
is  bad  at  its  best,  and  horrible  at  its  worst,  and 
after  three  days  jolting  in  a  tonga  and  two  nights 
spent  in  dak  bungalows,  one  is  glad  to  leave  the 
road  at  Baramula  and  get  into  houseboats. 

Baramula  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile 
through  which  the  Jhelum  flows  out  of  the  valley. 
When  I  arrived  there  for  the  first  time  early  one 
spring,  it  was  drizzling  with  rain  and  miserably 
cold ;  the  mountains  were  blotted  out  and  the 
town  hung  grey  and  ghostly  over  the  river.  A 
little  houseboat  like  a  Noah's  Ark,  with  a  tiny  flat 
roof  over  the  entrance,  was  waiting  for  me,  and  a 


mat-covered  boat  called  a  doongah  for  my  servants. 
I  was  thankful  to  shut  out  the  rain  and  feel  I  had 
not  got  to  drive  sixty  odd  miles  the  next  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  looked  out  ;  it  was  fine. 
On  the  bank,  a  few  feet  above,  a  row  of  coolies 
swathed  from  head  to  foot  in  beautiful  classical 
draperies,  dull  brown,  grey  and  dirty  white, 
squatted  low-toned  against  the  snows  of  the  great 
1'ir  Panjal  range,  which  were  flushed  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun.  I  had  never  seen  such  colour  or 
tone,  and  it  gave  me  a  thrill  I  shall  never  forget. 

I  generally  go  slowly  up  the  river  t"  Srinagar, 
as,  though  every  spot  in  the  valley  is  paintable, 
Srinagar  itself  is  the  most  full  of  subjects  and  easy 
of  access.  The  journey  up  is  absolutely  delightful — 
it  is  so  nice  to  move  in  your  home  without  any  of 
the  worries  of  packing.  You  sit  on  the  roof  of  the 
boat,  or  walk  along  on  the  bank,  while  the  manjihs 
(boatmen)  with  their  wives  and  babies  tow  the 
boat.  If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  you  stop  for  meals. 
The  table  is  laid  under  some  shady  chenar,  and  as 
you  eat  you  watch  the  boats  go  up  and  down — 
big  straw-thatched  kutchoos  or  grain  boats,  big 
and  little  doongahs  and  shikaras,  the  gondolas  of 
Kashmir. 

The  first  night  the  men  generally  tie  up  in  Sopor, 
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where  a  wooden  cantilever  bridge,  with  a  huddling 
mass  of  houses  on  each  side,  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  Wular  Lake.  This  is  one  of  the  manjihs' 
favourite  tie-ups.  My  ideas  on  the  subject  do  not 
often  coincide  with  theirs — they  love  bazaars  ; 
I  hate  them,  except  as  places  to  sketch  in  when 
I  have  a  large  lump  of  camphor  handy  ! 

The  manjihs  always  take  their  boats  across  the 
lake  at  the  shriek  of  dawn,  as  they  are  terrified  at 
the  storms  which  some- 
times suddenly  arise.  You 
generally  awake  to  find 
yourself  gliding  through  a 
silent  grey  waste  where  no 
line  divides  the  mountains 
from  the  water,  and  all  is 
mystery.  Here  and  there 
a  village  clusters  on  a 
splotch  of  mud,  or  a  group 
of  kutchoos  are  tied  up. 
Then  with  a  bump  the 
shikara  is  brought  up  along- 
side, and  the  hot  water  in 
an  old  paraffin  tin  deposited 
in  vour  bathroom.  Later 
on  the  cook-boat  brings 
your  breakfast. 

The  manjih  women  peep 
round  the  mats,  or  a  shapely 
brown  arm,  laden  with  sil- 
ver bracelets,  slipping  out, 
dips  a  bowl  into  the  water. 
Most  of  the  women  are 
beautiful — all  have  magni- 
ficent eyes  and  oval  faces, 
often  with  very  finely  cut 
features.  Men,  women, 
and  children  wear  the  same 
dress — a  long,  loose  gar- 
ment called  a  pheran,  with 
a  big  tuck  about  six  inches 
from  the  bottom.  The 
sleeves,  very  widely  inset, 
often   flap   empty,    as   the 

arms  are  held  inside  against  the  body,  giving  the 
figure  a  weird,  maimed  appearance. 

You  rarely  see  an  uncovered  head  except  a  tiny 
baby's — it  is  not  considered  decent.  The  men 
wear  huge  puggarees,  the  women  hang  a  long 
drapery  over  a  red  padded  cap,  and  the  children 
wear  tight  skull  caps,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
boys  suffer  from  a  very  disgusting  disease  of  the 
scalp.  It  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  immorality  for  a 
Mahomedan  woman  to  appear  in  a  clean  dress, 
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and  judging   from   the  crowd  they    must    be  an 
intensely  moral  race. 

Once  more  you  are  on  the  river,  and  the  men 
drop  their  poles  and  take  the  rope.  In  spring  the 
ground  is  blue  with  a  tiny  species  of  iris  ;  it 
stretches  like  a  sea  towards  the  mountains,  with 
yellow  islands  of  mustard  intensifying  the  colour. 
When  the  almond  is  over,  peach,  pear  and  apricot 
blossom  in  the  orchards  and  in  odd  corners  of  the 
mud  villages.  On  the  little 
graveyards  the  big  mauve 
and  purple  iris  are  in  bud. 
The  valley  stretches 
before  you  encircled  by 
snow  mountains  and  the 
eye  is  positively  dazzled 
with  colour — not  the  vivid 
blots  of  colour  one  gets  in 
the  plains  of  India,  but  an 
opalesque  iridescence. 

And  so  we  dawdle  up 
the  river,  till  in  the  distance 
two  hills  separate  them- 
selves from  the  mist — 
Hari  Parbat,  the  famous 
fort  and  prison  of  Srinagar, 
and  the  Takht-i-Sulieman 
crowned  with  a  temple  said 
to  be  at  least  two 
thousand  years  old.  At 
last  the  boat  passes  under 
the  Seventh  Bridge  into 
the  city. 

I  think  Srinagar  city  puts 
Yenice  in  the  shade  — 
though  of  course  it  is 
heresy  to  say  so.  As  far  as 
smells  go,  there  is  nothing 
to  choose  between  them  ! 
In  Venice  you  have  more 
space,  and  the  contrasts  are 
greater — it  is  more  majestic. 
In  Srinagar  the  tumble- 
down, grey-brown  houses 
have  always  a  background  of  snows — the  effects  are 
simpler,  the  tones  lower — there  is  plenty  of  colour, 
but  the  impression  it  gives  one  is  that  the  colour 
is  all  in  the  mountains  and  sky,  the  town  in  brown 
monotone.  You  rarely  if  ever  have  the  touch  of 
black — such  a  feature  of  Venice. 

On  the  grass-grown  roofs  of  the  houses,  flowers 
bloom  half  the  year  and  fruits  are  dried  the  other 
half.  Tulips,  iris,  crown  imperials  follow  in  turn. 
Lilacs,  petunias,  roses  and  honeysuckle  hang  ova 
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the-  walls.  Little  touches  of 
colour  spot  the  banks — a 
group  of  punditanis  (Hindu 
women)  coming  down  the 
stone  steps  of  some  ghat 
to  fill  or  clean  their  shining 
brass  pots  ;  or  children 
playing  by  the  water-side. 

The  tin-covered  domes 
of  the  Hindu  temples  shine 
in  the  sun.  Everywhere 
kutchoos  and  doongahs 
are  tied  up.  Shikaras  pass 
up  and  down — sometimes 
with  a  crowd  of  burqaed 
ladies — or  you  may  see 
H.H.  the  Maharajah's  guru 
or  spiritual  adviser,  airily 
clad  in  saffron-coloured 
silk,  wending  his  way  to  the 
Palace.  A  beautiful  painted 
face  appears  at  a  latticed 
window,  and  you  think  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights"  or 
Jezebel  ! 

Then  there  are  those  dis- 
turbers  of   the   peace,    the 
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box  wallahs.  They  scent  the 
visitor  like  a  vulture  his  prey,  and 
come  swiftly  round  the  boat  in 
their  shikaras  with  their  wares 
embroideries,  wood-car ving, 
papier  niacin'-.  They  hang  out 
of  the  windows,  too,  and  tempt 
you  up  into  their  sh 

The  visitor  is  responsible  for 
much  in  the  degradation  of  Kash- 
mir art.  Instead  of  the  beautiful 
all-over  designs  so  restrained  in 
lorm  and  colour,  many  atrocities 
are  perpetrated,  based  on  the 
chenar  and  iris,  to  suit  the  Sahib 
and  his  pocket.  But  there  is  still 
much  that  is  worth  seeing  and  the 
shops  themselves  are  very 
picturesque. 

I  have  a  Persian  friend,  a  box 
wallah,  nicknamed  "  Suffering 
Moses  "  (his  real  name  is  Sufdur 
Mogul),  who,  among  much 
rubbish,  still  makes  beautiful 
papier  mache,  using  Persian  and 
Kashmiri  designs.  He  is  old  and 
bent,  and  when  he  remembers  it 
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he  dyes  his  beard  with  henna.  But  he  can  block 
out  a  design  on  a  bowl  or  box  in  blue  paint  with  a 
freedom  and  certainty  of  touch  that  I  really  envy. 
A  tortuous  tumble-down  wooden  staircase  leads 
up  to  his  room  overhanging  the  river.  I  sit  on  his 
matted  floor  and  drink  green  tea  brewed  in   his 


samovar,  and  eat  kulchas 
—little  breads — trying  to 
forget  the  bazaar  they  came 
from. 

I  once  tried  to  paint  him 
as  he  sat  in  the  window,  the 
light  sharply  defining  the 
old  turbaned  head  and 
draped  shoulders,  a  bowl 
of  roses  at  his  side  ;  but  it 
was  not  a  success.  He 
would  not  sit,  but  was  much 
interested  in  my  paints. 
When  I  guessed  his  inten- 
tions, I  hid  the  rose 
madder,  but  he  succeeded 
in  annexing  a  large  tube  of 
crimson  lake,  and  when  he 
found  I  clung  relentlessly 
to  my  brushes,  he  got  hope- 
lessly bored,  and  told  me 
he  was  much  troubled  by 
'•  little  fleas,"  not  the  "  big 
fleas  that  jump,"  but  little 
ones  ! !  Then  I  went  home. 
Between  the  first  and 
second  bridges  stands  the 
Maharajah's  Palace, 
which  cannot  be  called 
"  a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  above  the  first  bridge  is 
the  European  quarter,  with  its  bungalows,  church, 
club  and  residency,  and  its  crush  of  houseboats. 
I  never  stay  there  till  I  am  obliged  to — in  the 
winter — but  turn  off  down  a  little  canal,  and 
then  through  a  water-gate  into  the  Dal  Lake,  and, 
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if  I  have  the  luck  to  find  it   unoccupied,  tie  up 
in  a  spot  called  Gagribal. 

Here  the  Takht  tumbles  down  in  great  gre) 
boulders  to  the  water-side.  A  path  has  been  made 
round  its  foot  and  a  little  rocky  promontory  juts 
out  into  the  lake:  just  big  enough  to  take  a  tent 
or  two  under  the  mulberry  trees. 

As  you  sit  there  you  can  get  at  least  a  dozen 
sketches  without  turning  your  head.  Beside  the 
cook-boat  the  manjih  women  pound  their  rice  in 
heavy  wooden  mortars  with  clumsy  poles,  two 
working  together,  while  their  babies  flop  about 
round  the  boat  or  chase  the  chickens.  They  are 
nice  brown  things,  the  babies,  but  shockingly 
spoilt  by  their  parents. 

Boats  of  all  sorts  pass  by,  some  piled  up  with 
weeds  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  paddled  by 
a  woman  who  squats  in  front  with  a  baby  between 
her  knees.  A  little  further  from  land  naked  brown 
figures  poise  in  the  prows 
of  their  tiny  boats,  spearing 
fish.  There  is  so  much  to 
see  and  do.  On  the  shores 
of  the  lake  are  the  Water 
Palaces  and  Gardens  built 
and  planted  by  the  Moguls  ; 
still  full  of  flowers,  from  the 
time  they  are  smothered  in 
pear  and  lilac  till  the 
zinnias  flame  with  the 
chenars  in  autumn. 

On  Sundays  the  fountains 
play,  and  all  Kashmir  turns 
out  to  see.  Boatloads  row 
across  the  lake.  They  sit 
about  with  their  samovars 
making  tea  beside  the 
waters,  or  wander  hand  in 
hand  among  the  flowers  ; 
they  look  so  simple  and 
innocent  and  are  in  reality 
such  rogues !  On  moon- 
light nights,  as  I  lay  in  bed, 
I  used  to  hear  them  going 
home,  the  monotonous  wail 
of  their  music  getting  fainter 
and  fainter  till  it  died  away 
in  the  distance. 

In  the  summer  snow- 
white  paradise  fly-catchers 
are  to  be  seen,  with 
their  long  sweeping  tail 
feathers.  These  birds  are 
nut  -  brown    till     they    are 


two  years  old,  when  they  get  their  white  plumage. 
Hoopoes  strut  about  everywhere,  raising  their 
crests  ;  little  kingfishers  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
day  on  the  boats,  flopping  down  every  now  and 
then  like  blue  bolts  into  the  water — the  black  and 
white  one  is  common  too,  but  he  is  not  nearly  so 
companionable.  The  tamest  bird  of  all  is  the  little 
crested  bulbul.  After  a  few  days  he  will  actually 
steal  from  your  plate  or  fly  up  and  catch  crumbs 
which  you  throw  in  the  air  for  him. 

Round  the  corner,  in  the  little  village  of  Gupkar, 
Persian  yellow  roses  bloom — the  servants  bring 
them  in  armfuls ;  and  before  they  are  over  the 
poppies  are  blazing  in  the  fields. 

I  spend  whole  days  in  my  shikara  wandering 
among  the  waterways  of  the  lake.  Some  are  over- 
hung with  willows  planted  to  hold  the  bank 
together  and  also  to  feed  the  cattle  in  winter  ; 
others  pass  through  villages.      One  of  the  most 
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interesting  of  these  is  Kraliyar,  where  the  steps  of 
a  great  Hindu  temple  come  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  I  had  been  painting  there  one  evening  and 
was  just  preparing  to  go  home — as  it  was  dark — 
when  I  saw  a  shikara  gliding  swiftly  past.  In  the 
bows  crouched  a  figure  burning  incense  ;  inside  the 
boat  lay  a  corpse  covered  by  a  sheet  raised  slightly 
at  the  four  corners  by  little  posts  :  at  the  head 
and  feet  sat  figures  holding  lights.  It  had  passed 
in  a  moment — like  a  vision — almost  before  I  had 
realised  that  it  was  a  body  being  taken  to  the 
Hindu  burning  ghat  round  the  corner.  Soon 
after  followed  a  boat-load  of  mourning  women. 
I  was  haunted  by  the  thought  of  that  body  burning 
as  the  manjihs  slowly  paddled  me  home  in  the 
darkness. 

There  are  many  other  places  to  be  seen  up  the 
river,  but  once  you  are  settled  on  the  lake  it  is  not 
easy  to  leave,  till  the  heat  and  mosquitoes  drive 
you  up  to  the  mountains.  Even  then  you  go 
reluctantly,  knowing  the  lotus  lily  is  in  bud  and 
you  will  miss  the  blossom. 


At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy 
held  on  December  5,  Mr.  Charles  Sims  was  elected 
a  Royal  Academician.  He  was  born  in  1873,  and 
became  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  in  1908. 
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HE  PAINTINGS  OF  W.  S. 
MACGEORGE,  R.S.A.  BY  E.  A. 
TAYLOR. 

When  one  considers  the  vital  interest  taken  by 
the  Scottish  people  in  their  national  songs  and 
Border  ballads,  it  is  little  wonder  that  many  of 
their  famous  artists  can  be  counted  amongst  those 
who  early  realised  the  aesthetic  glamour  and  pic- 
torial value  of  their  charm  and  chivalry.  Still 
more  fortunate  would  be  the  one  whose  childhood 
and  youth  have  been  spent  amidst  the  country 
places  where  fireside  tales  and  deserted  dungeons 
told  of  the  golden  and  harrowing  past,  amidst 
woods,  too,  where  romance  still  rides  jauntily 
among  the  trees. 

That  Mr.  W.  S.  MacGeorge,  R.S.A.,  should  revel 
in  them  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  one  knows 
the  traditions  and  surroundings  of  his  grey 
Galloway  homeland.  For  he  was  born  in  Castle 
Douglas,  and,  though  the  place  itself  is  now  a 
thriving  market-town,  the  country  round  about  is 
steeped  in  raider  romance  and  legend,  and  to  a  boy 
with  an  artistic  leaning,  yields  abundant  material 
to  excite  his  imagination.  As  I  write  I  recall  the 
artist's  remarkable  picture,  A  Border  Ballad, 
which  was  shown  in  the  Glasgow  International 
Exhibition  in  1901,  and  which  depicted  a  dark- 
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haired  lady  of  the  glens  seeking  her  lover  in  the 
spatey  salmon  waters  of  the  Dee.  His  principal 
canvases,  however,  invariably  find  their  first  public 
appreciation  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and 
it  was  in  the  schools  of  that  institution  that  most 
of  his  happiest  student  days  were  spent,  the  only 
exception  being  some  two  years  at  Antwerp  under 
Verlat  in  the  company  of  some  other  young  Scots- 
men who  have  since  become  eminent  as  painters. 

In  dealing  directly  with  the  pictures  represented 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  we  have  in 
The  Douglas  Tragedy  a  notable  example  of  the 
artist's  Border  ballad  period,  with  its  typical  Gallo- 
way bracken  and  tree-clad  hillside.  His  work 
now,  however,  shows  little  trace,  as  regards  its 
subject-matter,  of  the  days  of  raids  and  forays. 
Few  places,  perhaps,  in  Scotland  are  richer  in 
their  wonderful  woodlands,  and  from  the  artist's 
quaintly  designed  studio  and  present  dwelling- 
place  in  Kirkcudbright  he  has  not  far  to  trawl  to 
lose  himself  in  their  alluring  mystery,  to  which 
their  poetic  names  bear  silent  witness.  He  is 
a   keen    rod   fisher  and  a  lover   of  all  wild  life, 


and  it  is  to  the  spring  and  autumn  haunts  of  the 
denizens  of  wood  and  water  that  one  must  look  to 
find  that  which  the  artist  has  made  personal  as 
well  as  technically  inspiring.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  due 
to  his  meeting  gaily  coloured,  happy  children  of 
the  glens  on  his  angling  excursions,  that  his  mind 
has  turned  from  rendering  ballad  imaginings  to 
the  more  living  intimacies  of  to-day,  his  See-Saw, 
Nutting,  and  The  Hirer  Bank,  being  most 
characteristic  examples  of  that  happy  phase  of  life 
with  which  one  now  closely  associates  him.  And 
should  anyone  quibble  over  the  truthful  brilliance 
of  their  colour,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  he 
belongs  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  a 
spring  in  the  Galloway  woods  or  an  autumn  near 
its  Solway-girt  shores.  Both  of  these  seasons 
present  to  the  painter  of  light  a  myriad  problems, 
among  them  many  which  are  far  from  easy  to 
solve.  MacGeorge,  however,  does  not  lay  himself 
out  to  catch  any  singular  aspect,  but  takes  only 
that  which  attracts  his  visionary  mind,  and  weaves 
it  regardless  of  science  and  fashion  to  a  personal 
and  significant  completion. 
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To  facilitate  a  closer  touch  with  some  outlying 
sketching  ground,  the  construction  of  a  caravan  was 
undertaken  some  few  years  ago,  and  not  a  little 
energy,  mingled  with  plenty  of  amusement,  went 
t(  wards  its  creation.  If  to  the  superstitious  the  use 
made  of  the  wheels  of  an  old  funeral  hearse  may 
have  been  a  not  altogether  auspicious  omen,  great 
was  the  joy  shown  by  the  children  as  the  caravan 
approached  their  village,  their  wild  gesticulatings 
evidently  betokening  the  expectation  of  a  treat  in 
the  shape  of  a  circus  or  travelling  menagerie,  but 
equally  great  was  their  disappointment  when  it 
became  known  that  the  wild  beasts  imprisoned  in 
the  gaunt  structure  were  merely  one  or  two  very 
humble  and  very  human  artists.  But  to  hear 
MacGeorge  relate,  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  his 
varied  experiences,  by  no  means  always  flattering 
to  himself,  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  is  something 
more  than  an  artist  in  paint ;  nor  is  he  a  man 
wrapped  up  in  the  pride 
of  his  life's  attainments  ; 
I  doubt  if  one  would  ever 
know  of  them  unless  they 
became  known  through 
some  medium  other  than 
himself.  To  see  him 
feeding  and  inveigling  some 
stray  kittens  born  perhaps  in 
the  woods,  or  tending  homely 
comforts  for  wild,  winged 
things  that  haunt  the  little 
garden  of  his  studio,  gives 
one  a  closer  insight  into  the 
man  and  the  artist  than  any 
long  arguings  on  paint  and 
painters.  His  life  is  simple 
and  his  art  is  not  complex. 
Futurism,  as  an  art  and  as 
a  word  proclaimed  for  any- 
thing a  little  out  of  the 
common,  has  neither  de- 
pressed nor  influenced  his 
outlook.  Vet  those  who 
delight  in  sombre  brown  and 
grey  sadnesses,  or  anaemic, 
atmospheric,  formless  effu- 
sions, will  not  care  for  the 
sunny  brightness  of  his 
landscapes  and  incidental 
figures. 

Not  that  MacGeorge  has 
only  of  late  years  been 
attracted  to  light  and 
the  pictorial  rendering  of  it, 


or  been  influenced  by  the  French  impressionists' 
theory  and  practice  ;  for  long  ago  when  the  silver 
greys  of  Whistler  and  the  Glasgow  School  notified 
the  art  world  of  their  existence,  the  Galloway 
painter  was,  as  he  is  now,  enwrapped  in  the  study 
of  brilliance  of  colour,  the  work  of  Monticelli 
perhaps  being  a  source  of  influence  in  his  own 
work  as  it  was  in  that  of  his  two  neighbours  and 
friends,  the  late  William  Mouncey  and  T.  B. 
Blacklock. 

However,  anything  he  may  have  gleaned  from 
other  sources  was  only  what  could  be  adapted 
and  assimilated  by  and  into  his  own  personality, 
and  not  like  so  many  recognised  influences  that 
produce  nothing  but  weak,  soulless  reiterations. 
MacGeorge,  like  many  of  his  Keltic  contem- 
poraries, is  well  satisfied  with  the  natural  glories 
of  his  own  land,  and  his  sojourn  in  Italy 
two  or  three  years  ago  was  perhaps  regarded  by 
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him  more  as  a  holiday  than  a  purely  painting 
expedition.  I  have  never  discerned  in  him  any 
hankering  desire  to  paint  other  than  his  own 
land.  With  eminent  painters  this  devotion  to 
the  native  soil  is  perhaps  the  secret  wherein  lies 
the  greatness  of  their  individual  success ;  certainly 
it  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Paris,  where  the 
French  artist  is  wholly  content  with  the  inspira- 
tions of  his  own  country. 

It  is,  indeed,  undeniable  that  the  spirit  of  a 
country  is  rarely  so  well  interpreted  by  a  foreign 
artist  as  by  one  whose  life  has  been  nourished  in 
its  midst.  Here  at  once  will  arise  the  thought 
that  Art  is  Art,  whether  created  in  Mesopotamia 
by  a  Scotsman  or  in  Scotland  by  a  Zulu.  At  the 
same  time  one  must  recognise  that  all  pictures 
which  depend  for  their  interest  on  what  one  might 
term  "  documental  "  inspiration  seldom  attain  any 
distinction  save  as  a  kind  of  record  of  facts,  or 
display  of  imitative  skill — and  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreigner  the  facts  are  more  likely  than  not  to 
suffer  distortion. 

But    herein   lies  the    road    to   a   more    lengthy 


discussion  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  article 
like  this,  and  it  must  suffice  for  me  to  mention 
that  the  many  sketches  brought  back  by  MacGeorge 
from  Italy  belong  to  that  realm  wherein  his 
instinct  has  used  the  real  for  a  creative  inspira- 
tion and  memorised  only  such  parts  of  it  in  his 
mind,  or  on  canvas,  as  would  produce  his  own 
outlook  ;  be  it  symbolised  in  a  Venetian  by-way 
or  lagoon. 

In  his  odd  excursions  into  portrait-painting  a 
more  staid  and  learned  attitude  seems  dominant — 
a  searching,  as  it  were,  to  overcome  stated  demands 
and  wed  them  to  artistic  possibilities,  a  struggle 
like  that  which  all  serious  portrait-painters  have 
and  will  have  to  contend  with  until  we  are  given 
the  power  "  to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." 
Nevertheless,  when  the  sitter  is  a  brother  artist 
or  someone  who  does  not  make  criticisms  and 
demands  which  take  for  granted  a  photographic 
standard  of  execution,  so  obnoxious  to  the  true 
artist,  the  result  of  MacGeorge's  portrait-painting 
ability  certainly  ranks  with  that  of  his  finest  figure 
and  landscape  painting.  E.  A.  T. 
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their    banality 
the    War,    the 


s 

y^j   However     surprising    it     may    seem     to 
strangers,   it  is  none  the  less  a  fact    that 

in    Paris    statues    are    unpopular.     The    number 

of     them     is     bewildering,    and 

insistent.     A   short    time    before 

Municipal    Council,    under 

the  continued   pressure    of 

public  opinion,  decided  not 

lo  grant   a    single    further 

authorisation  for  them,  and 

this  decision  was  hailed  with 

relief  by  everyone,  with  the 

exception  of  sculptors,  who 

are  not  entirely  to  blame  if 

these    so-called    decorative 

works  add  but  little  embel- 
lishment  to    the    urban 

landscapes   in   our   capital. 

The  fault  is  one  of  method. 

The  essential  function  of  a 

decorative  work  being  that 

it  should  harmonise  with  its 

environment,    the    sculptor 

charged  with   such  a  com- 
mission   should    be    made 
aware  beforehand  of  the  site, 
so  that  he  may  accommo- 
date himself  to  its  particular 
character;    but   as    matters 
are  at  present  decided  this 
is  impossible.     And  so  the 
majority     are     content    to 
evolve    and    execute    very 
commonplace    productions, 
comforting  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  the  less 
it   calls   for   any   particular 
placing,    the    more    chance 
will  it  have  of  not  sounding 
out  of  tune  wherever  it  may 
be  erected.      This  attitude 
in   large  measure   accounts 
for    the    irritation    of    the 
Parisian   public,  always,  as 
everyone    knows,    very    fond    of    their    city   and 
possessing   an   instinctive  taste   for  the  beautiful 
thing  in  the  right  setting.     But  every  rule  has  its 
exceptions,  and  the  admirable  photographs  by  Mr. 
H.  N.  King,  here  reproduced,  will  give  the  reader 
an  opportunity  of  forming  his  own  personal  opinion. 
A  really  popular  monument  is  the  one  conse- 
crated to  the  elder  Dumas,  whose  romances,  after 


"LA    PORTEUSE    DE    PAIN  " 

(SQUARE  ST.   JAQUES)      BY   JULES   C0UTAN 

(Tkolo  by  H   X.   King) 


a  lapse  of  fifty  years,  have  retained  their  hold  upon 
millions  of  readers.  And  that  great  artist  Gustave 
Dore— better  known  as  an  engraver  and  illustrator 
has  succeeded  in  conceiving  a  monument  which 
expresses  this  popular  admiration.  The  concc]  il  ion 
has  in  it  something  triumphal.  The  monument  is 
descriptive  while  it  pays  homage;  and  above  all, 
it  decorates.  Try  to  imagine 
it  no  longer  there,  and  it 
leaves  a  void.  Our  eyes  asso- 
ciate with  pleasure  the  en- 
semble of  the  Place  Males- 
herbes  and  this  vast  monu- 
ment. The  two  are  mutually 
proportionate,  and  of  a 
character  which  accords  one 
with  the  other.  It  matters 
little  to  us,  with  regard  to 
this  essential,  that  the 
execution,  in  which  Dore 
had  the  collaboration  of  a 
professional  sculptor  friend, 
should  not  be  exactly 
masterly;  we  must  look  at 
the  thing  as  a  whole ;  and  the 
ensemble  is  very  beautiful. 

The  Porteuse  de  Pain 
carries  us  back  to  an  epoch, 
not  very  remote  however, 
when  sculptors  were  pre- 
occupied, beyond  aught 
else,  with  fidelity  to  nature. 
An  eternal  theory  this,  and 
one  always  right,  but  admit- 
ting of  singularly  opposite 
results.  In  this  work  the 
sculptor  M.  Jules  Coutan, 
in  1882,  endeavoured  to 
portray  vividly  certain  types 
of  Parisian  life,  and  in  this 
attempt  he  succeeded.  This 
little  work  is  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  among 
those  which  ornament  our 
public  gardens.  One  comes 
upon  it  again  and  again 
with  pleasure ;  it  never  bores.  With  a  warm, 
youthful  quickening  it  brightens  the  little  square, 
which  is  always  filled  with  children,  while  near  by- 
other  porteuses  de  pain  and  their  comrades  rest 
and  discuss  a  daily  round  that  is  not  devoid  of  its 
nobility,  and  these  the  sculptor  has  known  how  to 
observe  and  to  interpret  as  a  friend,  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  artist.  Achille  Segard. 
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MONUMENT    TO    ALEXANDRE    DUMAS,    PERE 
(PLACE  MALESHERBES).     BY  GUSTAVE  DORE 


( rhoto:  H.  N.  King) 


(T/ioto:  H.  N.  A'ing) 


MONUMENT    TO    GUY  DE    MAUPASSANT 
(PARC  MONCEAU).     BY  M.  VERLET  (19 10) 
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MONUMENT  TO  ALPHONSE   DAUDET   (AV.  DES 
CHAMPS     ELYSEES).        BY     SAINT  -  MARCEAUX 


(Fhoto :  H.  N.  A'ing) 


(Photo:  //.  X.  King) 


MONUMENT   TO   CHOPIN   (PARC   MONCEAU) 
BY   FROMENT-MEURICE   (1906) 
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Wall-Paintings  by  Victor  Vasnetsau 


T 


HE  WALL-PAINTINGS  OF 
VICTOR  VASNETSOV  IN  KIEV 
CATHEDRAL. 


[N   the  arts    of    Russia    lie  the  keys  to  her  soul. 
Her  literature,  her  music,   her  architecture,  each 
reveal  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  spiritual  forces 
latent  in  the  Slaw 

In  the  art  of  painting 
alone  there  is  a  disappoint- 
ing lack  of  essentially 
racial  characteristics.  The 
Russian  students  who  fre- 
quent Parisian  ateliers  too 
often  acquire  technical  skill 
at  the  cost  of  their  indi- 
viduality. It  is  evident 
above  all  in  the  churches 
of  Russia  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  modern  painter  of 
(Ecclesiastical  subjects  has 
thrown  off  the  fetters  of 
Byzantine  tradition  only  to 
be  enslaved  by  a  conven- 
tionality that  is  by  com- 
parison lifeless  and  puerile. 

The  influence  of  Ary 
Bcheffer,  of  Flandrin,  and 
of  Bouguereau  is  apparent, 
and  their  art,  despite  the 
knowledge  of  form  which 
distinguishes  it,  appears 
anaemic  and  sentimental 
beside  the  icons  and 
frescoes  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Hut  in  this  field,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  Russians 
of  to-day  are  rallying 
round  the  flag  of  patriotic 
endeavour,  and  the  painter 
is  coming  forward  to  join 
his  brother  the  writer  in 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth 
that  is  in  him. 

A  splendid  example  of 
the  fusion  of  foreign  ele- 
ments   with    the    Slavonic 

spirit,  resulting  in  the  dominance  of  the  latter, 
is  afforded  by  the  life-work  of  Victor  Yasnetsov, 
whose  mural  paintings  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Vladimir  at  Kiev  form  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Victor  Vasnetsov  was  born  in  1848.  a  memorable 


"CHRIST   ENTHRONED" 
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\ear  in  the  annals  of  English  art,  as  the  date  of  the 
foundation    of    the    pre-Raphaelite    brotherhood. 
The  artist  was  the  son  of  a  village  pope,  or  priest. 
in   the   Northern   government   of   Viatsky.      Being 
primarily  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he  received 
a  theological  education   at   the  Seminary   of    his 
native  town,  but  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  triumphed 
over    the    obstacles    of 
poverty     and     parental 
opposition  and  entered  the 
Fine     Arts     Academy     at 
Petrograd.    From  that  time 
forward    he    was    entirely 
dependent     on     his     own 
efforts  for  subsistence,  but 
it  was  during  those  early 
years  of  struggle  and  priva- 
tion   that,   in    the    view  of 
many    Russian   critics,   bis 
finest  works  were  achieved. 
They  include,  besides  a 
number  of  large  canvases 
illustrating     ancient     Slav- 
legends,     the    four     great 
frescoes   depicting    scenes 
in    the  Stone  Age,    which 
decorate  the  walls  of  the 
Historic     Museum      in 
Moscow.    At  the  time  when 
Yasnetsov   gave    these    re- 
markable proofs  of  original 
genius  Realism  was  in  the 
ascendant    in    Russian  art 
circles,  and  "  Nature  "  and 
"plein-air"  subjects   filled 
the     public     galleries. 
A  asnetsov's        imaginative 
conceptions    met  with    in- 
difference and  neglect,  and 
he  was  constrained  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
illustrating     humorous 
papers. 

Eventually,  in  1  s 7 6,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  his 
talent  received  due  recog- 
nition. In  1885  he  visited 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  to 
Russia  was  commissioned  to  collaborate  with  three 
other  artists  in  decorating  the  interior  of  the  newly 
erected  cathedral  of  St.  Vladimir.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  this  stately  monument  to  the  first  Christian 
prince  of  Kiev  was  laid    in  [862,  but   the  building 
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was  not  completed  until  1896.  The  wall-space  is 
elaborately  decorated  with  paintings  in  which  gold 
is  lavishly  employed.  Fifteen  large  frescoes  and 
thirty  single  figures  on  copper  panels  are  the  work 
of  Vasnetsov. 

The   colossal  altar-piece  of  the    Madonna  and 
Child  strikes  the  eye  imme- 
diately upon  one's  entrance 
by  the  great  western  door- 
way. 

The  sombrely-clad  figure 
of  the  Virgin  stands  out  in 
strong  relief  against  a  flat 
gold  background,  her  feet 
resting  on  horizontal  bands 
of  pale-hued  clouds.  The 
swing  of  the  drapery,  sug- 
gesting motion,  and  the 
animated  pose  of  the 
Christ-Child  are  contrary 
to  archaistic  convention, 
but  the  general  effect  is 
reminiscent  of  the  stereo- 
typed Byzantine  school. 
We  recognise  that  in  this 
last  phase  of  Vasnetsov's 
art  he  has  only  freed  him- 
self by  degrees  from  the 
influence  of  precedent.  It 
is  not  until  we  come  to  the 
magnificent  Last  Judgment, 
that  we  find  the  painter's 
genius  rising  to  the  full 
height  of  its  individuality 
and  power. 

The  multiplicity  of 
details  in  this  great  com- 
position renders  it  unfit  for 
reproduction  on  a  small 
scale,  so  that  one  must  fall 
back  upon  description. 

The  whole  vast  assem- 
blage of  figures  is  domi 
nated  by  the  white-robed 
Christ,  whose  divine 
Majesty  transforms  the 
judgment-seat  from  a 
mere  studio  property  bor- 
rowed from  the  Kremlin  into  the  throne  of  the 
Incarnate  Godhead. 

The  subservience  of  the  attendant  figures  of  the 

Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  marked  by 

their  conventionality,  and  in  like  manner  the  twelve 

Apostles  and  the  ordered  ranks  of  the  heavenly 
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host  behind  them  are  rigorouslv  subordinated  to 
the  central  group  or  "  Deisus"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Greek  Church.  The  winged  archangel  on  the  left 
of  the  Saviour  strikes  the  eye,  however,  by  the 
elaborate  richness  of  his  clothing  and  the  energy 
with  which  he  appears  about,  to  hurl  his  javelin  at 
the  snake  writhing  below 
him.  Beneath  the  cloud- 
laid  floor  of  Heaven  lies 
the  underworld  peopled 
with  the  generations  of  the 
evil  and  the  good,  and  on 
this  secondary  plane  the 
painter's  imagination — sup- 
ported by  the  religious  faith 
which  is  the  very  life  of 
religious  art — gives  a 
strange  air  of  reality  to 
pure  symbolism. 

The  dread  ordeal  of  the 
weighing  of  the  heart 
which  awaited  the  votary 
of  Osiris  is  idealised  and 
sanctified  in  the  figure  of 
an  angel  with  the  scales  of 
justice,  his  outspread  wings 
tipped  with  light  from  the 
glory  shining  above.  Be- 
fore him  with  mingled 
terror  and  supplication  in 
his  eyes  stands  the  naked 
resurrected  soul,  while 
Satan  casts  into  the  balance 
the  roll  of  his  ill-deeds.  In 
the  semi-darkness  behind 
the  Prince  of  Evil  a 
multitude  of  lost  ones 
are  seething  with  agonised 
contortions  in  the  coils  of 
a  gigantic  serpent,  abhor- 
rent and  infinitely  sinister. 
Upon  the  angel's  right 
hand  are  ranged  the 
righteous  before  God: 
aged  ascetics,  royal  saints, 
maidens  lifting  pure  eyes 
to  Heaven  untroubled  by 
the  trump  of  doom  which 
is  sounded  beside  them  ;  while  from  the  graves 
the  dead  are  rising  and  the  caverns  of  the  earth 
yield  up  their  bones.  The  artist  has  realised  to 
the  full  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  subject. 
He  is  never  merely  decorative,  though  design  is 
apparent  throughout,  and  he  is  never  betrayed  by 
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the  intricacies  of  his  design  into  losing  the  supreme 
emphasis  which  the  figure  of  Christ  demands,  for 
Yasnetsov  is  largely  a  Primitive  and  a  poet. 

In  regard  to  his  lesser  works,  the  paintings  on 
copper  of  historical  personages  canonised  by  the 
Greek  Church  are  pre  eminently  decorative  though 
strongly     differentiated     by- 
personal  traits. 

The  redoubtable  Olga  of 
Kiev,  clad  in  the  gemmed 
and  broidered  robes  of  a 
Byzantine  Queen  ;  the  fiery 
and  despotic  Vladimir  (tenth 
century),  who  caused  the 
death  of  numbers  of  his 
subjects  by  forcibly  baptizing 
them  in  the  ice-bound 
Dnieper;  the  gentle-eyed 
Alexander  Nevski — a  saintly 
prince  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury whose  name  is  still  a 
household  word  in  Russia — 
in  each  of  these  the  exqui- 
sitely  wrought  details  of  dress 
and  ornament  achieve  a 
sumptuous  effect.  The 
winged  angels,  which  are  a 
special  feature  of  Slavonic 
religious  art,  have  also  given 
him  scope  for  rich  and  deli- 
cate colour-schemes,  of  which 
the  Cherubim  of  St.  Vladimir 
are  particularly  beautiful 
examples.  Vet  one  more 
word  must  be  given  to  the 
Christ  Enthroned  (see  illus- 
tration), in  which  the  natural- 
ness of  the  countenance  of 
the  Saviour  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  development  from 
the  primitive  type,  while  the 
figure  is  significant  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  great 
Greek  school  of  ecclesiastical 
art. 

Vasnetsov  is,  in  fine,  not 
only  an  accomplished  master 
of   form,   but  an  archaeolo- 
gist, and  since  wall-painting  in  whatever  medium 
requires  a  specialised  knowledge  besides  foresight 
and  judgment,  he  is  a  craftsman  as  well. 

The   wall-paintings    of   St.    Vladimir   are   prin- 
cipally executed    in  fresco-secco,    which    differs   in 
many   respects  from  the  huon  fresco  of  the  earl)' 
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Italians,  the  artist  being  somewhat  less  restricted 
by  his  medium  than  in  the  case  of  fresco  proper. 
The  plaster  is  not  freshly  laid,  but  moistened,  and 
a  mixture  of  lime  or  baryta  water  with  the  pigments 
gives  solidity  to  the  colouring.  The  conclusion 
at  which  one  arrives  after  comparing  his  early  with 
his  later  work  is  that,  con- 
trary to  the  majority  of 
modern  painters,  his  natural 
bent  is  towards  the  fresco. 
Vigour  and  originality  are 
more  apparent  in  the  prehis- 
toric scenes  of  the  Moscow- 
Museum  than  in  the  decora- 
tive designs  of  St.  Vladimir, 
but  in  the  latter  he  shows  a 
ripe  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  limitations  of 
the  cartoon  ;  above  all,  in 
being  natural  he  never  ceases 
to  be  reverential.  In  dealing 
with  vast  mural  surfaces  he 
necessarily  sacrifices  what 
we  understand  by  quality, 
but  in  its  stead  we  find  a 
"  belle  et  sainte  simplicite," 
in  the  words  of  Legros. 

If  certain  of  Vasnetsov's 
designs  appear  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  frescoes  of 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa 
(formerly  attributed  to 
Orcagna  but  now  usually 
ascribed  to  Lorenzetti).  it 
may  be  urged  that  Michel 
Angelo  did  not  disdain  to 
borrow  from  the  same  source 
for  his  Last  Judgment : 
moreover  the  freshness  and 
sincerity  of  the  Russian 
painter's  best  work  free  it 
from  any  hint  of  servile 
imitation.  Rather,  it  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  has 
recovered  and  given  new  life 
to  the  Slav  tradition,  which 
was  itself  the  outcome  of  a 
fusion  of  various  European 
and  Oriental  elements. 

Take  his  achievement  all  in  all,  it  may  be 
summed  up  like  that  of  his  great  forerunner, 
Pietro  Lorenzetti,  as  the  triumph  of  a  great  soul 
working  in  a  noble  style. 

C.  Hagberg  Wright. 
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'  Although  there  is  much  excellent  decora- 
tive work  carried  out  in  Scotland,  thanks  to  the 
retention  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  Scottish  domestic  interiors  that 
the  architectural  features  are  more  decided  than 
the  decorative  treatment.  This  is  noticeable  in 
the  illustrations  of  interiors  which  accompany  this 
second  notice  of  work  shown  in  the  Architecture 
Room  in  the  recent  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  room  were  hung  two 
carefully  drawn  perspectives  of  a  large  mansion, 
Chesterknowes,  Roxburghshire,  built  for  Captain 
Mark  Sprot  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Henry 
and  Maclennan,  of  Edinburgh.  The  walls  are  of 
hollow  brick  harled,  and  there  is  no  dressed  stone- 
work otherwise  than  that  to  be  found  on  the  crow- 
step  gables,  porch,  and  window-sills. 

The  next  exhibit,  numbered  540  in  the  catalogue, 
showed  views  of  a  well-thought-out  remodelling 
scheme  at  Glenhead,  Lenzie,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  YVhitie, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Glasgow.  The  first  illustration  is 
of  the  front  elevation  seen  from   the    south-west, 


the  walls  being  rough-cast,  with  stone  fronts  to 
first-floor  oriels,  and  roofs  tiled  with  Highland 
slates.  In  the  detailed  view  of  the  entrance  door- 
way it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  some  good  stone- 
carving  over  the  doorcase,  and  that  the  inner  case 
of  central  panel  is  set  with  heraldic  ornament. 
The  oak  door  is  studded.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
scheme  is  the  remodelled  hall,  with  its  fine  arch 
supports  to  ceiling.  The  staircase  is  of  cypress, 
stained  dark  oak,  the  walls  both  of  staircase  and 
of  hall  proper  being  suitably  panelled  with  small, 
upright  rectangular  panels  ;  above  up  to  ceiling 
they  are  treated  with  cream  colour.  The  floors  are 
laid  with  parquetry.  Here  the  interior  architecture 
is  completed  by  a  mantelpiece  of  Bath  stone.  In 
addition,  this  architect  was  represented  by  a  frame 
of  photographs  depicting  the  well-proportioned  and 
conveniently  arranged  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow, 
believed  to  be  the  largest  municipal  reference 
library  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Apart  from  the  two  drawings  displayed  by  Mr. 
James  Miller,  F.R.I. B. A.,  the  only  other  examples 
of  domestic  work  exhibited  by  Associates  of  the 
Academy  were  those  of  Mr.  Alexander  N.  Paterson, 
M.A.,   F.R.I. B. A.,   of  Glasgow.     The    first  frame 
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was  filled  with  an  excellent  set  of  coloured  plans 
and  carefully  drawn  elevations  of  a  house  at 
Helensburgh,  which,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  owner,  contained  no  provision  for  a  sitting- 
room  hall.  His  best  work  was,  however,  seen  in 
the  frame  containing  nine  interior  views  of  Camis- 
Eskan,  Dumbartonshire,  two  of  which  are  repro- 
duced here.  The  mansion-house  dates  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  excepting  a  dated  window 
lintel  on  the  back  wall,  no  traces  of  the  earlier 
work  were  at  first  visible.  As  the  result  of  further 
investigations,  the  architect  discovered  the  stone- 
vaulted  ground  story  of  the  early  keep.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  this  floor  was  badly  cut  up 
and  occupied  by  wine-cellars  and  stores.  Mr. 
Paterson's  idea  was  to  remodel  it  and  form  an 
inner  entrance-hall.  With  this  objective  the  vaults 
were  cleared  and  opened  up,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  illustration,  an  excellent 
architectural  result  was  achieved.     The  interior  of 


the  house  needed  to  be  largely  remodelled,  and 
electric  light,  as  well  as  other  modern  conveniences, 
was  introduced.  In  the  morning-room  a  fine 
ornamental  ceiling  was  modelled  and  executed 
from  the  architect's  designs  by  Messrs.  Shirlaw  and 
Thursfield.  In  the  drawing-room,  treated  in  a 
simple  manner,  is  a  modelled  plaster  frieze  har- 
monising with  the  design  on  the  fireplace  frieze. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  domestic  work  was 
that  shown  in  two  frames  by  Messrs.  H.  E.  Clifford 
and  Lunan,  Glasgow.  The  photographs  related 
to  Stoneleigh,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow,  a  big  house 
treated  in  the  Renaissance  style,  having  front  built 
in  local  freestone,  with  stone  carved  balustrade 
panels  in  the  form  of  an  allegorical  serpent  motif 
to  the  boldly  designed  porch,  repeated  in  the 
staircase  balustrading.  For  the  roof  Cumberland 
green  slates  were  used.  As  regards  the  interior, 
the  hall  ceiling  is  timbered  with  stout  oak  beams, 
resting  on  carved  wooden   brackets.     The  walls, 
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above  oak-panelled  dado,  are  hung  with  tapestry. 
To  the  left  of  the  staircase  approach  is  a  large 
stone  chimneypiece,  supported  by  marble  Ionic 
columns,  which  rise  from  massive  stone  bases. 
The  wide  oak  staircase,  with  its  curved  headpiece, 
is  an  important  feature  of  the  interior.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustration,  the  balustrades  have 
been  richly  carved,  the  newels  being  set  with 
pyramidal  mounts  carved  in  relief.  The  walls 
have  been  hung  with  a  soft,  grey-green  tapestry 
which  harmonises  with  the  rich  floral-designed 
carpet.  A  feature  of  the  drawing-room,  illustrated 
on  page  272,  is  the  satin-wood  and  green  onyx 
chimneypiece,  above  which,  in  the  chimney-breast, 
is  a  figured  central  panel  in  sewn  silk,  executed  by 
the  Bromsgrove  Guild.  In  keeping  with  the  other 
decorative  treatment,  the  walls  are  panelled  with 
silk,  the  woodwork  being  of  satin-wood  having  a 
mother-of-pearl  inlay.  The  ornamental  plaster 
coved  ceiling  contains  some  excellent  heraldic 
modelling  in  the   form  of  lion  motifs,  with    star- 


shaped  ornamental  end-pieces.  Parquetry  has 
been  used  for  the  floor.  A  fine  effect  has  been 
obtained  in  the  dining-room  by  three  leaded 
windows  representing  Sir  Galahad,  the  work  of  the 
Bromsgrove  Guild.  The  woodwork  is  natural 
mahogany  waxed,  with  a  low  dado,  the  upper  walls 
being  hung  with  tapestry.  A  sense  of  massiveness 
is  apparent  in  the  architecture  of  the  billiard-room, 
which  contains  a  large  oak  billiard-table  designed 
by  the  architects.  Occupying  a  central  position 
is  a  large  stone  chimneypiece,  with  tiled  interior 
and  metal  canopy.  The  trusses  to  the  open 
timbered  roof  are  of  oak,  and  the  tie-beams  spring 
from  carved  figure  supports  resting  on  stone 
corbels.  A  spotted  figured  pattern  canvas  has 
been  used  for  covering  mid-walls  ;  lower  walls  are 
panelled. 

Regarding  Messrs.  Clifford  and  Lunan's  exhibit 
of  public  architecture,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  what 
good  purpose  is  served  by  the  two  pairs  of  pigmy 
sculptural    figures   in    the    front  elevation   of   the 
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Perth  City  Hall.  Their  inclusion  does  not  enhance 
the  well-balanced  and  otherwise  dignified  facade. 

Although  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from 
the  Perth  City  Hall,  as  showing  a  fine  sense  of 
harmony  in  the  architectural  and  sculptural  treat- 
ment no  better  example  was  to  be  seen  than  the 
photographs  of  Mr.  Alexander  Proudfoot's  com- 
petitive sketch-model  of  design  for  monument  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of  the  International 
Telegraphic  Union,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Messrs.  Thorns  and  YVilkie,  FF.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Dundee,  had  two  exhibits.  The  first  in  the 
catalogue  related  to  a  house  at  Crail,  whilst  the 
second  frame  contained  a  carefully  drawn  per- 
spective of  Kinpurnie  Castle,  Forfarshire,  erected 
for  Sir  Charles  W.  Cayzer,  Bart.  The  ground- 
plan  of  the  latter  showed  marked  evidence  of 
good  draughtsmanship.  This  well-proportioned 
residence  is  situated  on  Auchtertyre  Hill,  near 
Newtyle,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
Strathmore  and  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Grampians. 
In  planning  the  house  the  architects  arranged  for 
the  stables,  garage,  chauffeur's  house,  and  walled 
garden  to  be  built  some  distance  away  to  the  east. 
At  the  main  road  there  is  an  entrance  lodge  and 


gateway.  The  "policies,"  as  the  grounds  adjacent 
to  a  mansion  are  called  in  Scotland,  have  been 
planted  mainly  with  fir-trees,  with  some  finer  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  near  the  house.  The  external 
elevations  of  the  castle  have  been  treated  with 
stone,  locally  quarried,  and  finished  rough-cast. 
Precelly  green  slates  have  been  used  for  the  roof- 
covering.  The  chief  feature  of  the  interior  is  the 
decorative  plaster  ceilings  to  be  found  in  the 
public  rooms,  executed  by  the  Bromsgrove  Guild 
from  the  architects'  designs.  For  the  hall  and 
staircase  an  oak-paneJling  treatment  was  adopted. 

Of  a  much  smaller  size  than  Kinpurnie  Castle 
is  the  house  at  Crail,  an  old-fashioned  fishing 
village  on  the  coast  of  Fifeshire,  which  possesses 
many  picturesque  old  houses  of  a  type  peculiar  to 
the  county.  The  house  in  question  was  built  as  a 
summer  residence  for  Mr.  Samuel  Brush,  a  Dundee 
manufacturer.  In  designing  the  structure  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  retain  the  native 
character,  and,  in  the  main,  local  materials  have 
been  used.  The  illustration  on  page  275,  showing 
a  view  of  the  north-west  front,  is  of  special  interest, 
as  it  displays  the  stretch  of  garden  reaching  down 
to  the  sea-shore.      The  site  is  a  commanding  one 
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and  overlooks  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  external 
elevations  are  of  brick,  finished  rough-cast,  with 
white  freestone  dressings,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  Roman  tiles  from  Fifeshire  quarries.  A 
feature  of  the  external  treatment  is  the  stone  door- 
case with  carved  central  panel,  and  the  terrace 
balustrade,  of  which  a  detailed  illustration  is 
shown.  These  are  at  the  south-east  corner.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  two  large  dining-  and  drawing- 
rooms  adjoining  on  the  ground  floor. 

In  an  adjacent  frame  to  that  containing  the 
perspective  of  Kinpumie  Castle  was  a  detailed 
drawing  on  half-inch  scale  of  Haggerston  Castle, 
Northumberland,  by  Mr.  James  B.Dunn,  F.R.I. B.  A. 
This  ancient  mansion  dates  back  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  191 1  considerable 
damage  was  done  as  a  result  of  a  fire ;  and 
although,  when  in  the  'nineties  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Christopher  J.  Leyland,  the 
mansion  was  practically  remodelled,  it  again 
became  necessary  to  rebuild  large  sections  of  the 
Castle.  A  new  porte-cochere  has  been  added,  and 
the  south  and  west  elevations  have  been  recasted 
in  an  entirely  different  manner.  Owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  domed  entrance,  the  upper 
portion  necessitated  rebuilding,  and  for  the  slated 
roof  a  new  copper  dome  has  been  substituted.  In 
the  grounds  the  architect  has  adapted,  by  rebuild- 
ing, a  disused  lodge  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  tea- 
house. The  new  elevations  were  treated  with 
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stone  facings  from  the  Blackpasture  Quarry,  North- 
umberland ;  and  white,  grey,  and  pink  stone  from 
Hailes  Quarry  was  employed  for  the  new  garden 
wall  and  random  paving.  There  are  some  fine 
ornamental  plaster  ceilings  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bankart. 
Messrs.  John  Burnet  and  Son's  domestic  exhibit, 
in  the  form  of  photographic  illustrations  of  drawings 
of  the  restoration  scheme  at  Duart  Castle,  Island  of 
Mull,  shows,  after  an  examination  of  the  drawings, 
that  care  for  details  which  is  a  marked  and  pleasing 
feature  of  this  firm's  work,  although  they  are 
inclined  to  be  meticulous.  Duart  Castle  was  at 
one  time  a  chieftain's  stronghold,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  views  reproduced  here,  showing  the 
north  elevation,  before  and  after  restoration,  the 
place  has  been  made  quite  habitable.  The  frame 
contained  photographs  of  the  Castle  in  plan,  section, 
and  elevation  prior  to  and  after  the  work  was 
executed,  as  well  as  reproductions  of  perspective 
drawings  showing  the  completed  scheme.  The 
external  work  consisted  in  adding  roofs,  windows, 
and  chimneys  to  the  north  elevation,  in  addition  to 
repairing  walls.  Stone  steps  have  been  placed  at 
entrance.  Both  in  the  south  and  west  elevations 
it  was  found  necessary  to  build  new  roofs  and 
chimneys.  The  small  courtyard  on  the  ground- 
floor  plan  was  entirely  replaced  to  make  way  for  a 
wine-cellar  and  passage,  and  to  enlarge  the  kitchen, 
part  of  the  courtyard  had  to  be  removed.  On  the 
first-floor  level  the  small  courtyard  was  removed  to 
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The  interior  views  of  Ravenscourt,  Thornton 
Hall,  designed  by  Mr.  Robert  Whyte,  depicted 
work  of  considerable  merit.  Although  not  asso- 
ciated with  domestic  architecture,  the  new  choir- 
stalls,  organ-case,  and  east-end  screen  for  Dunblane 
Cathedral,  shown  in  the  frame  of  photographs 
exhibited  by  Sir  Robert  Lorimer,  revealed  a  high 
standard  of  attainment.  This  well-known  archi- 
tect has  evidently  a  marked  preference  for  a  com- 
plex design,  and  his  capability  is  well  evidenced  in 
his  rendering  of  the  motif  for  the  choir-stalls. 


make  room  for  a  winter  garden,  which  would  have 
a  wooden  ceiling  ;  and  the  courtyard  was  cut  off 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  valet's  bedroom.  On 
the  left  wing  a  business-room  and  drawing  room 
with  wood  ceiling  have  been  arranged  ;  and  in 
the  right  wing  is  a  bedroom,  dressing  and  bath- 
room, valet's  bedroom,  and  sitting-room.  A  word 
of  praise  is  due  for  the  excellent  colouring  treat- 
ment shown  in  the  drawings. 


"LONDON,  PAST  AND   PRESENT." 

The  Special  Winter  Number  of  The  Studio  will 
form  a  companion  volume  to  the  recently  published 
Autumn  Number,  "  Paris,  Past  and  Present.'' 
which  met  with  such  success.  Numerous  books 
on  London  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  Editor  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  a  unique  and  interesting  manner.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  work   he   is  receiving  the 
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valuable  co-operation  of  many  distinguished  artists, 
whose  drawings,  etchings,  and  lithographs  of 
London  represent  the  most  important  phase  of  their 
art.  In  addition  there  will  be  reproduced  a  selection 
of  old  engravings  and  drawings  showing  views  of 
London  as  it  was  during  the  last  centuries ;  and 
there  will  also  be  some  supplementary  plates  in 
colours.  From  the  wealth  of  material  which  has 
been    brought   together   it    has   been   possible   to 


select  a  beautiful  series  of  illustrations  of  London 
such  as  has  never  before  been  published  ;  while 
the  text  will  be  contributed  by  Mr.  Malcolm  C. 
Salaman,  whose  charmingly  sympathetic  writing  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  The  Studio,  and  who 
during  his  life-long  residence  in  London  has 
intimately  studied  its  various  aspects  and  historical 
associations.  The  volume  will  be  ready  for  publi- 
cation in  February. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  Our  Own   Correspondents) 

C~  "DON. — Notwithstanding  that  we  have  been 
now  for  a  year  and  a  half  plunged  in  the 
anxiety  and  gloom  of  the  war,  the  recent 
months  have  brought  in  their  train  a  group 
of  exhibitions  quite  as  interesting  as  usual,  thus 
evincing  an  ability  to  "  carry  on"  despite  the  tragic 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Full,  for  the  most  part, 
of  works  thoroughly  representative  of  the  artists 
contributing  to  them,  and  unaffected  by  and  hardly 
reflecting  at  all  the  present  state  of  war,  these 
numerous  exhibitions  testify,  we  believe,  not  to  a 
lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  great 
crisis,  but  to  a  calm  and  hopeful  spirit,  confident 
that  these  troublous  days  will  ere  long  pass  and 
Prussian  megalomania  with  its  much  vaunted 
gospel  of  blood  and  iron  will  cease  to  menace  the 
progress  of  civilisation. 


First  in  importance  among  the  exhibitions  with 
which  we  have  now  to  deal 
is  that  of  the  New  English 
Art  Club,  which  is  being 
held  as  usual  in  Suffolk 
Street,  and  will  remain 
open  till  the  25th  January. 
The  outstanding  features 
in  the  large  room  are  Mr. 
Augustus  John's  interest- 
ingly painted  portrait — 
Colonel  Smyth,  charged 
with  intense  vitality;  Mr. 
McEvoy's  Mrs.  Charles 
McEvoy,  full  of  warm  life 
despite  its  delicate  cool 
harmonies  of  greys  and 
pale  yellow;  and  Mr. Steer's 
fine  landscape  Painswick 
Beacon.  A  number  of 
vibrant  landscapes  by  Mr. 
Eucien  Pissarro,  who  i-* 
strongly  represented  in  this 
exhibition  ;  Mr.  David 
Muirhead's  Head  of  a  Girl. 
a  beautiful  harmonv  in 
browns  ;  Mr.  W.  \V. 
Russell's  spacious  Han- 
worthy  J'i/s  are  prominent 
among  other  things  of 
interest  on  the  walls,  which 
include  works  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bishop,     Mr.     Gere,     Mr. 


Derwent  Lees  and  Mr.  Tonks.  In  the  water-colour 
room,  Mr.  Tonks  reminds  us  that  he  was  a  man  of 
science  before  he  devoted  himself  to  art,  in  a  cold 
blooded  but  superbly  drawn  pastel  sbowingahospital 
scene  entitled  Saline  Infusion  ;  and  we  understand 
that  he  has,  in  fact,  resumed  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  his  practice  of  surgery.  On  previous  occasions 
we  have  spoken  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hayward  ; 
here  again  are  good  things  by  him,  notably 
Chateau  Gaillard,  showing  to  advantage  his  sense 
of  composition.  Mr.  Rich,  Mr.  Russell  and  others 
contribute  fine  examples  of  their  work  in  water- 
colour,  in  which  medium  Mr.  Fox  1'itt  exhibits  a 
more  pleasing  version  of  his  study  of  the  interior 
of  the  Dome,  Brighton,  in  use  as  a  hospital 
for  wounded  Indian  soldiers,  which  was  on  view 
as  an  oil  painting  at  the  Goupil  Gallery.  Some 
distinguished  Roman  drawings  by  Mr.  Bone,  an 
admirable  water-colour,  Countess  Weir,  by  Miss 
Hester  Frood,  works  by  Mr.  John  (notably  a  nude 
sketch  of  wonderfully  expressive  pen  line),  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Unwin  and  Mr.  Sydney  Lee  must  be  specially 
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Gallery.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Birmingham 
and  carried  off  many  distinctions  there  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  gaining 
in  1913  the  Gold  Medal  and  Scholarship  of  ^200. 
In  this  exhibition  of  about  fifty  works  we  saw  certain 
tempera  pictures  which  have  figured  recently  at  the 
New  English  Art  Club.  But  more  interest  attached 
to  the  drawings  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Slade 
rather  than  of  the  Academy  was  apparent.  His 
work  is  tempered  by  a  seriousness  of  outlook  which 
enables  him  to  steer  a  clear  course  between  dullness 
on  the  one  hand  and  eccentricity  at  the  other 
extreme.  The  many  beautiful  examples  in  pencil 
or  with  the  brush  reveal  him  as  a  highly  accom- 
plished draughtsman,  and  if  he  continues  as  he  has 
begun  one  can  predict  for  him  a  great  future. 


/ 
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mentioned  among  many  other  good  examples  which 
space  compels  us  to  pass  over. 


Turning  from  Suffolk  Street  into  the  Goupil 
Gallery  was  to  find  similar  influences  in  art  at  work 
in  the  saner  productions,  but  running  riot  and 
developing  into  unworthy  extravagance  in  pictures 
by  other  members  of  the  somewhat  meaninglessly 
entitled  London  Group.  Mr.  Nevinson,  who  in  the 
work  he  exhibits  at  the  New  English  has  had  the 
grace  to  temper  his  futurism,  here  indulges  himself  to 
the  full.  Among  the  works  which,  entirely  modern 
in  outlook,  are  yet  by  artists  who  do  not  disdain  to 
be  intelligently  intelligible  we  noticed  the  interest- 
ing landscapes  by  Mr.  W.  Ratcliffe,  pictures  by 
Mr.  dinner,  Mr.  Bevan  and  the  two  other  members 
of  the  "Cumberland  Market"  group,  and  by  its 
followers,  Mr.  Walter  Taylor's  clever  and  simple 
drawing  of  Brighton  in  a  manner  made  familiar  by 
Mr.  D.  Fox  Pitt,  works  by  the  latter  also,  a  clever 
mauve-tinted  drawing  of  a  fountain  at  Versailles  by 
Miss  Sylvia  Gosse,  and  her  large  and  admirable 
painting  Sussex  Meadcnvs.  These  were  the  works 
which  to  our  mind  constituted  the  main  interest  of 
this  exhibition. 


Turner's  painting  Rembrandfs  Daughter  reading 
a  love-letter,  which  we  reproduce  opposite,  was 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1827 
The  incident  represented  is  purely  apocryphal,  as 
Rembrandt  is  not  known  to  have  had  a  daughter. 
The  picture  is  not  at  all  in  Turner's  usual  style. 
It  probably  owes  its  origin  to  Turner's  study  and 
admiration  of  Rembrandt's  work,  and  was  no  doubt 
intended  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  great  Dutch- 


\ 


Thence  to  Chelsea,  where  Mr.   Gerald    Leslie 
Brockhurst,  a  young  artist  of  twenty-four,  showed 
some   drawings   and   other  works   at    the  Chenil 
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man's  genius.  The  bituminous  shadows  in  the 
painting  have  unfortunately  cracked,  but  the 
brilliant  flood  of  light  in  the  centre  of  the  design 
and  the  exquisite  passages  of  colour  in  the  green 
bed  curtains  and  red  arm-chair  give  an  extra 
ordinary  interest  to  this  strange  and  fascinating 
picture. 


At  Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  Obach's  it  was  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  see  examples  by  our  best 
living  draughtsmen  hanging  by  the  side  of  works 
by  certain  deceased  masters.  Here  were  fine  things 
by  Mr.  Bone,  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  John,  Professor 
Holmes,  Mr.  McBey,  Mr.  Robins,  and  others,  to 
be  seen  in  pleasant  company  with  works  by  Millet, 
Daubigny.  Monticelli,  Corot,  Legros,  Swan,  Jacque, 
the  whole  forming  altogether  a  group  of  examples 
whose  sincerity  and  accomplishment  could  not  fail 
to  appeal  strongly  to  all  collectors  and  amateurs  of 
fine  drawings. 

While  examples  of  draughtsmanship  have  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  interest  in  recent  exhibitions, 
a  pleasant  departure  was  the  exhibition  of  Small 
Works  by  British  Sculptors  which  was  held  last 
month  in  a  gallery  generously  loaned  by  Messrs. 
Waring  and  Gillow,  and  had  for  its  object  the 
creation  of  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  sculptors 
who  are  sufferers  by  the  war.  The  exhibits  were 
pleasantly  arranged  and,  for  the  most  part,  were  to 
be  seen  under  favourable  conditions.  Many  of  the 
works  were  familiar  as  having  previously  appeared 
at  the  Royal  Academy  or  elsewhere ;  and  some 
have  already  been  reproduced  in  our  pages.  Space 
does  not  admit  of  our  referring  to  all,  among  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  works,  which  deserve 
a  mention,  but  we  must  single  out  for  special  notice 
Sir  \V.  Goscombe  John's  Boy  at  Play,  a  small 
edition  of  the  work  in  the  Tate  Gallery  ;  Mr.  Albert 
Toft's  Mother  and  Child,  and  the  Study,  which 
we  reproduced  recently ;  Mr.  S.  Nicholson  Babb's 
Slumberland  ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Lucchesi's  Myrtle's  Altar  : 
Miss  Jessie  Lawson's  Daphne  :  Mr.  W.  Reid  I  lick's 
The  Catapult ;  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher's  framed 
relief  in  silver  and  enamel  The  Betrothal:  and 
Mr.  F.  Halnon's  Dutch  Maiden.  Mr.  Aiming  Bell 
sent  two  of  his  coloured  plaster  reliefs,  and  well- 
known  sculptors,  such  as  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft, 
Mr.  W.  Reynolds-Stephens,  Countess  Gleichen, 
Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  Professor  Lanteri,  Mr.  Richard 
Garbe,  Mr.  H.  Pegram,  Mr.  Bayes,  Mr.  Colton, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Brock,  contributed  to  an  inter- 
esting ensemble,  which  also  included  examples  ol 


good  work  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Walker,  Mr.  Mark  Rogers, 
Miss  K.  Tizard,  Miss  E.  M.  Rope,  Mrs.  Stabler, 
Mr.  John  Angel,  and  Mr.  T.  Tyrrell,  among 
several  more.  

The  Senefelder  Club  held  its  sixth  exhibi- 
tion during  November  and  December  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries,  and  the  attractive  collection  of 
prints  shown  comprised  delicate  studies  of  Spanish 
Gipsies  by  Mr.  J.  Kerr  Lawson  ;  a  number  of 
admirable  prints  by  Miss  Ethel  Cabain,  especially 
The  Mirror  with  its  accents  of  rich  black,  and  the 
delicate  study  of  a  girl  in  bridal  attire,  The  Wedding 
Morning:  the  cleverly  drawn  Boohs,  by  Mr. 
Copley  ;  and  a  number  from  Mr.  Pennell's  Castles 
in  the  Air  series.  The  dexterous  sunlit  work  of 
Mr.  Harry  Becker,  beautiful  drawings  of  Bridg- 
north by  Mr.  Oliver  Hall,  examples  by  Mr.  F. 
Finest  Jackson,  especially  his  Lay  Member  print 
for  19 1 3,  Church  of  St.  Aignan,  Chart  res  :  Mr. 
Anthony  R.  Barker's  prints,  in  particular  The 
Wind:  and  some  characteristic  lithographs  by 
Mr.  C.  Shannon  were  other  features  of  interest. 
Mr.  Spencer  Pryse  ranks  as  one  of  our  best  litho- 
graphers, his  graceful  two-colour  print  in  green  and 
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black,  A  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  Early  I  'ictorian 
Dress,  and  another,  in  grey  and  sanguine,  entitled 
An  Episode,  were  among  the  noteworthy  examples 
of  this  increasingly  popular  art. 


he  regarded  as  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  it 
must  be  deeply  regretted  that  he  should  have  fallen, 
in  some  sense  a  victim  of  the  war,  at  the  very- 
threshold  of  a  future  that  would  have  brought  forth 
great  achievement. 


Our  colour  supplement,  The  Greek  Theatre, 
Syracuse,  Sicily,  is  a  reproduction  from  a  water- 
colour  by  an  artist  who  is  a  frequent  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Mr.  Mavrogordato  is 
also  a  member  of  the  London  Sketch  Club.  The 
atmospheric  effect  suggested  so  dexterously  in  this 
simply  handled  drawing  gives  it  an  interest 
additional  to  that  of  its  subject. 


By  the  sudden  death  of  J.  Brake  Baldwin,  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  July  last,  after  a  few 
days'  illness  brought  on  by  hard  work  and  exposure 
as  a  member  of  a  Voluntary  Aid  Detachment  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Ken- 
sington, art  is  deprived  of  a 
young  and  earnest  student, 
whose  sincerity  and  high 
ideals  shadowed  forth 
already  the  promise  of  fine 
work.  The  artist  was  born 
at  Lee,  Kent,  in  1885, 
and  derived  practically  all 
his  art  training  from 
Heatherley's,  to  which 
school  he  was  deeply 
attached.  He  was  always 
working,  always  drawing, 
always  studying  with  inde- 
fatigable energy,  and  had 
already  shown  himself  to 
be  an  able  painter  as  well 
as  an  admirable  and 
exceedingly  sympathetic 
draughtsman.  He  exhi- 
bited on  two  occasions  at 
the  Baillie  Gallery,  and  his 
works  have  appeared  in 
the  International,  the  Royal 
Academy  and  elsewhere. 
While  holding  aloof  from 
all  the  extravagances  of 
the  day,  he  was  entirely  in- 
dividual and  modern  in  his 
outlook,  and  was  ever 
striving  with  rare  modesty 
to  arrive  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  The  time  till  he 
attained  the  age  of  thirty 
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In  the  inner  room  at  the  Leicester  Galleries 
were  some  of  the  beautiful  water-colour  drawings 
executed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Dulac  as  illustrations  for 
various  story-books,  drawings  in  which  his  ex- 
quisite technique,  his  refined  colour  and  draughts- 
manship enable  him  to  borrow  inspiration  from  the 
old  Persian  and  Indian  illuminations  and  to  adapt 
them  to  his  subject.  Of  his  various  caricatures, 
whose  very  finish  and  perfection  of  technique  seem 
to  rob  them  a  little  of  their  "  snap,"  we  preferred 
Our  Musical  Hope,  in  which  Mr.  Dulac  has  hit  off 
to  the  life  a  very  characteristic  attitude  of  Mr. 
Beecham  conducting. 


FROM    A    DRAWING    BY    THE    LATE   J.     BRAKE    BALDWIN 
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Two  exhibitions  in  which  the  honours  lie  with 
women  artists  were  those  of  "  The  Englishwoman  " 
at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  and  the  delight- 
ful Allies'  Doll  Show  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  in 
aid  of  L'QSuvre  du  Vetement  des  Soldats  Beiges. 
At  the  Central  Hall  were  to  be  seen  examples  of 
craftwork  by  many  artists  whose  work  is  familiar, 
such  as  the  basket  work  of  Miss  H.  Palmer,  simple 
and  pleasing  pottery  by  Miss  Frances  Richards, 
lettering  and  illumination  by  Miss  Phoebe  Rennell, 
enamelled  glassware  by  Miss  N.  Casella,  book- 
bindings by  Miss  M.  Marshall,  jewellery  etc.  by 
the  Misses  Isaac,  and  some  admirable  jewellery 
also  by  Miss  Bassett,  at  the  stall  of  Mrs.  Gordon 
James.  We  noticed,  too,  some  fine  needlework  by 
Miss  Layton,  and  many  examples  of  leatherwork, 
weaving,  embroidery,  toys  etc.  by  clever  women 
artists.  The  show  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  com- 
prised a  multitude  of  beautifully  dressed  dolls, 
by  various  donors,  including  an  exhibit  of  some 
dressed  by  H.I.H.  Princess  Clementine  Napoleon. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  delightful  panoramas, 


of  which  Spring  in  Flanders  was  particularly 
beautiful  with  its  landscape  background  by  Emile 
Claus  and  coloured  plaster  figures  by  Victor  Rous- 
seau. Another,  in  a  charming  dicor,  was  the 
garden  scene  by  M.  and  Mine.  Andre  Cluysenaar  ; 
and  yet  another  showed  the  Carnival  of  Binche, 
arranged  by  Fernand  Verhaegen. 


M.  Maurice  Asselin,  in  his  work  as  exhibited  at 
the  Carfax  Gallery,  shows  himself  in  sympathy  to 
some  extent  with  Cezanne,  and  it  is  welcome  as  a 
sound  and  interesting  exposition  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  art.  Best  of  all  we  liked  his  figures  of 
sempstresses  bending  so  intently  over  their  work  : 
but  regarding  these  and  other  works  we  cannot 
better  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Walter  Sickert  in  his 
introduction  to  the  catalogue  where  he  says  of 
M.  Asselin  that  "  having  something  to  say,  he 
disdains  to  be  irrelevant." 


Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  an  exhibition  which 
Messrs.   Brown   and    Phillips  are  about    to   hold 
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at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
exhibitors  are  Artists  under  Arms.  They  are,  in 
fact,  all  members  of  the  Artists'  Rifles  (28th  County 
of  London),  a  unit  which  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  present  mobilisation  as  an  Officers' 
Training  Corps.  The  group  whose  work  in  the 
shape  of  paintings  and  etchings  will  figure  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries  comprises  Mr.  Lee  Hankey  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Cooper,  both  holding  commissioned  rank, 
and  Messrs.  Montague  Smyth,  Maresco  Pearce,  Lance 
Thackeray,  Malcolm  Osborne,  Edgar  L.  Pattison, 
James  Thorpe,  Gerald  Ackermann,  Handley  Read, 
W.  P.  Robins,  Ernest  Cole  and  F.  Mason. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries  during  the 
past  few  weeks  the  chief  feature  has  been  the 
series  of  war  cartoons  by  the  well-known  Dutch 
artist,  Mr.  Louis  Raemaekers,  whose  drawings, 
executed  most  of  them,  we  believe,  for  the 
Amsterdam  newspaper  "  De  Telegraaf,"  and  pub- 
lished therein,  have  also  some  of  them  appeared  in 
many  of  our  own  journals.  Collectively  they  form 
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the  most  scathing  indictment  of  Prussian  militarism 
that  has  come  from  an  artist's  pencil — an  indict- 
ment the  more  damning  as  being  the  work  not  of 
a  partisan  but  a  neutral — and  a  neutral,  too,  who 
is  partly  German  by  birth. 

LIVERPOOL.— Although  the  authorities  of 
the  Autumn  Exhibition  of  Modern  Art 
adhere  to  the  Royal  Academy  tradition, 
->  it  is  with  the  important  modifications 
that  the  hanging  is  neither  close  nor  high,  that 
sculpture,  instead  of  being  herded  together  until 
the  room  it  is  in  resembles  an  Italian  image-boy's 
tray,  is  distributed  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  exhi- 
bition, and  that  the  so-called  minor  arts  are  fully 
represented.  The  first  and  second  points  are  illus- 
trated by  the  photograph  of  the  first  room  (above), 
especially  the  judicious  and  effective  placing  of 
the  sculpture.  In  the  room  beyond,  of  which  a 
glimpse  is  seen  through  the  door,  the  Belgian 
section,  which  was  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  was  arranged. 
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The  other  illustration  (p.  285) 
presents  a  general  view  of  the 
tmtli  room,  where  black  andwhiti 
art  of  all  styles  was  represented. 
a  great  amount  of  hanging  space 
being  provided  by  the  use  ol 
1  1 1  :i  11s,  with  well-designed  pedes- 
tals which,  while  doing  away  with 
the  temporary  and  tawdry  app  ai 
ance  that  such  things  usually 
present,  also  provide  excellent 
stations  for  minor  sculpture.  The 
walls  being  panelled  to  the  same 
height  provide  further  accommo- 
dation for  prints.  Here,  the  only 
colour-pictures,  except  some  large 
oils  hung  above  the  wall  panels, 
were  a  few,  decorative  in  character, 
which  were  more  appropriate!  v 
shown  in  this  section,  on  the  two 
nearest  screens  in  the  picture. 
The  second  screen  on  the  right 
was  the  one  devoted  to  the  one- 
man  exhibit  of  Mr.  James  McBey. 
Examples  of  Modern  British 
Art  Keramics  were  shown  in  six  cases  placed 
between  the  screens,  and  another  case,  seen  in  the 
distance,  was  devoted  to  Mr.  Carter  Preston's 
"  Plychrome  "  grotesque  portraits  of  generals  and 
statesmen  and  quaint  mythological  monsters.  There 


TROPHY   CUP 

DESIGNED   AND    EXECUTED    BY 

MISS  DE  C  LEWTHWAITE  DEWAR 


SI]  Yl.K    TEA-CADDY 
DESIGNED   AND    EXECUTED   BY 

MISS    K.    M.   EADIE 


CASKET   DESIGNED   AXD    EXECl'TEIi    I1V    MISS    DE   C.    I  KWTHWAITE    DRWAF 


were  also  examples  of  wood-carving,  repousse  metal- 
work,  artistic  jewellery,  enamel,  silver  plate,  pewter 
work,  &c.  Two  notable  caskets  were  those  by- 
Mr.  Harold  Stabler  and  Miss  De  C.  Lewthwaite 
Dewar,     the     former     of     silver,     with     cloisonne 

enamel  deco- 
rations show- 
ing delightful 
fancy  in  happy 
combination 
with  fine  work- 
manship ;  the 
latter  of  zinc 
with  enamel 
panels.  Miss 
I  lewar,  whose 
quaint  Celtic 
touch  is  very 
engaging,  also 
showed  an  ex- 
cellent   trophy 

c  U  p.         Miss 

K.  M.   Eadie's 

silver  tea  caddy 
with  elaborate 
wire-work  de- 
coration was 
another  effec- 
ti\.'  exhibit. 
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Two  anonymous  donors  have  presented  to  the 
permanent  collection  two  very  interesting  pictures 
from  the  Exhibition  by  artists  of  Liverpool  birth  : — 
The  Garden  of  Peace  by  Tom  Mostyn,  and  The 
Old  Apple  Tree  by  I  >enis  Eden.  Both  pictures 
were  previously  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


After  the  close  of  the  Autumn  Exhibition  some 
of  the  rooms  are  to  be  utilised  for  the  Exhibition 
of  Design  in  Printing,  recently  shown  at  the 
Whitechapel  Gallery  by  the  Design  and  Industries 
Association,  with  a  supplementary  collection  of 
local  exhibits.  T.  N. 
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OSCOW.— When  the  Polish  painter 
Jozef  Mehoffer,  in  the  summer  of 
1913,  executed  two  original  litho- 
graphs of  Czarkowy,  a  country  man- 
sion in  the  province  of  Kielce,  little  could  he 
have  thought  that  in  but  a  short  time  these  two 
prints  would  possess  a  peculiar  value  as  documents. 
For  this  elegant  chateau,  built  in  the  style  of  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
successively  occupied  by  many  of  the  noble 
families  of  Poland — for  three  generations  it  has 
been  the  residence  of  the  Counts  Puslowski — is 
now  no  longer  in  existence.  Last  winter,  during 
the  strenuous  campaign  in  Southern  Poland,  the 
beautiful  structure  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  which 
utterly  destroyed  it  together  with  its  entire  contents. 
These  were  of  great  artistic  interest  and  value. 
Besides  some  fine  examples  of  old  furniture,  and 
a  series  of  Aubusson  and  Polish  wall  hangings 
from  the  workshops  which  in  former  days  were 
carried  on  at  Slonim,  the  mansion  contained  an 


important  collection  of  paintings,  all  ot  which, 
alas  !  have  been  destroyed.  There  was  also  a 
gallery  of  family  portraits  painted  by  YVankowicz, 
J.  Kossak,  Matejko,  Malczewski,  Mehoffer  and 
Olga  Boznanska,  and  numerous  other  works  by 
Polish  artists.  The  collection  further  comprised 
portraits  of  Counts  Xaver  Drucki-Lubecki  by 
Henry  Scheffer,  brother  of  Ary  Scheffer,  King 
Louis  Philippe  by  Vernet,  the  Duchesse  de  Berry 
with  the  young  Comte  de  Chambord  by  Steuben, 
etc.  Of  all  these  no  single  trace  remains,  and 
only  these  lithographs  of  Mehoffer  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  Czarkowy  was  before  the  war. 

P.  E. 


B 


'  CZARKOWY      (A  COUNTRY  MANSION  DESTROYED  DURING  THE  RECENT  MILITARY 
OPERATIONS    IN    POLAND).       PROM   A    LITHOGRAPH    BY  JOZEF    MEHOFFER,  CRACOW 
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ARCELONA.  —  The  works  of  Irene 
Narezo  Dragone,  wife  of  the  well-known 
painter  Federico  Beltran,  which  were 
recently  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
public  at  the  Salon  Pares  in  this  city,  produced  a 
very  favourable  impression  both  on  members  of  the 
profession  and  on  art-lovers  generally,  inasmuch  as 
the  collection,  small  though  it  was,  revealed  the 
working  of  a  genuine  artistic  temperament,  in  which 
the  delicacy  of  treatment  proper  to  a  woman  of 
refinement  is  allied  with  a  technical  proficiency 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  professional  artists  of  the 
opposite  sex.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  manifestation 
worthy  of  admiration,  particularly  in  a  country  like 
ours  where  the  training  of  women  has  been  much 
neglected  and  where,  in  consequence,  a  good  deal 
of  talent  is  prevented  from  asserting  itself  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  opportunities  to  develop.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  women  who  devote  themselves 
to  art,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  they  work 
in  a  restricted  sphere,  and 
owing  to  the  drawbacks 
arising  from  their  inade- 
quate training,  their 
productions  are  rarely  seen 
outside  the  limited  circle 
of  their  own  relations  and 
acquaintances.  And  more- 
over, such  are  the  obstacles 
with  which  women  are  con- 
fronted at  our  centres  of 
artistic  training  in  addition 
to  other  adverse  conditions, 
that  those  who  do  devote 
themselves  to  the  practice 
of  art  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  some  special  line  of  work 
which  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  uncongenial. 


i  Paris,  Barcelona) 


"LA   ENLUTADA"  (THE  VEILED  LADY)! 
BY    I.   NAREZO    DRAGOXE   DE   BELTRAN 
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In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  such  conditions  as 
these,  therefore,  one  feels  justified  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  Senora  de  Beltran,  which  has 
proved  itself  worthy  of  commendation,  for  both 
in  detail  and  in  the  mass  it  reveals  the  hand  of 
a  painter  of  no  common  talent ;  and  what  is  of 
particular  significance  in  this  case,  it  is  work  that 
shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  influence  of  her 
husband's  art. 

We  have  here,  indeed,  an  artist  with  an  entirely 
personal  temperament,  and  though,  as  we  must 
naturally  expect  with  a  worker  of  her  years,  one  finds 
a  few  blemishes  in  her  performances,  one  can  assert 
without  hesitation  that  Irene  Narezo  Dragone  is 
worthy  of  a  foremost  place  among  the  contemporary 
women  painters  of  her  country.  Among  the  works 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  Pares  a  portrait  of  her  mother 
and  a  family  group  testified  to  the  success  with  which 
she  has  pursued  this  difficult  branch  of  painting, 
while  such  works  as  La  Enlutada  (The  Veiled 
Lady),  Amanecer  (The  Dawn),  Estudio  en  Color, 
etc.,  also  admirably  demonstrated  the  delicacy  of 
her  execution  and  her  courage  in  attacking  all  sorts 
of  problems.  J.  Grau  Miro. 


PHILADELPHIA.— The  walls  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  gave  one  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive idea  of  many  different  kinds 
of  expression  of  artistic  impulse  in  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  'Water  Colours,  Pastels,  and 
Blacks  and  Whites,  combined  with  the  Fourteenth 
Annual  E\hibition  of  Miniatures,  recently  held  in 
these  galleries.  The  arts  of  etching,  lithography, 
wood-block  printing  in  colours,  engraving  on  wood, 
dry-point  and  soft-ground  etching,  colour  mono- 
types, and  aquatint  had  an  extensive  showing, 
as  well  as  the  usual  aquarelles,  gouache  and 
tempera  paintings,  charcoal  and  pencil  sketches, 
making  it  necessary  to  indicate  after  almost  every 
number  in  the  catalogue  the  medium  used  in 
the  work  therein  listed,  naturally  adding  to  the 
interesting  character  of  the  collection  and  to  the 
instruction,  as  well  as  pleasure,  of  the  visitor. 


The  hanging  of  all  this  mass  of  material  was 
done  with  considerable  care  to  arrange  it  in  groups, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  it  could  be  studied  con- 
veniently enough  with  a  catalogue.  One  would 
need  such  assistance,  for  example,  when  passing 
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( 1  'enn  tyivania  Academy) 


BY    HAYI.KY    LEVER 
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(Pennsylvania  Academy ) 


•A  COLORFUL  STREET 
BY   ALICE   SCHILLE 


Studio-  Talk 


OLD    SHIP-YARD.    GLOUCESTER 


(Pennsylvania  Academy) 


BY    1ANE    PETERSON 


before  the  group  of  studies  of  costume  and  stage 
settings  by  M.  Leon  Bakst,  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city  and  occupying  the  entire  wall-space  of 
one  of  the  rooms  and  the  place  of  distinction  in 
another.  Comment  upon  these  astonishingly  clever 
and  original  works,  after  they  have  been  talked 
about  so  much  previously,  might  seem  superfluous, 
yet  one  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
extraordinary  measure  of  research  of  an  historical 
or  archeological  nature  combined  with  a  fine 
appreciation  of  colour  in  novel  combinations,  that 
must  have  been  necessary  to  evolve  such  as  the 
dress  of  The  Blue  God,  the  Polish  garb  of  the 
figures  in  Boris  Godounow,  in  Pisanelle,  the 
Grecians  in  Helen  of  Sparta  and  in  Daphnis 
and  Chlo'e.  The  designs  for  modern  costume 
were  full  of  artistic  suggestions  also.  Bakst 
exhibited  a  number  of  studies  for  stage  settings 
absolutely  blazing  with  colour. 


As  M.  Bakst's  work  has  already  been  the  subject 

of  a  review  in  the  pages  of  The  Studio,  we  can 

proceed  to  mention  another  remarkably  interesting 

group  of  a  decorative  intent    by  Mr.   Alexander 
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Robinson,  executed  in  water-colour,  glowing  with 
the  splendour  of  tropical  sunlight,  brushed  with  a 
freedom  that  veils  knowledge,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  makes  itself  sufficiently  felt  and  using  as 
motifs  glimpses  of  the  West  Indies,  Algiers,  Old 
Spain,  and  Persia.  No  mere  copying  of  the  model 
in  these  works,  but  efforts  to  solve  certain  problems 
in  colour  always  presenting  themselves  to  the 
artist,  who  has  not  been  misled  by  the  photographic 
eye  into  neglect  of  the  things  that  score  a  real 
success  in  pure  artistry,  creations  of  the  painter's 
own,  unique  examples  of  human  intelligence. 
This  attitude  of  modern  art  was  probably  best  seen 
in  his  View  of  the  Cathedral,  Segovia. 


Mr.  Francis  McComas  showed  some  new  notes 
in  American  landscape-painting  in  a  group  of 
views  of  Arizona  and  California,  the  pine  trees 
and  the  enchanted  mesas,  sacred  to  the  Indians, 
forming  the  objective  of  most  of  the  pictures. 
The  work  of  a  number  of  women  exhibiting  showed 
a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  talent,  such  as  Miss 
Jane  Peterson's  Old  Ship-yard,  Gloucester,  Miss 
Felicie    Waldo    Howell's    The   Pier,   executed  as 
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gouache  drawings,  and  Miss  Alice  Schille's  capital 
aquarelle  A  Colorful  Street.  Mr.  Hayley  Lever's 
Gloucester  Boats,  X,i.  r,  showed  admirable  direct- 
ness in  method  of  arriving  at  results  and  in  making 
every  touch  tell,  and  Mr.  Fred  Wagner  exhibited 
a  number  of  pastels  of  local  scenes,  very  effective 
without  being  overdone,  Looking  through  the 
Bridge  being  one  of  the  best  in  his  group.  A 
pastel  by  Mr.  John  McLure  Hamilton,  with  the 
title  The  Oriental,  was  a  very  clever  sketch  of  a 
decolletee  female.  He  was  also  represented  by  a 
most  beautiful  little  portrait  in  pastel  of  the  late 
William  T.  Richards.  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux  ex- 
hibited a  portrait  in  chalks  of  Joseph  B.  Thomas, 
Esq.,  and  Miss  Mary  Cassatt  a  Head  of  a  Child, 
quite  characteristic  in  treatment. 


A  great  deal  of  the  wall-space  was  hung  with 
the  work  of  American  illustrators  eligible  for  the 
Beck  prize  to  be  awarded  before  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition.  Among  the  etchings  of  note  were  a 
number  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn.  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell  showed  a  new  group  of  lithographs  of 
Independence  Hall  and  other  localities  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  drawing  of  the  Acropolis  from  the 
Temple  of  fupiter.  E.  C. 

ART    SCHOOL    NOTES. 

LONDON.  —  The  annual  competition  of 
London  art  students'  sketching  clubs, 
known  now  as  the  "  Gilbert-Garret,"  had 
-^  been  held  for  more  than  forty  years  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  19 14.  But  so 
many  of  the  students  joined  the  new  armies  that 
the  competition  already  arranged  for  1914  was 
abandoned,  and  last  autumn  too  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  renew  those  friendly  contests  in 
which  in  bygone  days  many  artists  now  eminent 
had  gained  honours.  However,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  the  Gilbert-Garret  tradition  alive,  a  few 
1  if  the  sketching  clubs  made  arrangements  for  a 
limited  exhibition,  with  no  competition,  at  South 
Kensington.  The  clubs  were  those  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art,  the  Byam  Shaw  and  Vicat  Cole, 
the  Grosvenor,  the  Gilbert-Garret  and  the  Regent 
Street  Polytechnic.  Each  club  contributed  fifteen 
sketches  and  the  exhibition  was  held  in  November 
in  one  of  the  common-rooms  of  the  students  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Art.  Some  of  the  sketches 
were  excellent,  but  as  nothing  was  signed  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  the  names  of  their  authors. 
In  the  Byam  Shaw  and  Vicat  Cole  group,  the  most 
prominent  contribution  was  a  low-toned  interior  of 


a  barn  ;  and  among  the  Grosvenor  sketches  the 
black  and  white  work  was  the  best.  A  large 
painting  in  oil  of  a  village  street,  a  smaller  one  of 
a  white  cottage  in  a  garden,  and  a  dry-point  of  a 
girl,  were  conspicuous  in  the  Gilbert-Garret  collec- 
tion ;  and  two  capital  landscapes  were  shown  by 
the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic.  The  sketches 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Art  included  several 
good  landscapes,  and  a  modelled  figure  of  Puck, 
of  uncommon  merit.  W.  T.  W. 

REVIEWS  AND   NOTICES. 

Form  and  Colour.  By  L.  March  Phillipps. 
(London  :  Duckworth.)  7^.  6d.  net. — This  is  an 
illuminating  book  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
and  the  theory  it  puts  forward  is  so  simple  that 
the  mind  sets  to  work  to  modify  it  as  one  reads. 
For  like  most  simple  theories  it  involves  a  very 
sweeping  generalisation.  Briefly  stated  the  theory 
is  this  :  on  the  one  side  we  have  Colour  represent- 
ing the  East  and  Emotion ;  on  the  other  we  have 
Form  standing  for  the  West  and  Intellect.  "  Every 
spiritual  impulse  which  has  quickened  the  soul 
of  man  has  come  out  of  the  East  just  as  every 
practical  invention  or  intellectual  conception  has 
come  out  of  the  West.  Mysticism  is  as  common- 
place an  affair  in  Eastern  life  as  science  is  in 
Western.  Form,  therefore,  is  the  art  idiom  of  the 
West,  Colour  the  art  idiom  of  the  East."  By 
colour,  however,  the  author  does  not  mean  colour 
unmodified  by  light  and  shade,  but  colour  which 
has  light  and  shadow  in  it  as  in  stained  glass  or  as 
(where  the  Eastern  influence  reaches  the  West) 
in  the  colour  of  the  Venetian  painters.  Thus  he 
places  chiaroscuro  on  the  side  of  colour,  whereas 
others — e.g.  Mr.  Roger  Fry  and  his  school — regard 
it  as  a  corruption  of  colour,  and  the  Florentine 
school,  under  Leonardo's  leadership,  searched  in 
it  for  the  soul  of  Form.  It  is  over  this  matter  of 
chiaroscuro  that  we  feel  some  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing the  author,  nor  do  we  find  in  his  theory  any 
recognition  of  the  intellectual  use  of  colour, 
exemplified,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Whistler 
(we  are  not  thinking  of  his  Japanese  mood), 
and  also  of  the  emotional  employment  of  form, 
exemplified  in  Rembrandt's  etchings,  and  in  fact 
in  the  etchings  and  drawings  of  many  other 
European  masters.  But  though  the  theory  seems 
to  break  down  when  we  examine  it  in  relation 
to  individual  or  personal  as  distinguished  from 
typical  art,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  nucleus  of 
profound  truth  in  it.  The  same  things  seem  to 
have    been    said    about    the    "Romantic"    and 
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"Classical,"  and  we  might  think  that  the  author 
had  felt  this  himself  and  was  putting  a  truth  as 
old  as  the  antithesis  between  darkness  and  light 
in  a  refined  way.  But  no  one  would  suggest  that 
all  romance  belongs  to  the  East.  If  we  accepted 
the  author's  theory  that  colour  and  mysticism  have 
come  West  with  Christianity  (which  coincides  with 
our  feeling  that  Romance  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Ages)  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  accepting 
his  theory  as  a  generalisation.  But  we  are  still  left 
with  the  difficulty  that  the  character  of  much  art, 
as  to  whether  it  is  Romantic  or  Classic,  is  deter- 
mined by  individual  temperament ;  that  we  have 
constantly  in  Western  art  an  opposition  of  tenden- 
cies as  real  spiritually,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  same  theoretically  as  the  opposition  that  the 
author  gives  to  East  and  West.  But  for  its  great 
suggestiveness,  its  power  to  promote  thought,  and 
to  give  us  a  desirable  consciousness  of  the  dual 
principles  that  are  always  seen  to  be  opposed  in 
art,  we  regard  this  as  a  book  of  altogether  excep- 
tional importance. 

The  Kaiser's  Garland.  By  EDMUND  J.SULLIVAN. 
(London:  W.  Heinemann.)  6s.  net. — The  drawings 
of  which  the  illustrations  in  this  volume  are  re- 
productions were  recently  exhibited  at  the  Leicester 
Galleries  and  have  already  been  referred  to  in  our 
notices  of  London  exhibitions.  In  a  preliminary 
note  the  author  explains  the  origin  of  the  title  he 
has  given  them.  Harking  back  to  the  Kaiser's 
visit  to  London  he  says  "  On  one  occasion  I  myself 
threw  a  bunch  of  roses  into  his  carriage  as  he 
passed,  driving  in  state  to  the  Guildhall.  The 
roses  glanced  down  from  the  parasol  of  the 
Empress,  caught  his  helmet,  and  grazed  his  cheek; 
and  it  is  this  little  episode  that  suggested  to  me 
the  title  of  my  present  bunch  of  drawings."  In 
looking  again  at  them  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  not  in  his  proper  element  here. 
We  know  him  to  be  a  draughtsman  of  much  re- 
finement, but  in  some  of  these  drawings  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  a  certain  coarseness  of  con- 
ception which  ill  accords  with  this  estimate  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  diminishes  their  potency  as 
satires.  In  particular  the  frequent  use  he  makes 
of  animal  types,  such  as  the  wild  boar,  the  chim- 
panzee etc.,  to  represent  the  enemy  is  open  to 
objection,  on  artistic  grounds,  even  if  such  symbol- 
ism is  justified  by  actualities — and  as  to  this  the 
obvious  criticism  is  that  some  of  the  misdeeds  of 
which  the  enemy  has  been  convicted  far  surpass 
in  turpitude  anything  that  can  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  brute  creation.  The  most  successful  of  the 
.scries  to  our  mind  are  those  in  which  he  does  not 


resort  to  such  expedients,  as  for  instance  The 
I  Tngartered  Blackleg,  The  Red  Niagara,  and 
Deutschland  uher  A  lies. 

The  Theory  of  Beauty.  By  E.  F.  Carritt. 
(London  :  Methuen.)  6.r.  net. — In  this  essay  Mr. 
Carritt  writes  with  the  advantage  of  exceptional 
familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  philosophy  of 
aesthetics.  He  reviews  and  compares  succeeding 
theories  of  beauty  from  Aristotle  to  Kant,  Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche,  and  Croce,  not  omitting  the 
judgments  of  our  great  English  poets  and  painters. 
To  obtain  from  his  pages  the  utmost  that  they  are 
capable  of  yielding  would  require  a  knowledge  of 
the  sources  upon  which  he  draws  for  his  quotations 
almost  equal  to  his  own.  But  his  book  is  not 
without  something  to  offer  to  the  lover  of  art 
unfamiliar  with  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  but 
interested  in  the  nature  of  his  own  response  to 
beauty.  The  statements  that  the  experience  of 
beauty  is  an  activity  ;  that  it  "  contemplates  passion 
by  means  of  expressing  it  in  sensible  form  " — and 
that,  therefore,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  the  imita- 
tion of  natural  objects — will  be  accepted  by  any 
artist  who  is  sufficiently  introspective  to  have 
observed  the  nature  of  his  experience  in  a  moment 
of  creative  inspiration.  That  all  beauty  is  the  ex- 
pression of  what  may  be  generally  called  emotion, 
and  that  all  such  expression  is  beautiful — this  is 
the  essential  point  that  emerges  from  Mr.  Carritt's 
deeply  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  analysis  of  the 
authorities  he  has  examined. 

Etching  and  other  Graphic  Arts.  By  George 
T.  Plowman.  (London:  John  Lane.)  6j.net. — 
Only  the  first  five  chapters  of  this  treatise  are 
devoted  to  "  other  graphic  arts  " — pencil  drawing, 
wood  engraving,  lithography,  line  engraving,  tVc, 
being  briefly  described  therein,  while  the  bulk  of 
the  matter  is  concerned  with  etching.  The  author, 
of  whose  work  in  this  medium  several  examples 
were  given  in  our  recent  Special  Number  on  "  Paris, 
Past  and  Present,"  studied  under  Sir  Frank  Short, 
to  whom  he  dedicates  this  well-printed  handbook 
in  which  the  technical  processes,  implements  and 
materials  employed  by  the  painter-etcher  are 
luminously  stated.  By  way  of  illustration  there 
are  numerous  reproductions  of  prints  and  drawings 
by  various  artists,  including  the  author,  who  is 
also  represented  by  an  original  etching  given  as  a 
frontispiece,  and  there  are  drawings  of  the  imple- 
ments employed  in  etching.  A  useful  feature  of 
the  little  book  is  a  list  of  places  in  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  &c,  where  materials  can  be  obtained. 

Edmund  Dulac  s  Picture-Book  for  the  Trench 
Red  Cross.     (London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton  on 
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behalf  of  The  Daily  Telegraph!)  3j.net. — Although 
all  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  this  picture- 
book  are  destined  to  swell  the  funds  of  the  Croix 
Rouge  Francaise  (London  Committee),  the  pur- 
chaser has  no  ground  for  complaining  about  not 
getting  value  for  his  money,  for  it  is  indeed  a  very 
remarkable  three-shillingsworth.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  twenty  full-page  illustrations  in  colour, 
tastefully  mounted,  among  them  being  some  of  the 
most  charming  examples  of  Mr.  Dulac's  fascinating 
work  ;  and  the  literary  matter  which  they  illustrate 
— fairy  tales  from  various  sources,  with  some  old 
French  songs  interspersed — is  printed  in  such  a  clear 
type  that,  with  its  neat  binding,  the  book  makes 
a  really  ideal  present  for  children  of  school  age. 

The  Xew  Life.  By  Dante  Alighieri.  Trans- 
lated by  1  )ante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Pictured  by 
Evelyn  Paul.  Music  by  Alfred  Mercer.  (London: 
G.  G.  Harrap  and  Co.)  io.r.  6d.  net. — Rossetti's 
fine  rendering  of  the  "  Vita  Nuova "  is  here 
presented  in  a  very  attractive  form,  the  dainty 
embellishments  contributed  by  Miss  Paul  giving 
it  the  character  of  an  Italian  illuminated  manu- 
script— particularly  in  the  case  of  the  sonnets, 
which  are  printed  in  type  simulating  an  old  script 
hand,  while  the  prose  portions  are  chiefly  in 
Roman  type.  Some  of  the  illustrations,  which, 
like  the  ornamental  devices,  are  in  keeping  with 
the  period,  are  printed  by  the  "offset"  process,  on 
the  same  rough-surfaced  paper  as  the  letterpress, 
while  others  are  printed  on  smooth-surfaced  paper 
and  pasted  on,  but  though  the  former  have  not 
quite  the  same  brilliance  as  the  latter,  they  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  newer  method  and 
comport  well  with  the  text. 


Messrs.  Duckworth  and  Co.  are  reissuing  their 
"  Masters  of  Painting"  series  of  monographs  with 
the  illustrations  printed  by  a  new  process  of 
photogravure  in  place  of  the  half-tone  reproduc- 
tions which  figured  in  the  volumes  of  the  series  as 
first  issued.  The  first  half-dozen  volumes  of  the 
new  issue  comprise  those  on  G.  F.  Watts,  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton  ;  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  and 
Rossetti,  by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  :  Botticelli  and 
Raphael,  by  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Ady)  ;  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  I  )r.  G.  Gronau,  each  with 
over  thirty  reproductions.  The  volumes  are  neatly 
bound  in  cloth  and  are  issued  at  the  moderate 
price  of  y.  6d.  net. 


just  published  an  addition  to  the  series,  the 
subject  being  Exeter  College.  The  print  of  this 
drawing,  executed  in  photogravure  and  printed 
by  Mr.  Emery  Walker,  shows  the  College  building 
as  viewed  by  a  spectator  placed  above  Jesus 
College  and  looking  down  on  the  west  front.  Inset 
is  a  smaller-scale  drawing  of  the  side  of  the 
Chapel  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  which  in  the 
main  drawing  is  seen  end-on  ;  and  in  the  back- 
ground are  displayed  the  coats  of  arms  of  monarchs 
and  others  associated  with  the  history  of  the  College. 
The  print  measures  15^  inches  high  by  13^  inches 
wide,  and  the  price  is  one  guinea  net. 


We  have  received  from  the  Waverley  Art  Com- 
pany of  Old  Bailey  a  number  of  reproductions  in 
colour  of  notable  pictures,  which  they  are  issuing 
in  large  format  suitable  for  framing.  The  series 
comprises  twenty  subjects,  and  many  of  the  pictures 
represented  are  prominent  features  of  the  chief 
public  galleries  of  Great  Britain.  They  include 
Turner's  Crossing  the  Brook  and  Constable's  Flat- 
ford  Mill  from  the  National  Gallery;  Albert 
Moore's  Blossoms,  Lord  Leighton's  Bath  of  Psyche, 
G.  F.  Watts's  Hope,  H.  W.  B.  Davis's  Mother  and 
Son,  and  four  other  popular  subjects  from  the 
Tate  Gallery  ;  Greuze's  Girl  with  Doves  from  the 
Wallace  Collection  ;  Abbey's  O  Mistress  Mine, 
Holiday's  Dante  and  Beatrice,  P.  H.  Calderon's 
Ruth  and  Naomi,  and  Leader's  Fast  Falls  the 
Eventide  hom  the  Liverpool  Art  Gallery  ;  Millais' 
Glen  Bimain  from  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery  ; 
J.  F.  Millet's  far-famed  Angelas  and  Mme.  Vigee 
le  Brun's  Portrait  of  herself  and  child,  from  the 
Louvre  in  Paris.  Having  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
prints — about  fifteen  by  twenty-one  inches  on  the 
average — the  quality  of  the  reproductions  appears 
to  us  to  be  on  the  whole  excellent.  They  are  issued 
in  sets  of  five  at  the  price  of  £2  1 2s.  6d.  for  the 
set  ;  and  the  four  sets  can  be  had  for  eight  guineas. 


Mr.  Edmund  Hort  New,  to  whose  series  of 
Loggan  drawings  of  Oxford  Colleges  an  article 
was  devoted  in  our  pages  a  few  months  ago,  has 


The  Calendarium  Londinense,  or  "  London 
Almanack,"  for  1916,  published  by  Mr.  William 
Monk,  R.E.,at  11S  New  Bond  Street,  London,  is  the 
fourteenth  issued  by  him,  and  well  maintains  the 
high  artistic  quality  of  its  predecessors.  For  the 
original  etching  which  appears  at  the  head  of  the 
calendar  Mr.  Monk  has  taken  as  his  subject 
"The  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall,"  and  he  has 
rendered  it  with  pleasing  effect.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  calendar  is  hand-printed  from  the 
copper  by  the  artist  himself,  the  price  of  two-and- 
sixpence  is  remarkably  reasonable.  The  calendar 
measures  about  fifteen  by  eleven  inches. 
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HE     LAY     FIGURE:     ON      ME- 
MORIAL DECORATIONS. 


"  We  were  talking  not  long  ago  about  the 
great  opportunity  which  will  be  offered  directly  to 
sculptors,"  said  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  Is 
there  to  be  no  chance  for  the  workers  in  other 
branches  of  art  ?  " 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  the  Art 
Critic.  "  If  there  is  really  going  to  be  an  art 
revival,  I  hope  that  artists  of  all  kinds  will  have  a 
part  in  it." 

"  You  hope  so  ;  well,  so  do  I,"  returned  the  Man 
with  the  Red  Tie ;  "  but  what  we  hope  is  not 
necessarily  what  we  ought  to  expect.  Of  course 
we  hope  and  expect  that  architects  will  play  a 
prominent  part  in  future  developments,  but  I 
should  also  like  to  see  the  painters  and  designers 
taking  their  share  in  the  creation  of  a  record  of  the 
great  events  in  our  history.  But  will  the  opportunity 
be  offered  to  them  ?  " 

"I  suppose  they  will  make  their  own  oppor- 
tunities," broke  in  the  Plain  Man.  "  There  will 
be  lots  of  pictures  directly  of  war  incidents  ;  I  am 
sure  that  before  very  long  the  exhibitions  will  be 
full  of  them." 

"  And  there,  I  suppose,  it  will  end,"  sighed  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  Some  of  these  pictures, 
perhaps,  will  be  bought  for  public  galleries,  a  few 
more  will  be  buried  in  private  collections,  and  tin- 
rest — well,  you  know  what  happens  to  pictures  that 
nobody  wants." 

"  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  You  think  the 
easel  picture  is  not  a  sufficiently  permanent  record," 
said  the  Critic.  "  You  want  something  more  lasting 
and  more  ambitious,  something  that  will  impress 
itself  more  decisively  upon  the  public  and  that  will 
be  more  monumental  and  therefore  more  worthy 
of  the  occasion." 

"Precisely!  You  grasp  my  idea,"  declared  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  I  want  to  see  the 
pictorial  art  used  as  seriously  as  the  art  of  the 
sculptor  for  memorial  purposes.  I  want  to  see 
our  decorators  working  side  by  side  with  our 
sculptors  in  the  glorification  of  our  national 
sacrifices  and  achievements.  I  want  pictures 
produced  that  will  stand  to  our  credit  with 
future  generations." 

"You  want  a  hit,"  laughed  the  Plain  Man. 
"But  where  are  you  going  to  put  them  ?" 

"In  every  public  building  in  which  the  business 
of  the  community  is  carried  on.     In  every  place  in 
which  the  people  come  together  for  any  public  pur- 
pose," replied  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.      "I  want 
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the  record  to  be  all  about  us  and  to  be  constantly 
before  our  eyes." 

"  Mural  decorations  !  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 
cried  the  Plain  Man.  "  What  is  the  use  of  them  ? 
Who  ever  looks  at  them ;  and,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
what  men  have  we  got,  who  can  do  them  decently  ?  " 
"  Lots  of  artists,"  exclaimed  the  Critic  ;  "  if  you 
will  only  give  them  the  chance  to  show  what  they 
can  do.  You  cannot  expect  a  great  school  of 
decorators  to  exist  and  flourish  if  you  offer  them 
no  scope  for  the  practice  of  their  art ;  but  provide 
them  with  the  opportunities  and  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  will  be  equal  to  any  demand  you  like 
to  make  on  them." 

"  But  I  have  always  understood  that  the  chief 
reason  why  there  is  no  demand  for  mural  decoration 
in  this  country  is  that  wall-paintings  will  not  stand 
our  climate,"  objected  the  Plain  Man.  "  What  is 
the  use  of  spending  money  on  things  that  will  not 
last  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  lame  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  a  very 
important  branch  of  design,"  said  the  Critic. 
"There  are  technical  processes  available  which  are 
quite  permanent  and  can  be  thoroughly  depended 
upon.  No,  the  real  trouble  is  that  in  this  country 
we  do  not  appreciate  the  artistic  importance  of 
mural  decoration,  and  we  do  nothing  to  help  on  its 
development  as  a  form  of  art  practice — nothing, 
that  is  to  say,  comparable  with  what  is  being  done 
in  America,  for  instance." 

"  And  my  argument  is  that  the  time  has  come 
fur  a  complete  change  in  our  attitude  towards  it," 
added  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

"  An  argument  which  I  sincerely  endorse,"  agreed 
the  Critic.  "  We  have  artists  capable  of  doing  the 
finest  type  of  work;  we  have  technical  processes 
which  will  serve  them  admirably  and  which  have 
borne  well  the  test  of  experience  ;  all  we  want  now 
is  healthy  and  intelligent  encouragement  from  the 
people  who  have  the  right  kind  of  influence. 
There  are  plenty  of  subjects  available  now  for  the 
most  important  memorial  decorations  ;  there  are 
acres  of  wall-space  waiting  to  be  filled.  What  a 
sin  it  would  be  to  let  such  a  special  opportunity 
slip  by  !  " 

"  1  do  not  see  that  it  is  any  business  of  mine," 
grumbled  the  Plain  Man. 

"There  you  are!"  cried  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie.  "  It  is  not  your  business,  so  I  suppose  some- 
one else  must  attend  to  it.  But  can't  you  make  it 
your  business,  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out  properly  ? 
Wake  up,  man !  It  is  quite  time  you  did  some- 
thing for  the  good  of  art." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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